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226 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


H. S. ‘ Being lately within a few miles 
of Earl’s Colne, in Essex, went thither to 
see the monuments of the de Veres, Earls 
of Oxford. Others being likely to do so, 
it should be generally known that the 
Church no longer contains a trace of these 
venerable remains. They have been 
wholly removed to Colne Priory. Access 
to them seems to be readily granted ; but 
a stranger naturally feels unwilling to in- 
trude upon a private family, and he might 
even be tempted into some notice of the 
very questionable title under which these 
antiquities have been appropriated. In 
defence of such appropriation, it is plead- 
ed, that the parish, needing more pew- 
room, desired the removal of these monu- 
ments, and that originally they were 
placed elsewhere. They were, in fact, 
removed from the Priory church, at the 
dissolution. It is painful to think that 
they are no longer in a public edifice of 
any kind, but must hereafter be liable to 
the negligence, necessities, and caprices 
inseparable from private ownership. Some 
convenient position for them might surely 
have been found within the Church; and 
an English gentleman, in using his in- 
fluence for such a purpose, would have 
had the satisfaction of protecting his 
country in the possession of her histori- 
cal evidences, and antiquarian treasures.” 

L. A. remarks, ‘‘ In an article of the 
last number of the Quarterly Review, on 
the valuable letters of M. Von Raumer, 
illustrative of the history of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the reviewer 
has expressed on one point surprise al- 
most amounting to distrust. He pro- 
fesses his utter inability to conceive who, 
or what, that English ambassador could 
be, with a name anything like what the 
French have made into Ompson, who, in 
addressing a challenge to the Duke of 
Guise, in the year 1588, boasts of being 
worthy of his sword by blood not inferior 
to that of the Princes of Loraine. The fol- 
lowing explanatory remarks may perhaps, 
by solving the difficulty, serve as a vindi- 
cation, on this point, of the accuracy of a 
very eminent labourer in the field of his- 
torical research. The letter in question 
has not now been given for the first time 
to the English public. Many years ago, 
when documents concerning Queen Eliza- 
beth and her Court formed the matter of 
my studies, I met with it in some collec- 
tion of State Papers,* but at this distance 





* We apprehend it was in Fuller’s 
Worthies, where Sir Henry’s challenge is 
given, or in Nichols’s Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth, vol. iii. p. 85, where it is 
quoted.—Epir. 


of time I am unable to say what. It 
struck me however with the same surprise 
as the reviewer, although the name was 
there given in its correct form—Sir Henry 
Unton—until I found in Sir E. Brydges’s 
Peerage, under the article of Seymour 
Duke of Somerset, what I believe to be 
the true key to the mystery. It is there 
mentioned that Anne, eldest daughter of 
the first Duke, by his wife Anne Stan- 
hope, married first, the eldest son of John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, and 
secondly, Sir Edward Unton, of Wadley 
in Farringdon in Berks, Knight of the 
Bath. The ambassador in question was 
the son of this marriage ; as grandson of 
the Duke of Somerset, Lord Protector, 
as a near kinsman of Edward VI. and as 
a lineal descendant by his maternal grand- 
mother, and through the great house of 
Bourchier, of Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester, and youngest son of 
Edward III. he had some claim to place 
his lineage on a footing of equality with 
that of Guise ; and it may be added, that 
he could have inherited little of the spirit 
of that proud wife of Somerset, who 
struggled for precedence, even over the 
widow of Henry VIII. had he failed to 
assert himself to the utmost. A Sir Ed- 
ward Unton, probably son to Sir Henry, 
is mentioned in the Peerage as married to 
a daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents 
learned in family history may be enabled 
toadd further notices of the Untons.’’ For 
these our correspondent is referred to 
Gent. Mag. vol. lxvi. pp. 13, 1069. 

The communication of H. B. on the 
Antient Classics is declined. 


Bera lately heard a dispute whether the 
Adjectives ‘first’ and ‘last’ could be cor- 
rectly used with numerals, as ‘the two last,’ 
‘the three first ;’ or whether they could 
respectively only apply to one of a series, 
as ‘the first,’ ‘the last.” I cannot at 
this time recollect an English authority 
for the use of numerals; but Cicero has 
‘duo prima capita epistole sue.’ Ad 
Famil. 3. 8. It was attempted to be 
argued, that there was a distinction be- 
tween ‘ the two last,’ and ‘ the last two ;’ 
but no authority was quoted, and I cannot 
perceive the difference. Perhaps one of 
your correspondents would favour me with 
an answer to this grammatical query ? 

Errata.—P. 100 a. line 6 from bottom, for 
Sercold read Seroco'd. — P. 134 b. 19, ‘Yor 
proves 7. prove.—P. 137 a. 16, read British and 
American.—P. 138 a. 11, read Asia'iques.—P, 


139 b. 39, for Taitar read Tatar (so Mr. Gutzlaff 
affects to write the word Tartar.”)—P. 181 a. 15 

Jor ‘* Roman design,” read ** Norman donjon ; * 
}. 27, for “ dummies in” re+d “ chimneys on :” 
1.31, for * corrected before,” read * composed.” 
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ON THE HISTORY, HABITS, AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS." 2 Vol: 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A. F.R.S. (BRIDGWATER TREATISE.) 1835. 


IF Mr. Kirby's volumes should not prove the most popular among the 
elegant and philosophical treatises which have been produced by the golden 
influence of the Bridgwater legacy, it will certainly not arise from their 
inferiority to those of his. learned coadjutors. Mr. Kirby has been long 
and honourably known as a very eminent naturalist, particularly in the 
branch of entomology. To a familiar acquaintance with the different sys- 
tems of the zoologist and naturalist, he has added a practical knowledge of 
the subject, and has studied both in the museum of the collector, and in the 
larger repository of nature. He seems equally acquainted with the syste- 
matic arrangements and classifications which have been formed by men of 
science, and with the organization and nature of animal creation, from his 
own observation. Hence, in the present volumes, he has not only amassed 
a most copious and curious collection of facts on the habits and instincts 
of animals, particularly of the simpler and lower order of the creation, 
which we will venture to say were quite unknown to the general reader ; 


but he has arranged them in luminous and scientific order, traced the © 


causes of many singular phenomena they present, examined many subtile 
questions connected with their physiology, and then risen to the very 
highest and most abstract province of the natural historian, in his examina- 
tion of the development of their intellectual and sensitive powers,—their 
growth, their modifications, and their mutual dependencies and connec- 
tions. The object of the treatises with which the well-directed munifi- 
cence of the Earl of Bridgwater has enriched the history of science, is— 
‘ the illustration of the power, the wisdom, and goodness of the Deity as 
manifested in the works of the creation.”” While this argument was un- 
folded by Mr. Whewell in the contemplation of the planetary system and 
of general physics ; by Sir Charles Bell in the beautiful and curious me- 
chanism of the human hand ;* by Dr. Kidd in the adaptation of external 
nature to the physical condition of man; and in like manner, each in his 
department, by other eminent writers; to Mr. Kirby was allotted the 
very delightful but difficult subject of tracing through the minutest inha- 
bitants of the globe (the existence of many of which the unassisted eye 
cannot perceive), the various principles on which their nature appears 





* Perhaps the following sentence, in Mr. Kirby’s treatise, might as well have been 
omitted. He is speaking of the superior organ of the body, the humanhand. ‘‘ The 
Deity himself also condescends to convey spiritual benefits to his people by means of 
the hands of authorized persons, as in confirmation and ordination. And the blessed 
friend and patron, and advocate and deliverer of our race, when he was upon earth, 
appears to have wrought most of his miracles of healing, by laying on his hands; in 
benediction also, when children were brought unto him, he laid his hands on them, 
and at his ascension he lifted up his hands to bless his disciples.’’ On this subject, 
speaking with the profoundest reverence, it has always struck us as rather singular, 
that, amidst all the miracles of our Lord, no instance of a lost limb restored is men- 
tioned, Has this been ever noticed before, and if so, what reason is assigned ? 
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formed ; of examining the instincts and habits which so harmoniously adapt 
them to the situations in which they are placed, and the purposes they 
have to fulfil; which harmonize them with the other parts of the creation, 
and which are all subject to certain laws impressed on them by the hand 
of that great and wise Being who formed them, and which no power of 
theirs, or of man can control or gainsay. The nomination of Mr. 
Kirby was most judiciously made by the trustees. There are very few 
persons, at least in our country, who possess such an extensive fund of 
knowledge on the subject required, or who can claim so enlarged an 
acquaintance with the history of the microscopic products of animal nature 
as the rector of Barham: and the only misgiving which we have on the 
subject is, that, while his work will be highly esteemed by profound natu- 
ralists, it may display too recondite a research for the uninstructed reader. 
The object of these treatises undoubtedly is to be of general benefit ; to act 
upon the public mind, to produce belief and conviction on those classes of 
society whose education has enabled them to pursue and enjoy these and 
similar theories, yet short of a scientific or systematic knowledge of them. 
Now, we are not sure that a smaller number of examples, selected from 
the different genera and species of animals, and well grouped and arranged, 
would not produce a stronger effect upon the mind, and take a deeper hold 
of the feelings, than the vast multitude which Mr. Kirby’s commanding 
knowledge has enabled him to accumulate; particularly as the greater part 
is selected from the minute and concealed tribes of universal life, many 
of them, by the common eye confused with the productions of the vege- 
table world, and whose forms, names, and dwellings are scarcely known to 
any but the scientific entomologist. Such are the molluscans, the anne- 
lidans, the cephalopods, and still more the infusories, the microscopic ani- 
malcules, the acrita, or indiscernibles, and the amorpha, or the formless ; 
the minim animals that may be said to be universally dispersed, 
that inhabit the sea, the rivers, and other waters; that are supposed 
to float in the air; that are found in the blood and urine ; in the tartar 
of the teeth; in animal substances, in vinegar, in paste, in vegetable 
substances, and in fruits, seeds, and grain; in sand, among tiles, in 
wells, on mountains ; whose numbers are infinite ; hundreds of thousands 
of whom may be seen in a single drop of water; whose minuteness is so 
extensive, that some are not more than z,',5th part of a line in length, and 
yet these animals possess a mouth and a stomach. Curious and valuable 
beyond all dispute as such investigations are, requiring also not only a very 
accurate habit of observation, but also most logical powers of arrangement 
and analysis, yet they may be carried too far for the general reader: and 
we think it very probable that Mr. Kirby may be called by the public voice 
to afford them a popular abridgment, or perhaps selection from his great 
and elaborate work. However that may be, the present volumes are reposi- 
tories of a vast number of most curious facts, brought from remote quarters, 
grouped in most commodious masses, illustrated by extensive information, 
authenticated by veracious and sound authorities, and presenting much that 
is new, even to professional readers. After describing the creation and dis- 
tribution of animals, a subject which the deepest inquirer must be contented 
to see still lying under much darkness, and surrounded by difficulties that 
defy any satisfactory solution, Mr. Kirby commences with the functions 
and instincts of animals,—beginning at the foot of the scale,* and termi- 





* At p. 13, is a curious inquiry as to the existence of the intestinal worm, in the 
body of the first man created sinless and perfect. Mr. Kirby cannot believe that man 
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nating with maz at the summit,— thus making a gradual progress towards 
the most perfect being it was his will to create, and ending with him. So, 
(says the author,) | think it will best manifest His power and properties if 
I endeavour to trace out the footsteps of the Deity, in the same direction 
as He proceeded ; and instead of beginning, as is usually done by systematic 
writers, with the highest grade of animals, I ascend upwards from the 
lowest.” In pursuance of this plan the work is divided into twenty-five 
chapters ; fifteen of which are occupied with the history of animals, be- 
ginning with the infusories, and ascending gradually through the polypes, 
molluscans, worms, and annelidans and others, to the condylopes. The five 
remaining chapters treat of fishes, reptiles, birds, mammalians, and man.* 
Having now informed our readers of the general plan of this ingenious 
and interesting work, all that remains for us, is to extract a few of the 
observations, which will both be of value in themselves, and also afford an 
example of Mr. Kirby's manner of composition. In the conclusions that 
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sometimes Mr. Kirby arrives at, as the result of his reasonings on disputed - 


points in the history of the animal creation, we are not always prepared 
to join; and we confess that we have long since ceased to feel any 
confidence in the opinion which he maintains in the following passages 
(vide vol. i. pp. 19—21). He is speaking of the supposed extinction of 
some auimals which formed part of the original creation; and whose de- 
struction, in consequence of-erclusion from Noah's ark, he considers as not 
warranted by the very precise and comprehensive language of Scripture.t 


‘* But there are doubtless very many Cape of Good Hope into the interior; the 


animals still existing on the earth and in 
its waters which have not been discovered. 
When we consider the vast tracts of terra 
incognita still shut out from us in the 
heart of Africa, that fatal country, hitherto 
as it were hermetically sealed to our re- 
searches, and from whose bourn so few 
travellers return—-how little we know of 
central Asia, of China, and of some parts 
of North America—we may believe that 
our catalogues of animals are still very 
short of their real numbers, even with 
respect to those of the /argest dimensions. 
Burchell and Campbell appear to have 
met with more than one new species of 
rhinoceros in their journey from the 


same country may conceal others of the 
same gigantic or other tribes, which, 
when it is more fully explored, may here- 
after be brought to light. Again, with 
respect to the productions of the various 
seas and oceans that occupy so large a 
portion of our globe, we know compara- 
tively few, especially of its molluscous 
inhabitants. What are cast up on the 
shores of the various countries washed 
by their waves, and what the net or other 
means may collect in their vicinity, find 
their way indeed into our cabinets; but 
what are these compared with such as in- 
habit the depths, and caves, and beds of 
of the infinite ocean, which never net 





in his pristine state of glory and beauty and dignity, could be the receptacle and the 
prey of those unclean and disgusting animals. This, he says, is surely incredible, and 
gives different hypotheses on the subject : but as Mr. Kirby allows that the animals who 
now live on flesh, were herbivorous and harmless before the fall; why should not the 
tape-worm partake of the general change? Suppose that it existed in the body of 
animals, and was transferred to the stomach of cannibal man. Mr. Kirby would not 
object, that the perfection of the original animal system rejected this supposition; it 
might act as a check, as a gentle disease, as a mode of death to the animal. 

* The introduction is employed in refuting the irreligious and unphilosophical 
systems of La Place and La Marck, examining their views with respect to nature 
and life, and showing how defective and unphilosophical the doctrines of materialism 
are. Mr. Kirby’s observations on the language of Scripture, on subjects connected 
with natural objects, we consider to be most judicious, and indeed clearly right: and 
had we room we should willingly quote from p. xliv. to p. xlvii. The latter part on 
the Cherubic images, and symbdolical language of Scripture, is very learned and inge- 
nious. See p. Ixx. to Ixxxvii. 

+ ‘ Of every living thing of all flesh, two of every sort shalt thou bring into the 
ark.’’—If sort could be interpreted species or genera, the difficulty would be lessened. 
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dragged, nor plumb-line fathomed. Who 
shall say what species lurk in those unap- 
proachable recesses, never to be revealed 
to the eye of man but in a fossil state. 
The giant Inocerami, the singular tribe of 
Ammonites, and all their cognate genera, 
as even La Marck seems disposed to con- 
cede. The Baculites, Hamites, Scaphites, 
and numerous others, then, have space 
enough to live unknown to fame, while 
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they are reckoned by the geologist as ex- 
punged from the race of living animals. 
I do not mean to assert that these animals 
are not extinct, but I would only caution 
the student of nature from assuming this 
as irrefragably demonstrated; since we 
certainly do not yet know enough of the 
vast field of creation, to say dogmatically, 
with respect to any species of these ani- 
mals, that this is no longer in being.’’ 








We would grant, with Mr. Kirby, that there are probably, nay, assuredly, 
many species of the smaller part of the animal kingdom, tenants of the 
interminable wildernesses of the earth, that have never beheld the form of 
man, nor ever been called before him to receive their name from his mouth ; 
but we agree, we believe with Cuvier and other illustrious naturalists, in 
the opinion which they have deliberately formed and always maintained, 
that it is all but hopeless to expect to behold the gigantic monsters of the 
antediluvian world issue from their shaggy forests in the remote depths of 
the Californian deserts, or hear the thunder of their midnight bellowings 
shaking the Ural mountains, or see their vast unwieldy forms bending to 
drink of the mysterious fountains of the Niger or the Nile. Experience 
has not proved that the remote depths of ocean are inhabited at all; and 
arguing from analogy, which we bring from the solitude and silence of the 
interior of the largest and wildest of forests, where neither the form of life 
is seen, nor its voice heard, we should presume that it is not. Were the 
depths of the distant oceans inhabited, either those who dwell in them 
must dwell in perpetual darkness, where ‘ never the sweet light of day 
hath visited them ;’ or another kind of ocular apparatus must be provided 
for them. Again, the larger animals were herbivorous, and if also grega- 
tious, like the elephant, or like the great bison-armies of America, if they 
had to migrate south and north, as the season and supply of food obliged, 
they would not be easily concealed from the inquisitive eye of man. It is 
true the interior of Africa presents a vast space of untrodden solitudes ; but 
it is also true that we are tolerably well acquainted with the outward edge or 
rim of this interior circle; and that we find a considerable similarity in 
its zoology, from the Desarts of Barca and the banks of Senegal, to the 
Cape of Good Hope. The lion, the hippopotamus, the giraffe, the ostrich, 
are found in parts most remote from each other, and under every meridian ; 
and indeed vast extent of space alone, unless accompanied with change in 
soil, climate, and other circumstances, does not promise a richer Flora to the 


botanist, or more varied forms of animal life to the naturalist. 


Kirby has another hypothesis, into 
hypothesis of the age of reptiles. 


‘¢ Besides the unexplored parts of the 
surface of the earth, and of the bed of the 
ocean, are we sure that there is no recep- 
tacle for animal life in its womb? Iam 
not going here to revive the visionary spe- 
culations of Athanasius Kircher, in his 


But Mr. 
which he was led by Mr. Mantell’s 


Mundus Subterraneus, but merely to in- 
quire whether there are any probable 
grounds for thinking that some creatures 
may be placed by their Creator at such a 
depth within the earth’s crust as to be 
beyond all human shew !’’ 


Mr. Kirby then proceeds to suggest reasons why it is probable that a 
central cavity exists in the globe,—an abyss of waters under the earth, 


distinct from the ocean, though in 


communication with it *—the prin- 





* Compare Job xxviii. 14, xxxviii. 16, 17; Genesis xlix. 25; Deut. xxiii. 13; Jonah 
ii. 6. 
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cipal reservoir that supplies the rivers on its surface. Mr. Kirby proceeds 


to support his hypothesis, by showing that the waters of the Mosaic deluge 
could not be supplied from any inferior source. 


‘¢ Tf, allowing for inequalities and eleva- 
tions, you deduct two-fifths from the 
body of water which would have prevailed 
above the tops of all the mountains 15 
cubits, and as the highest peak of the 
Himmalah range is 5 miles above the 
level of the sea, this would require a 
sphere of waters inclosing the whole globe 
as its nucleus, of 5 miles in depth above 
the level of the sea. Buta deluge of rain 
for 40 days and 40 nights, over the whole 
globe, would fall infinitely short of the 


this height. The mean quantity of rain 
that now falls upon the earth in a whole 
year, is short of three feet, there must 
therefore have been an outbreak of waters 
from a source which could supply all that 
was necessary to accomplish the will of 
the Almighty, and make the earth itself a 
ruin, as well as sweep oif its inhabitants ; 
and where shall we look for this, but to 
the abyss that coucheth beneath theearth,* 
whose fountains, as the sacred historians 
tell us, were broken up.”’ 


amount of water required to cover it to 


Mr. Kirby next proceeds to inquire what has been said in Scripture on 


the subject of subterranean animals. He brings forward a passage of the - 


Apocalypse, where the creatures under the earth are distinguished from those 
in the sea :—** And every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard 
I saying,—Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him that 
sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” —‘‘ There is 
also,” he observes, ‘‘ another place in Scripture, which, though highly me- 
taphorical, seems to point, if rightly interpreted, to subterranean animals, 
and even a particular description of them. ‘The passage I allude to, is in 
the xlivth Psalm :—‘ Though thou hast sore broken us in the place of 
dragons, and covered us with the shadow of death.’ The place. of dragons, 
and the shadow of death, here mean the same thing—the hidden or subter- 
ranean world. In another psalm David couples dragons and abysses.’’ Mr. 
Kirby next proceeds to inquire what is meant by dragons, by which he un- 
derstands the Sauwrian race. The typical animal, or the dragon proper of 
Scripture, is undoubtedly a Saurian, especially the amphibious ones, such 
as the crocodile and its affinities. These are the animals that he conjec- 
tures may not improbably be still in existence in the subterranean ocean ; 
and this will sufficiently account for their never having been seen, except 
in a fossil state. Mr. Kirby then produces the example of one Saurian still 
in existence, that is perfectly subterranean—the Proteus anguinus, con- 
cerning which animal there is so much that is curious and interesting in 
Sir H. Davy’s posthumous work, the Consolations in Travel: and he ob- 
serves, ‘ all the circumstances above stated, being duly weighed, and espe- 
cially the discovery of a species in the depth of the earth, related to one of 
the fossil ones, I trust that my hypothesis of a subterranean metropolis for 
the saurian, and perhaps other reptiles, will not be deemed so improbable 
and startling as may at first sight appear. At the same time I would by 
no means be thought to contend that none of these animals are extinct, but 
solely that a// may not be so, and that their never having been found in a 


recent state, may have arisen from the peculiar circumstances of their 
situation.’ 





* Dr. Brinkley says, ‘‘ The earth, upon an average, through its whole sphere, has 
twice the density of granite, or about five times that of water. Therefore it cannot 


be a hollow shell, as some have formerly supposed; nor can its internal parts be oc- 
cupied by central fire or water. The solid parts must greatly exceed the fluid parts, 
and the probability is, that it isa solid mass throughout, composed of substances 
more ponderous the deeper we go.’’—See Paley’s Nat. Theology, cap. XXII. 
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This is a delightful day-dream, so to us it appears, of an ingenious and 
philosophic mind; and it is also the result of the endeavours of a truly 
religious and devout feeling, to vindicate the authority of Scripture, and to 
reconcile the discoveries of science with the written word of God. But 
there are some difficulties that arise to intercept our belief; for, as Mr. 
Kirby observes, the Hebrew word, sometimes interpreted dragons, is also 
at others, very properly translated whales, sea-calves, serpents, and sharks: 
and, secondly, the fossil specimens of the Saurian tribe which we possess, 
point to an age far too remote to be included in the late catastrophe of the 
Mosaic deluge. There are difficulties, no doubt, that meet us in Mr. 
Mantell's and other geologists’ supposition of an age of reptiles, when the 
Saurian monsters were the mighty masters of the primeval animal king- 
dom ; when the megalosauros was the monarch of the antediluvian world, 
and when under the pressure of a thick and heavy atmosphere, and on a 
wilderness of lakes, and fens, and morasses, amid forests of gigantic reeds 
and arborescent ferns, his mailed and plated nobles, of all forms and sizes, 
accompanied by their flying footmen the pterodactyles, went snorting, 
bellowing, and basking, courting their unwieldy and hideous wives, devour- 
ing their faithful and loving subjects, and presenting a kind of life that is 
now only realized in an Asiatic pashalik, or, peradventure, in the foul and 
loathsome recesses of an Egyptian harem. But we are convinced that the 
science of geology is not sufficiently advanced to enable us to see our way 
at present through these subjects; and whenever it does, we are as fully 
persuaded that over the disembowelled caverns of the earth, and through 
its interior recesses, and on the fossil tombs of its departed tenants, the 
faithful Word of Scripture, like a bright and constant star, will emerge in 
its primeval brilliancy from the clouds that cover it, and appear shining 
in the unsullied majesty of truth. 

We had noted down a great many very curious and interesting subjects, 
most learnedly discussed in Mr. Kirby's treatise, which we meant to have 
presented in a convenient and brief form to our readers ; but it would de- 
mand a space far larger than we have to spare; and perhaps we should 
not do justice to a composition that is sufficiently attractive in itself to de- 
mand a careful and continuous perusal.* We shall therefore turn, as we 
approach our conclusion, to that part of the treatise in the second volume 
which is appropriated to the consideration of instinct. The chief object 
which Mr. Kirby has in view, is not to define its limits, to account for its 
varieties, or to exhibit its powers, but to trace its origin or cause, and taking 
it ont of the hand of the materialist, to vindicate the interposition of the 
Deity. ‘ With regard to truly instinctive actions (he says) they invariably 
follow the development of the organization—are neither the result of in- 
struction, nor of observation and experience ; but the action of some ex- 
ternal agency upon the organization, which is fitted. by the Omniscient 





* We allude to such subjects as the discourse on minim animals, vol. i. pp. 152- 
1€0; on coral formations, pp. 184-187; on aggregate animals, p. 220; on plant- 
like animals, pp. 232 and 350; on hybernating animals, p. 289; on cuttle fish, p. 
313 ; on the eye-worm in the perch, p. 353; and in vol. ii. on the moulting of the 
cray-fish, p..52; on the kangaroo, p. 175; on the pelican, p. 196; on the arachni- 
deans, p. 297; on ants, p. 343; on the salamander, p. 424. These subjects, with 
many others, will amply reward the curiosity of the intelligent student. Indeed, Mr. 
Kirby’s and Dr. Roget’s volumes will be indispensable to the future naturalist. Dr. 
Prout’s and Dr. Kidd’s also are very valuable, and will remain solid monuments of 
their respective attainments and science. 
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Creator to respond to its action.’ - He then considers whether the Deity acts 
mediately or intermediately on’ the instinct of the animal : and having con- 
cluded the latter, through whom: and he proposes a belief, “ that the 
powers which he made appear synonymous with the physical cherubim of 
Scripture, may be the intermediate agents which by their action on plants 
and animals, produce every physical development, and instinctive opera- 
tion.” Does it seem incongruous, he asks, if these powers, light, heat, 
electricity, and air, or any modification of them, upon which every animal 
depends for life and breath, and nutrition and growth, should be employed 
by the Deity to excite and direct them in their instinctive operations ?’ 
or, in other words, the instincts have their beginning in consequence of the 
action of an intermediate physical cause upon the organization of the animal. 
We consider this hypothesis * as not discreditable to Mr. Kirby as a philo- 
sopher, while it is what we should have expected from him as a divine. 
Turning from the cafise or origin, to the manner in which it acts, and the 
phenomena it exhibits, in order to determine the precise import of the 
term, it must not be forgotten,¢ “ that the word instinct brings together a 
number of facts into one class by the assertion of a common ground, the 
nature of which ground it determines negatively only ; i.e. the word does 
not explain what this common ground is: but simply indicates that there is 
such a ground, and that it is different in mind from that in which the re- 
sponsible and consciously voluntary actions of men originate.t Thus, in 
its true and primary import, instinct stands in antithesis to reason.” And 
we fully feel the necessity of making that distinction between reason and 
understanding or intellect, on which Mr. Coleridge and other writers have 
so emphatically dwelt ; and the ignorance of which has, as he said, led to 
the perplexity and contradictory statements into which so many merito- 
rious naturalists and popular writers on natural history have fallen in on 
this subject. Now, as the same writer observes, ‘no one, except as a 
figure of speech, ever speaks of an animal reason; but that many animals 
possess a share of understanding, perfectly distinguishable from mere in- 





* The late Dr. Darwin, as well as many other naturalists, have attempted to trace 
the motive and cause of the instinctive action: and many fanciful and ingenious hypo- 
theses have been started on the subject. Jn considering the striking examples of the 
power of instinct, we must not forget the wonderful sensibility and acuteness of the 
nervous system in animals. The eagle when so high in ‘ his azure dominion’ as to 
appear only a speck, can descry a small bird, or animal, on the ground; the camel 
can smell water at a great distance ; but there are instances of instinct going beyond 
“what can be presumed from any mere fineness or delicacy of the sensitive nature: as 
in animals, like cats, finding their way back, when carried away from home, confined 
in a carriage, and in the dark, and removed a considerable distance. Mr. Coleridge 
calls irritability the proper seat of instinct. 

+ See Mr. Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, p. 235. 

t How judiciously has Dr. Paley drawn his example of the instinctive action, and 
how felicitously is it expressed. ‘ Moths and butterflies seek out for their eggs those 
precise situations and substances in which the offspring caterpillar will find its appro- 
priate food. That dear caterpillar the parent butterfly must never see. There are 
no experiments to prove that she would retain any knowledge of it, if she did. How 
shall we account for her conduct? I do not mean for her art and judgment in select- 
ing and securing a maintenance for her young, but for the impulse upon which she 
acts. What should induce her to exert any art, or judgment, or choice, about the 
matter?’ The undisclosed grub, the animal which she is destined not to know, can 
hardly be the object of a particular affection. If we deny the influence of instinct, 
there is nothing therefore left to her but that of which her nature seems incapable, 
an abstract anxiety for the general preservation of the species; a kind of patriotism, 
a solicitude lest the butterfly race should cease from the creation.’ ' 
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stinct, we all allow. Likewise, we distinguish various degrees of under- 
standing, and even discover from inductions supplied by the zoologists, that 
the understanding appears (as a general rule) in an inverse proportion to 
the instinct. We hear little or nothing of the instinct of the half- 
reasoning elephant,* and as little of the understanding of the cater- 
pillars and butterflies. But reason is wholly denied equally to the 
highest as well as lowest brutes, otherwise it must be wholly attributed to 
them, and with it, therefore, self-consciousness and personality or moral 
being. The understanding of the higher brutes has only organs of outward 
sense, and consequently material objects only ; but man’s understanding 
has likewise an organ of inward sense, and therefore the power of acquaint- 
ing itself with invisible realities, or spiritual objects. This organ is his 
reason. Again, the understanding and experience may exist without 
reason ; but reason cannot exist without understanding. Under this dis- 
tinction we should observe practically on the subject, that the existence 
and welfare of the animal creation is entrusted jointly to their instinct and 
understanding, each bestowed in various degrees ; that the instinctive 
faculty is by no means unchangeable or infallible, but, on the other hand, 
it sometimes varies, and sometimes falls into mistake and error, as in the 
instance which Mr. Kirby gives of the flesh-fly mistaking the blossom of 
the stapelia for carrion, the hen a piece of chalk for an egg; and he may 
add the instance given by Dr. Roget, of the vulture mistaking the skin of 
an animal stuffed with hay for the carcase. Secondly, as Mr. Coleridge 
observes, a great share of one, does not necessarily infer a proportionate 
increase of the other ; and thirdly, it is not possible accurately to define 
their exact limits, though we acknowledge their separate existence ; 
or to follow that sinuous and variable line, along which they wind one 
into the other, or catch the first dawning streaks of intellect, as they 
rise in faint flashes above the brute instinctive mass. One fact seems to 
be established—that animals possess and profit by the powers of memory, 
as strongly shown in the horse and ass; as in the greyhound and other 
dogs; that they learn much from their close communication with man ;t 
and that (subject to some exceptions) the gregarious animals, such as the 
bee and the ant, evince a superiority of intellectual power over the solitary 
and secluded. Among the former insects there is found a social sympathy, 
a mental intelligence, a division of labour, a community of interest, a diver- 
sity of rank, a sagacity in overcoming difficulties, and a sacrifice of the 
present to the future—and, as in the instance of the Amazon ant, an alter- 
ation of pursuits and habits, consequential on a change of external circum- 
stances—an enjoyment of a kind of dignified repose from toil, when the 
community or corporation was powerful enough to substitute a slave- 
labour for their own, from the captives they took in war; and, lastly, a 





* The elephant is not known to exhibit in his wild state any superior sagacity, 
though by a strong poetic metaphor called ‘ half-reasoning’ when in captivity ; whereas 
the fox, whose astuteness and policy are quite proverbial in the forest, when in 
bondage is known to be the most stupid and unteachable of all animals. No one ever 
heard of a learned fox. The wolf also, ceasing to be savage, becomes stupid. 

t A poodle-dog, trained up by Professor Blumenbach at Gottingen, not only 
hatched the eggs of the hen with all the mother’s care and patience, but attended the 
chickens afterwards, and found food for them. Mr. Coleridge knew a Newfoundland- 
dog who watched and guarded a family of young children with all the intelligence of a 
nurse, during their walks. See the Friend, vol. i. p. 268. We may add some of Mr. 


Ducrow’s horses to these examples; and some examples given in Mr. Jesse’s interest- 
ing volumes of Gleanings. 
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friendly disposition gradually taking place of their original enmity towards 
their subjects, and showing itself in every way, except granting ie their 
freedom. To arrive at any just and satisfactory results on these inquiries, 
demands most accurate and extensive habits of observation, and most 
cautious and sound principles of induction. Nature never acts by line and 
rule; she has, what Cicero calls, her insatiable variety. The field of her 
operations is almost boundless, and the manner in which her gigantic labo- 
ratory is carried on, is often too vast for our comprehension, too compli- 
cated for our dissection. How very few of her final causes do we know 
among the numbers that exist. How can we tell whether the ends she has 

in view are near or remote; single or associated, as we follow the con- 
tinuous line of the means she uses, through their long and prospective 
progress. These observations are not said in discouragement, but in cau- 
tion ; the richer and more variegated the field of inquiry, the greater should 
be our industry, and the more satisfactory will be our success ; éxov wdelwy 
xéros woAv képdos. And we must never forget the sound remark of Dr. 
Paley, that it is a mistake to suppose, in reasoning from the appearances 
of nature, that the imperfections of our knowledge proportionally affects 
the certainty of our conclusion ; for in many cases it does not affect it 
at all. If pursued, as Mr. Kirby has pursued this and all the other 
congenial subjects, with an intelligent mind, and with an honest and good 
heart, we shall not only be richly rewarded when we succeed, but compen- 
sated even when we fail; and we shall adopt with him, as the interpreter 
of nature, the only correct method of investigation,—‘ ut neque relligio 
ulla sine sapientia suscipienda sit; neque ulla, sine relligione, probanda 
sapientia.’ 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from vol. III. p. 574.) 


1810. 

July 27. Read Mr. Copleston’s attack* on the Edinburgh Reviewers. 
Had he not been seduced, by the example of his opponents, into a ridi- 
culous attempt at fine writing, he might have inflicted a deep wound ; for 
they have laid themselves open, in some of their Latin criticisms and emen- 
dations, by an affectation of erudition which they do not possess. What 
he remarks on the danger of any leading principle gaining in speculation 
an exclusive hold on the attention, as applied to the wealth of nations, 
which, though the chief, is by no means the sole object of political 
ceconomy, appears perfectly just. On the whole, this attack, though the 
Reviewers may attempt to disdain it, will have a beneficial effect, in 
repressing that audacious rashness which conscious superiority and perpe- 
tual triumph have an invincible tendency to generate, 





* In the Diary, Oct. 2, Mr. Green says, ‘‘ The Reviewers have certainly brought 
themselves into much difficulty by their hasty and intemperate attack on Oxford, and 
particularly by their attempted display of classical attainment. They will find it diffi- 
cult to recover the ground which they have lost in public esteem.’}_ See Mr. Coleridge’s 
Table Talk, vol. ii. p. 348. ‘* We got upon the Oxford Controversy, and he was 
decidedly of opinion that there could be no doubt of Copleston’s complete victory. 
He thought the Review had chosen its points of attack ill, as there must doubtless be 
in every institution so old, much to reprehend and to carp at. On the other hand, he 
thought that Copleston had not been so severe or hard upon them as he might have 
been; but he admired the critical part of the work, which he thought very highly 
valuable, independently of the controversy.’’—Epir. 
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Aug. 3. Drank tea, and spent the evening at Reveley’s; two ladies 
there, who had been travelling through England and Scotland for two 
years, Miss White and Miss Saunderson. Spoke highly of the society of. 
Edinburgh. Walter Scott very companionable and pleasant. He praised 
Campbell's poetry highly, and recited passages with great fervour. Bore 
the critiques of the Edinburgh Review upon him with good humour. 
“ They must take me as they find me,” he remarked, ‘ with all my infir- 
mities. I can only draw pictures as they strike me.’’ His wife much 
vexed at the manner in which her husband was treated. Jeffery they 
found lively but satirical. Scott involved in business, which occupies a 
large portion of his time, and giving much of the remainder to society. 
Miss Edgeworth, they found, quite unaffected, and rich in thought, but 
with not much knowledge of refined life. 

Aug. 10. Reflected on Paley argument in his Natural Theology, 
which I have just finished. Were there nothing in the appearance of 
nature but what might be accounted for from the operation of any prin- 
ciple, and of any set of principles, acting mechanically and blindly—were 
there nothing for instance but uniformity and order in the world, were all 
material objects merely crystallized into regular shapes—cubes, spheres, 
cylinders, &c. or their parts otherwise curiously disposed, as in the rami- 
fications of the Arbor Diane, &c. I confess I should see in such phee- 
nomena no sufficient proof of a Deity; since, notwithstanding Clarke and 
Baxter’s demonstrations, I am unable to discover why it is not as easy to 
conceive the eternal existence of matter, and active principles competent 
to such ends acting on matter, as of a Supreme Intelligence ; but when we 
behold such marks of contrivance as Paley has pointed out,—clear, 
obvious, and irrefragable,—such an exquisite adaptation not only of means 
to ends, but of means to means, and ends to ends, and such various diffi- 
culties arising from the ordinary qualities of matter, so skilfully overcome 
in the adjustment,—the mind is irresistibly impelled to ascribe this 
arrangement to some principle which comprehended the bearing and rela- 
tion of the parts out of which it is composed—to intelligence. And this, 
not merely because we have observed similar effects to proceed from simi- 
lar causes, in human operations, but independently of all such experience, 
on a simple view of the case—the quality of the materials out of which 
the animal and vegetable productions of nature are wrought, and the con- 
struction of those productions formed of them, and the instinctive convic- 
tion that every effect must proceed from a cause adequate to its produc- 
tion. 

Aug. 15. Read some of Hume on the Passions, in which he applies his 
doctrine of the necessity of a double relation of ideas and impressions (of 
ideas to the object of the passion, and of sensation to the passion itself), 
to the passions of love and hatred, whose object is not self, but some 
other person :—and institutes (ostentatiously I think, in imitation of the 
Baconian process in physics) various experiments in confirmation of his 
theory. He afterwards considers, in the same way, the secondary passions 
of benevolence and anger,—pity, malice, and envy,—their mixture, 
respect—and contempt—and the sexual passion. The mind has certain 
organs naturally-fitted to produce a passion ; which passion, when pro- 
duced, naturally turns the view to a certain object; but this not being suf- 
ficient to produce the passion, there is required some other emotion, which 
by a double relation of ideas and impressions, may set those principles in 
action. I have never met with a doctrine so difficult to apprehend. 

Sept.10. Some one happily observes of a note in Sydney Smith’s Visita- 
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tion Sermon, “ that he seems as if he considered his creed as a sort of 
nauseous medicine, which could only be taken off at a draught ; and looks 
round for applause at the heroic effort by which he has drained the cup to 
its lowest dregs.” The censure of the Quarterly Review (No.2) on 8S. 
Smith’s Sermons, does not appear more severe than just; this writer, 
however forcible as a reviewer, in original composition seems flashy and 
superficial. 

Sept. 13. Finished ‘ An Answer to the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
account of her transactions with Queen Mary and Queen Anne,’ opening 
much of the secret history of the period. It is written with considerable 
power, yet it only makes out that the Duchess was jealous of the tran- 
scendant sway which she had gained over Queen Anne ; that she abused 
it somewhat in the plenitude of her ascendancy, and that when on the 
wane she sought to regain it by debasing importunities ; but who, similarly 
circumstanced, could throw the first stone. The author, though no Whig, 
and a friend to Harley, remarks, p. 246, “ We have the most alarming 
proof imaginable of the influence ef ministers in our elections ; when they 
would. have Tories returned, we return Tories ; when they would have 
Whigs returned, we return Whigs; so that in fact the Court is repre- 
sented rather than the people. What wonder then, that the supplies are 
always granted, and that grievances are never redressed.” The freedom 
with which the Duke of Marlborough and Lord Godolphin remonstrate 
with the Queen in their letters, is very remarkable. If it wanted any 
proof, the friendship between Queen Anne and the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough would show, that friendship between a sovereign and a subject, 
however fervently desired, is quite impracticable ; the Queen's letters to 
the Duke on his victories, are highly gracious. Why should not George 
the Third have written such to Lord Nelson? How cheap a reward ! 

Sept. 16. Ascended the rocky heights beyond Llewiddock. Sweet 
views up and down the vale, and to the mountain scenery beyond. Re- 
flected, as I walked, on Hume’s positions (v. Sept. 9 Journal.) Paley, I 
think, has clearly made out, that not only the being and continuance, but 
the wellbeing and happiness of animated nature, have been consulted in the 
structure of the universe. ‘The incentive of pain seems merely introduced 
as a prompt and forcible warning of danger, though it must be confessed 
that the admonition is sometimes given where escape is impossible. So 
multitudinous a system probably demanded general laws to regulate it. 
Certainly the government of it, by particular volitions, confounds the 
imagination in the conception; and the particular springs in the move- 
ment of the machine, are certainly so adjusted as in general to effectuate 
their purposes with great accuracy, though subject to occasional aberra- 
tions, to excesses and defects of action ; which by disturbing the general 
harmony, and drawing our particular attention, appear far more numerous 
and important than they really are. Four hypotheses have been proposed 
by concerning the first causes of the Universe: 1. That they are 
endowed with perfect goodness. 2. That they have perfect malice. 3. 
That they are opposite, and have both goodness and malice. 4. That 
they have neither goodness nor malice. Mixt phoenomena he contends 
can never prove the two former; and the uniformity and steadiness of 
general laws oppose the third; but all nature cries out against the fourth. 
The immense preponderance of good over ill, not only in design but 
effect, and the obvious ascription of much of the ill which does obtain, to 
the guardianship of that good, is indeed a mixt phenomenon, but one 
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which can never indicate indifference. The character of Paley as a 
writer is finely given in the third number of the Quarterly Review ; 
though perhaps they have been misled by the facility of his manner, not 
sufficiently to appreciate his merits. 

Sept. 29. Dipped into Malthus. He considers (note C. 8, 6, 3) a land 
tax on improved rents as an obvious, easy, and most beneficial commuta- 
tion for tithes ; and is surprised that it has not been adopted. He dis- 
tinguishes between the wealth, though strictly connected, and the happi- 
ness of nations, which he considers as principally composed of a command 
of the comforts and necessaries of life, and the possession of health: and 
he contends that in a nation rich chiefly in agricultural produce, the poor 
would live*in greater plenty, and population increase far more rapidly, 
than in one equally rich, but rich chiefly in manufactures. 

Oct. 7. Finished Sir William Hamilton’s Observations on Vesuvius and 
Etna. He is but a poor writer, and his attempts at philosophical conjec- 
ture are ridiculous: but he relates facts which he had seen, and the topic 
which he treats of is highly interesting. 

Oct. 24. Gave, not I confess without some flutterings of an author, a 
hasty glance over the critique on my Diary, in the Quarterly Review. If 
they have not seized and displayed, as I think they have not, the distin- 
guishing merit of my work, in revenge they have not exposed its really 
weak points. They have indeed attacked points apparently weak from 
the slight manner in which they have been touched, but I think with little 
effect. They seem to consider it as absurd that I should expect a revela- 
tion from God to be clear and evident, on the principle that in such a 
case the chief probation of the world would be taken away. Good God ! 
as if there were not sufficient trial in obeying the practical moral precepts 


‘of religion ; and as if, regarding this life as it is more judiciously regarded, 


as a state of training as well as ¢rial, it did not appear unreasonable to 
exact, as a necessary qualification for another stage of existence, a virtue, 
the essence of which consists in yielding an assent disproportionate to the 
evidence, and which can have no longer being in the place to which it 
conducts. So much for the present. 
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Heureux qui dans le sein de ses dieux domes- Chiefly from Asia. Mr. Loudon then 








tiques, proceeds to the introduction of foreign 


Se derobe au fracas des tempetes publiques, 
Et dans un douxabri, trompant tous les 
Cultive ses jardins. DE LILLE. 


MR. LOUDON proceeds in his work 
to give a very interesting account of 
the introduction of foreign trees into 
England during the last century, di- 
vided into periods of ten years. The 
result of the whole is, that of the nearly 
500 hardy trees and shrubs introduced, 
108 are from the Continent of Europe, 
300 from North America, 3 from Chili, 
13 from China, 6 from Japan, 2 from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 33 from Si- 
beria, 2 from Tartary, 1 from Egypt, 
2 from Morocco, 1 from Aleppo, 1 
from Barbary, and the remaining few 


trees and plants into Scotland; in 
which it is asserted by Dr. Walker, 
that the Sycamore (acer pseudo-plata- 
nus) was among the earliest that were 
brought from abroad; though he is 
uncertain when it was first introduced. 
We are glad this point is stated on 
such good authority, as though we had 
no doubt ourselves of its not being a 
native of this country, we have met 
with many who were strongly opposed 
to us in opinion.* It appears that a 





* We have long been surprised that the 
Acer platanoides (the Norway maple) is so 
little cultivated in England. It is as hardy 
and as easy of culture as the sycamore ; is 
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sweet chesnut at Finhaven was both 
the largest tree found in Scotland, and 
the first planted by art. In 1744, it 
measured 42 feet 83 inches in circum- 
ference, and appears to have been 
planted about 500 years since. The 
cedar of Lebanon does not appear to 
have been introduced into Scotland, 
till after it had been known in England 
for a century; this is rather remark- 
able. Mr. Loudon’s account of An- 
drew Heron, and of his seat of Bar- 
gally, is of the highest interest to the 
lover of plants. 

From Monteith’s Forest Guide, we 
give the dimensions of two of the most 
valuable trees in Scotland. 

1. Large plane (7. e. sycamore) at 
Kippin ross, Perthshire, the property 
of John Stirling, measured, on the 29th 
May, 1821, contains 875 feet 2 inches 
cubic. 

Girth 29 feet 6 inches. 

—— 18 feet, 4 feet up. 

26 feet, 12 feet up, 

One of the branches above the cleft, 21 
feet. Thecircumference of the ground 
covered by the branches, 276 feet. It 
went by the name of the ‘ Big Tree’ in 
the time of Charles II. 

2. Ash tree at Carnock House, Stir- 
ling, the property of M. S. Nicholson, 
Esq. 679 cubic feet. Nearly the largest 
in Scotland, and grows on a light soil. 

Girth 30 feet. 

—— 21 at two feet high. 

We will also give Mr. Loudon the 
dimensions of that most magnificent 
tree at Knowle Park, which was mea- 
sured for us a few weeks past: and 
which is the largest uwndecayed and en- 
tire beech in the kingdom. 





Ft. In. 
Circumference of the stem, 6 








inches from the ground, - 39 5 
1 foot 6 inches above - 30 9 
—4feetabove - - - 25 0 
7feetabove - - - 28 1 
One spiral limb, 14 feet from 
the ground - - - - 15 0 
Mean height - - - - 89 O 
Circumference of ground cover- 
ed by branches - - ~- 347 O 





said to bear the violent sea-winds better 
than any other tree ; and while its leaf is 
as delicately cut and almost as beautiful as 
that of the Eastern plane, in the spring it 
is covered with rich tassels of yellow 
flowers ; and in the autumn its dying fo- 
liage assumes a beautiful orange hue. 
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Mr. Loudon ought to have that fine 
beech-tree on Carhampton Down, near 
Bishop’s Waltham, in Hants, mea- 
sured. It is both gigantic and beau- 
tiful; as well as three near it at Rose 
Hil!, Lord Northesk’s. The first is 
the property of Mr. Penruddock Wind- 
ham, of Salisbury. It is so straight 
and so entire as not to have lost the 
smallest branch, and is in full luxuri- 
ance of growth. 

From Scotland Mr. Loudon passes 
to Ireland, and has given us a more 
copious and satisfactory account of the 
trees introduced into that country 
than ever had been collected before ; 
and we have no doubt but that our 
readers, like ourselves, will be sur- 
prised as well with the curiosity and 
value of the trees, as with the extra- 
ordinary rapidity of their growth. In- 
deed, the rich soil, humid atmosphere, 
and mild genial climate of the South 
of Ireland is far more favourable to 
vegetation than any part of England, or 
probably any country, until we arrive 
at the shores of the Mediterranean. 

As it is our anxious wish to assist, 
as far as we are able, Mr. Loudon’s most 
able and useful work, we shall give 
him, what we hope he will esteem a 
valuable addition to his collections of 
the pinus and abies, viz. a catalogue 
of the pines at Sir C. Monck’s, at Bel- 
say, Northumberland, and he may de- 
pend on its accuracy. The few that 
= marked with a cross (x) are not 
there. 


1. Pinus sylvestris. Scotch fir. 


2. —sylv. Genevensis. Geneva 
variety. 

3. — pinaster. Chester pine. 

4. — maritima. Maritime pine of 
the Mediterranean. 

5. —pinea. Stone pine. 

6. — Haleppensis. Aleppo pine. 

7. —uncinata. Crooked pine. 

8. — variabilis. Two and three 


leaved pine. 
9. — pumilio. Dwarf pine. 

10. — mughus. Mugho pine, 

11. —lariccio. Corsican pine. 

12, —resinosa. Pitch pine. x 

13. — Banksiana. Hudson’s Bay 
pine. 

14. —mitis. Yellow pine. 

15. —inops. New Jersey pine. 

16. — Nov. Zealandiz. New Zea- 
land pine. 

17. — ponderosa. 


Heavy pine. 
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18. — Altaica. Pine from Altaic 

mountains. 

19. — Armeniaca. Armenian pine. 

20. ————— Pine from Guadar- 

rama. 

21. — palustris. Swamp pine. 

22. —longifolia. Longleaved pine. x 

' 23. — teda. . Frankincense pine. 

24. — garardiana. 

25. — sabiniana 

26. — sabiniana var. 

27. — monticula. x 

28. — nobilis. 

29. — insignis. 

30. — Hispanica. Spanish pine. 

The above thirty kinds have two or 
three leaves in a sheath. 

31. —strobus. Weymouth pine. 

32. —excelsa. Tall pine of Ne- 

paul. x 

33. — Cembra. Cembra pine. 

These have five leaves in a sheath, 
cones scaled and not tortoiseshelled. 

34. — nigra. Black spruce. 

35. — alta. White spruce. 

36. — rubra. Red spruce. 

37. — Riga. Spruce from Riga. 

38. — abies. Horny spruce. 

39. — morinda. Lord Hopetown’s 

deodara. 

40. — Clanbrassiliana. Lord Clan- 

brassel’s pine. 

These are the spruces, and have the 
leaves single, square or round, unequal 
in length, set round the branches. 
Cones pendulous, scaled, but not tor- 
toiseshelled. 

41. — pectinata. Silver fir. 

42. — spectabilis.—Shewy fir. 

43. — Balsamea. BalmofGilead fir. 

44, — Siberica,-or pichta. Sibe- 

rian fir. 

45. — Fraseri. Fraser’s fir. 

46. —taxifolia. Douglas’s fir. 

These are the silver firs, and have 
flat leaves in rows on two sides of the 
branches, streaked on their under side. 
Cones erect on the branches, scaled, 
but nottortoise-shelled ; whenthe seeds 
are ripe, the scales fall, and leave the 
axis standing on the branch. 

47. Pinuscedrus. Cedarof Lebanus. 

4% — deodora. Indian god tree. 

49.— larix. European larch. 

— pendula. Black larch. 
~’— microcorpa. Red larch. 

These have leaves in branches, cones 
scaled and erect. 

52. Pinus Canadensis. Hemlock 

spruce. 
2 


This has leaves like the silver firs, 
and the cones like the spruces. 

It is our intention to give a list of 
the pines at Dropmore in our next re- 
view of Mr. Loudon, And we shall 
close our present with an extract from 
a very interesting letter from Dr. Wal- 
lich, dated Calcutta, 25th Nov. 1833. 


‘‘ The packet and phials contain per- 
fectly fresh and good seeds of the most 
desirable and desired tree—the deodara, 
or Himalaya cedar (see No. 48 of our 
list), called by Dr. Roxburgh, pinus deo- 
dara. The tree is fully equal to the cedar 
of Lebanon in stateliness, and it exceeds 
it in the fragrance of its wood, which is 
incredibly durable. The seeds were sent 
over to me from the northern mountains 
of Kumaou, and so healthy and perfect 
are they, that those which I sowed soon 
after their arrival in this month, com- 
menced springing up in ten days after be- 
ing put into the ground. I cannot pre- 
tend to judge of the mode and period of 
sowing these seeds, but I should think 
they ought to be committed to the ground 
immediately on their coming to their de- 
stination. Permit me to observe, that if 
you should like to have particular direc- 
tions relative to the best mode of proceed- 
ing in regard to the deodara seeds, now 
forwarded, a line addressed to Professor 
Lindley would, I am sure, be cheerfully 
attended to.’’ 


From another letter, Dec. 1833: 


‘* The deodara is of allothers the most de- 
sirable treeto be introduced into England ; 
I repeat that it is equal in magnificence to 
the Lebanon cedar, and far superior toit in 
the fragrance of its wood. The tree will 
stand the climate of the North of Europe 
beyond all doubt, and the seeds are so 
fresh, that they commenced germinating 
with me in the open ground in ten days, 
and under glass in my room in eight days. 
They should be previously steeped for two 
or three days in water. I expect that 
entire cones will arrive soon; they will 
be still better* adapted to be sent home 
than the seeds in their detached state. 
Still, Iam sure that the latter placed in 
phials, as I have done with those already 
forwarded, will do well.” 


B—lil. J. M. 


* Since this letter was written we have 
seen the cones of the deodara which have 
been forwarded to England. The young 
trees may be seen at Dropmore, at the 
Horticultural, at Mr. Harrison’s at 
Cheshunt, at the Duke of Devonshire’s 
at Chiswick, and other places. The fo- 
liage appears of a lighter hue than that 
of the cedar of Lebanon. 
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RICHMOND SOCIETY OF ARCHERS. 


Mr. Ursan, 

AS you occasionally devote a few 
pages to the commemoration of feats 
of Archery, I send you herewith an 
account of the Richmond Society, 
which has now existed for one hundred 
and sixty years, and their records are 
in tolerable order and preservation. 
In the year 1673, Henry Calverley, of 
Eryholme, Esq., in the county of York, 
is said to have given the Silver Arrow 
to the Society of Archers, which is still 
in their custody, and rules and regula- 
tions were then agreed upon at Scorton 
for the regulation of “‘ the shooting.” 

The first rule regulates the sum to 
be deposited; the second, that the 
place of shooting ‘‘ shall always be 
within six miles* of Eriholme,”’ unless 
otherwise resolved by the majority. 
The third rule regulates the colours of 
the targets ; the fourth, the distance to 
be at least “‘ eight score yards,” and 
not nearer than sixty yards. Fifth, 
he who first hits the gold to be cap- 
tain, and shall “‘ enjoy all the privilege 
due and belonging to that office during 
the year ensuing;” but he must bring 
the arrow to the next annual meeting, 
&c. The sixth regulates the manner 
of shooting. The seventh imposes a 
fine for swearing,—‘‘ for as much as 
the exercise of archery is lawful, laud- 
able, healthful, and innocent, and to 
the end that God’s holy name may not 
be dishonoured by any of that society, 
it is agreed and hereby declared, that 
if any one of them shall that day curse 
or swear in the hearing of any of that 
company, and the same proved before 
the captain and lieutenant, he shall 
forthwith pay down one shilling, and 
so proportionably for every oath,” &c. 
for the use of the poor. 

These rules have continued with 
little variation to the present day. A 
subscription is made amongst the mem- 
bers for a second prize, generally of a 
silver cup. And an account of the last 
“ shooting,” at Middleton-one-Row, 
will show how the prizes are awarded. 

Five pairs of targets were set up, 
the distance between one shooting 
point and another being 102 yards; 
that is two yards being allowed for the 
stand, and 100 yards for the flight of 
the arrow. The outer circle was white, 





* Extended to twenty miles, 1823. 
Gent. Mace. Vou. lV, 


the second black, the third blue, the 
fourth red, and the centre gold. The 
first prize, the silver arrow, was won 
by Mr. Crowe, by placing the first 
arrow in the gold, which entitles him 
to the custody of the arrow and to the 
honorary title of captain of archers for 
the year ensuing. The second prize 
was the subscription silver cup, value 
about seventeen guineas this year, and 
he holds the rank of lieutenant, by 
placing the most centrical arrow in the 
gold, during the days of shooting. 
There is also a captain of numbers, a 
lieutenant of numbers, a lieutenant of 
the arrow, gained by placing the first 
arrow in the red; and last of all, the 
** spooney,”’ by placing the last arrow 
in the white, by which he gained the 
ancient horn spoon, on which is in- 
scribed ‘“‘ Risum teneatis, amici ?’’ 
re # 

The following is a list of officers from 

the first foundation to the present 

period, with the respective places of 

meeting : 
A.D. Captains and Lieutenants. Places. 
1673. H. Calverley, esq. ;W.Wheatley,—Scorton 
1674. Geo. Dobson; pg come —Barton 

= p: : q son . 

1675. S. Birkbeck fy ‘Ailenaam }—£riholme 
1676. T. Dodsworth, esy. ; S. Birkbeck—Croft 
1677. John Dawson; 8, Birkbeck —Croft 
1678. Leo. Brakenbury ; L. Squire—Melsonby 
1679. John Murton; John Dawson—Melsonby 
1680. Thos. Gyll; Loftus Squire —Melsonby 
= N.Thompson; L. Brakenbury--Barton 
1682. 
. T. Garthorn ; Nich.Cole, esq.—Eriholme 
. P.Etherington ; P.Etherington-Eriholme 
. R. Wilkinson; R. Marshall—Eriholme 
. R. Grimstone ; John Sadler —Eriholme 
. L. Brakenbury; P.Robinson--Melsonby 
. R.Grimston ; P. Etherington—Melsonby 
. L. Brakenbury; J. Lawson —Melsonby 
. L.Brakenbury ; N. Thompson--Melsonby 
. W. Garthorn; J. Pilkington—Melsonby 
. R. Steadman; Geo. Hartley —Darlington 
3. Geo. Hartley ; Geo. Trotter —Barton 
. Geo. Hartley; Geo. Trotter —Eriholme 
. M. Hartley; L. Brakenbury —Melsonby 
1696. Marm. Hartley; Thos. Gyll —Barton 
. Will. Raine; Will. Raine—Middleton Tyas 


1699. : 
. M. Hartley; Thomas Gyll —Barton 


. Rob. Eden, esq. ; Wm. Raine—Darlif&ton 

. N. Thompson ; G. Harland—Pierceb: (.ige 

. N. Thompson; L.Brakenbury—Barton 

. N. Thompson; N. Thompson—Barton 

. Ant. Hammond; Ra. Lodge—Barton 

. C. Bridgwater; J. Etherington-Hartforth 

. Ro. Robinson; Ri.Wilson —Hartforth 

1709. Edw. Horner; N. Th Ricl d 

1710. R. Hutchinson; 
Rd. Robinson; 

1711. L. Brakenbu 





Pr 


} T.Thwaites--Richmond 
; G. Garnett —Richmond 


1712. Mr.Hammond; Mr.Theobalds-Richmond 

1713. Tho. Thwaites ; Rich. Wilson—Hartforth 

1714. J, Robinson; Edw. 7" —Richmond 
2 
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A.D. Captains and Lieutenants. 

1715. Leo. Hartley; Rich.Wilson — 
1716. Rev.J. Wilkinson ; T. Thwaites—Barton 

1717. Rev.J. Wilkinson; R.Robinson—Piercebr. 
1718. R. Robinson; Edw. Bell —Richmond 
1719. T.Thwaites ; R. Robinson —Richmond 
1720. Cu. Routh, esq. ; R.Robinson—Richmond 
1721. R. Robinson ; Edw. Bell —Richmond 
1722. A. Milbanke,esq.; C.Routh, esq.—Richm. 
1723. Edw. Bell; James White —Leeming Lane 
1724. A. Milbanke, esq. ; R. Robinson—Richm. 
1725. R. Robinson; R. Robinson —Leeming L. 


Places. 


1726. C. J. Prissick; J. White ©—Richmond 
1727. R. Robinson; W. Dobson —Yarm 
1728. Dr. Bell; R. Robinson —Croft 


1729. W. Browne, esq. ; Ja. Cooke,esq.—Croft 
1730. W. Davill,jun.esq.; M. Wass, esq.-Richm. 
. C.Readshaw,jr. ; H. Nicholls, jr.--Richmo. 
1732. Jas. White; ‘Thos. Kelley —Richmond 
1733. Jos. Coates ; W. Browne, esq. —Piercebr. 
1734. Jos. Coates ; Peter Marley —Richmond 
. Jos.Coates; Thos. Thwaites—Richmond 
1736. John Plumb ; Thos. Kelley —Richmond 
. Peter Marley; P. Marley —Barton 
. Rev.Mr.Theobalds;SirH.Smithson-P.bri. 
1739. James White; Jos. Coates —Richmond 
1740. Thos. Kelley; R. Seymour —Piercebri. 
. Thos. Kelley ; Thos. Kelley —Richmond 
1742. Jos. Coates; Thos. Watson —Richmond 
1743. Jos.Coates ; Rev.Mr.Theobald-Richmond 
. R. Seymour; John Plume —Richmond 
. SirH.Smithson ;* C. Readshaw—Piercebr. 
1746. Jos. Coates; John Plume —Stanwick 
. R. Robinson ; R. Seymour —Richmond 
1748. J. Appleby; Thos. Kelley —Richmond 
9. Isaac Truman; Hon.T.Vane—Darlington 
1750. John Bowyer, esq.; Hon.T.Vane-Darling. 
. Jos. Appleby ; Hon. T, Vane—Darlington 
1752. J. Collier, jun. J. Wright —Darlington 
3. M.Milbanke; Rev. Mr. Nicholson—Darl. 
. Rev. - Nicholson; W.Chaytor,esq.-Scorton 
5. Mr. Jones; Mr. Robinson —Hurworth 
1756. Robt. Hali; Robt. Davison —Richmond 
1757. Thos. Kitching; T. Watson —Darlington 
Thos. Kelley; G. Rickaby 
1758. John Wright ; John Wright —Richmond 
. Geo. Rickaby; Robt. Hall —Darlington 
1760. Geo. Rickaby; Robt. Hall —Richmond 
. Geo. Rickaby ; Thos. Watson—Richmond 
1762. G. Thompson ; R. Hodgson —Richmond 
. Robt. Hall; Geo. Rickaby —Richmond 
1764. Thos. Kelley ; Thos. Kelley —Darlington 
1765. Thos. Watson ; Thos. Kelley—Ferry Hill 
. Robt. Hall ; John Gainford —Darlington 
1767. ‘hos. Raine; R. Jackson —Darlington 
1768. James Portees ; J. Gainford —Hunworth 
1769. John Gainford ; Robt. Hall —Darlington 
. Robt. Hall; Thos. Watson —Richmond 


* Afterwards Duke of Northumberland. 
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A.D. _ Captains and Lieutenants. _ Places. 
1771. J. Gainford; Geo. Rickaby —Darlington 
1772. Geo. Rickaby ; J. Gainford —Richmond 
1773. (Not shot for) 

1774. (Not shot for) 

1775. Thos. as Rob. Jackson—Richmond 
1776. T. Kelley; Mr. Macfarlan —Richmond 
1777. oa shot for) 


Hg 0s. Kelley ; Rob. Jackson—Richmond 
1779. 

1780. 

1781. Robt. Hall; Mr. Gordon —Darlington 
1782. Robt. Hall; Hen. Wilson —Darlington 
1783. James Wilson ; Robt. Hall —Darlington 
1784. Robt. Hall; Robt. Hall —Darlington 
1785. Robt. Hall; Mr. Macfarlane—Darlington 


1786. T.Watson ; 8. Hod, 


on,esq.—Darlington 
1787. Thos. Watson; J. ) 


ayton —Darlington 


1788. (No shooting) 

1789. (Ditto) - 

1790. Mr. Macfarlan; Mr.Glenton—Richmond 
1791. Mic. Basnet ; Mr. Macfarlan—Richmond 
1792. F. Thompson; Tho. Watson —Darlington 
1793. John Hayton; T. Waistell —Darlington 


Jas. Glenton . 
. J. Glenton; { Mr. Waistell } —Darlington 


. Mr. Macfarlan; Mr. Glenton—Richmond 
1796. Jas. Glenton; Jas. Wensley —Richmond 
1797. T. Wycliffe,esq. ; Geo. Marley-Richmond 
. P. Macfarlan; P. Macfarlan—Richmond 
. (Not won); James Wensley —Richmond 
1800. (No shooting for ten years) 

. Rev.F.Blackburne ; Mr.Eaton-Richmond 
1810. F. Blackburne; Mr. Child —Richmond 


1811. Paul Wilson; Mr. Stamper —Richmond 
1812. Octavius Leefe; Geo. Croft —Richmond 
1813. Mr.Dennison; J.C. Ibbetson—Richmond 


1814. Thos. Foss; Mr. Dennison —Darlington 


1815. J. C. Ibbetson ; Geo, Croft —Richmond 
1816. Fr. Newby; J. Peacock,M.D.—Richmond 
1817. Will. Stamper; R. Wilson —Richmond 
1818. Thos. Gibson; J. Metcalfe —Richmond 
1819. Thos. Bowman; O. Leefe —Richmond 
1820. Isaac Fisher; Will. Gibbon —Richmond 
1821. George Croft ; Rob. Wilson —Richmond 
1822. (Disputed) —Richmond 
1823, Isaac Fisher; Will. Kirkley —Scorton 

1824. George Croft; Chr. Croft —Richmond 
1825. Robt. Thompson; C. Croft —Richmond 


1826. Will. Kirkby; Will. Reed —St. Martins 
1827. Thos. Bowman; Isa. Fisher —St. Martins 
1828. Will. Kirkby; F. Horner —Richmond 
1829. Christ. Croft; { C™Croft} _Richmond 
1830. Geo. Croft; Will. Kirkby —Richmond 
- Amb. Clement; I. Fisher —Richmond 
1832. Th. Smurthwaite; G. Croft —Richmond 


1833. W. H. Hardy; Is. Fisher —Richmond 
1834. Mr. Crowe; Mr. Leefe —Middleton- 
one-row 





COINS FOUND AT BEAWORTH IN 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, July 27. 

IN a paper published by the Society 
of Antiquaries, containing a descrip- 
tion of the coins of the Williams found 
at Beaworth in Hampshire, Mr. Haw- 
kins, in a very able dissertation, for 
which numismatists are much indebted 
to him, has given a chronological ar- 
rangement of these coins; and I think 
has succeeded, with one or two excep- 
tions, andthose of no great importance, 
in which I am inclined to differ from 
him, in giving us an arrangement of 
the coins in the order in which they 


HAMPSHIRE. 


were struck. As, however, I do not 
coincide with him as to where the point 
of separation between the coins of Wil- 
liam I. and II. should be placed, I 
think it right to lay before you and 
your learned readers my ideas on the 
subject. 

Mr. Hawkins has justly observed, 
that the discovery of this hoard does 
not materially assist in correcting the 
appropriation of the coins of the Wil- 
liams. I think, however, it has thrown 
some light on them, and this, combined 
with the elucidation which Mr. Haw- 
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kins himself has afforded, will, I think, 
lead us to a more correct arrangement 
of these coins than has hithertoexisted. 
As Mr. Hawkins’s plate of the coins 
of the Williams contains all the prin- 
cipal varieties of type hitherto pub- 
lished of these coins, I shall confine 
my observations to the coins exhibited 
in it. Nos. Ll, 2, 3, 4 are assigned by 
all writers to William I., and this ap- 
propriation can, I think, admit of no 
doubt. 

No. 5 has also been always assigned 
to the Conqueror; but, although in- 
clined to entertain the same opinion, 
I think that appropriation rather more 
doubtful than that of the four first 
numbers ; the two sceptres have gene- 
rally been considered as conclusive of 
the subject, but a possibility I think 
exists of these coins having been struck 
on occasion of Rufus’ invasion of Nor- 
mandy in 1090, in which he succeeded 
in conquering a great part of that 
duchy ; and a better reason for assign- 


_ ing them to the Conqueror seems to 


me deducible from the propriety of 
placing them before No. 6, which from 
the stars appears to have been copied 
from the great seal of Rufus, and 
struck at the commencement of his 
reign. 

I fully agree with Mr. Hawkins that 
these two coinages were successive, 
and that No. 5 was first struck; but I 
differ from him in their appropriation, 
as I think No. 5 was probably the last 
coinage of the Conqueror, and No. 6 
the first of Rufus, and that all the suc- 
ceeding numbers, including all those 
of the Pax type, also belong to Rufus. 

Mr. Hawkins seems to consider, 
that inferiority of workmanship in a 
great degree decides the question of 
the appropriation of coins, to the Con- 
queror or his son Rufus. It strikes 
me otherwise; and that it is not pro- 
bable that any immediate change in 
the character of engraving the dies, 
took place on the death of the Con- 
queror, or a cessation of coining. On 
the contrary, I should suppose that, as 
the succession of Rufus was left un- 
certain by his father, and the privilege 
of coinage was an attribute of royalty, 
Rufus would be likely to coin money 
as soon as he obtained the doubtful 
but coveted crown of England. And 
having varied his great seal from his 
father’s, by the addition of two stars, 
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that the same variation would be ex- 
tended to the coinage; and then it 
naturally follows that No. 6, the first 
coinage of Rufus, and executed by the 
engravers in the Mint at the Con- 
queror’s death, will be similar in work- 
manship to his father’s, though differ- 
ing in type. With the gradual extinc- 
tion of the Saxon engravers, whom the 
Normans found in the Mint, or their 
pupils and successors, together with 
the increased and progressive turbu- 
lence of the government of Rufus, and 
his necessities towards the close of his 
reign, we may suppose less attention 
was paid to the coinage, and probably, 
also, less money was struck. Yet, as 
the kingdom became drained of coin, 
to meet his wars, expeditions, and pur- 
chases of foreign territory, some coin- 
age might be absolutely required for 
England. From want of education 
and practice, an inferior class of en- 
gravers would now occupy the Mints, 
producing a deteriorated and barbarous 
style of workmanship, in accordance 
with Nos. 17 and 18, given by Mr. 
Hawkins ; and which, as that gentle- 
man remarks, are clearly identified in 
style with the early coinages of Henry 
I. In my mind this establishes a na- 
tural chain of connection, by which 
No. 6 as decidedly belongs to Rufus 
as No. 18. And if so, as No. 6 is 
from the Beaworth hoard, I conjecture 
they are all the coins of Rufus. 

The next coinage was, I think it pro- 
bable, that of No. 11. Mr. Hawkins 
seems to think it possible it might have 
preceded No. 8; and a comparison of 
the moneyers found on these coins, 
with those on No. 6, will afford strong 
evidence that both these types, 6 and 
11 preceded that of Nos. 9 and 10. 
The moneyers Anderbod on Winc. and 
Anspuc on Linc. are found on Nos. 6 
and 11, and the former on the coins of 
the Confessor and Harold ; but neither 
of these names appears on the nume- 
rous coins of the type of Nos. 9 and 
10, struck at Winchester and Lincoln, 
of which 1587 of the former town and 
171 of the latter, were found at Bea- 
worth ; to which strong evidence we 
may add, that the letters of the word 
Taunton, which appear on Nos. 8, 9, 
and 10, are always TAN, but on Nos. 6 
and 11 TANV. 

The next coinage was, I think, that 
of the Paxs type with full face, Nos. 9 
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and 10 constituting the great part of 
the hoard found at Beaworth ; and the 
reason | am induced to place these be- 
fore Nos. 7 and 8 is, that the latter 
appear more connected with Nos. 12 
and 13, which are evidently coins of a 
later date than those we have already 
considered. 

The coinage which followed Nos. 9 
and 10 was probably No. 8, as it also 
bears the word Paxs. And here I shall 
offer a few observations on that mueh 
disputed word. The word Pacx oceurs 
on the coins of Cnut and the Confessor; 
Pax on those of Harold II. and Henry 
1., and Paxs on those of the Williams; 
the two former words differing only in 
the spelling, must simply have denoted 
Peace, and the coins bearing them been 
struck at some period of these respec- 
tive reigns applicable to that word; 
what that period was, it is not in this 
place our purpose to inguire, it having, 
as I think will be admitted, no refer- 
ence whatever to the event denoted by 
the word Paxs on the coins of the Wil- 
liams. This latter word. differs from 
the others in the letter s forming the 
termination, and I think it will also be 
admitted that this letter must have had 
some peculiar signification. 

Some of our most eminent antiqua- 
ries have offered conjectures as to this 
word, but generally coupled with strong 
doubts as to their propriety, whilst by 
others no explanation has been even at- 
tempted ; in my opinion, however, the 
history of the Williams supplies us 
with two events to which the word 
Paxs would most happily apply. The 
first is the peace with the Scofch in 
1072, and the second that with the 
same nation in 1091, andI am strongly 
of opinion that the latter was the event 
referred to, both from the probability 
of the coins bearing this word belong- 
ing to Rufus, and also from the im- 
portance attached to this treaty at the 
time, which Rufus considered so great, 
that he received Prince Edgar, who 
was employed inthe negociation, into 
favour, and allowed him to return into 
England. 

The next coinage must, F think, have 
been No. 7, as it seems to form a con- 
necting link between No. 8 and No. 12, 
which I think was the next coin struck, 
and which Mr. Hawkins places at the 
head of the coins of Rufus, but which, 
according to my arrangement, was 
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more probably struck about the middle 
of his reign. 

The six numbers which follow re- 
quire no observations; they are evi- 
dently the last coins of the Williams, 
and I entirely agree with Mr. Hawkins 
as to their arrangement. 

From these observations, therefore, 
it will be perceived, that the principal 
difference between my arrangement of 
these coins and that of Mr. Hawkins, 
is in the point of separation of the two 
reigns, Mr. Hawkins placing it be- 
tween Nos. 11 and 12, and | between 
Nos. 5 and 6; and the order in which 
I place them is as follows :— 

Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 5 to the Conqueror. 

Nos. 6, 11, 9, 10, 8, 7, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18 to Rufus. 

The probability that the quantity of 
money coined by William I. must have 
far exceeded that struck by Rufus, 
cannot, I think, be considered as dis- 
turbed by this system; if we reffect 
that, previous to the accidental disco- 
very of this hoard, the coins of the 
first five numbers were probably as 
numerous as those of the last thirteen 
put together; that Rufus having used 
a greater number of types, is no proof 
of his having coined more money, and 
that the great numbers of the coins of 
any king which have descended to us, 
has arisen more from the accidental 
discovery of some large hoards than 
from the extent of his coinage. 

Two coins, by some attributed te 
the Williams, remain to be noticed ; 
they are published in Ruding, Supple- 
ment, part ii. Nos. 1 and 2, bearing 
the legends Luillem Du. O. & Willel- 
mus O. 

These coins are now generally con 
sidered as not belonging to either of 
the Williams, but considerable doubt 
still seems to exist as to their appro- 
priation. In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for August 1827, } have offered 
some remarks on them, tending to 
show that they probably belonged to 
William, eldest son to Henry 1., and 
I still adhere to that opinion. Mr. 
Hawkins conjectures them to belong 
to William, second son of Stephen, 
from the circumstance of Eustace, 
Stephen’s eldest son, having coined 
money, and a few of Stephen’s coins 
being found with them ; but a compa- 
rison of No. | with No. 5 in the sathe 
plate, belonging to Henry 1., which, 
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together with several other coins of 
that prince, was found along with it, 
and the circumstance of No. 2 being, 
as Mr. Hawkins mentions, quite iden- 
tical as to type and workmanship with 
a half coin on which the name of Henry 
appears, leaves, 1 think, no doubt that 
these coins are connected with Heary 
I. and not with Stephen. 

Mr. Hawkins says, could it be abso- 
lutely decided whether these coins be- 
long to Henry I. or Il. it would not be 
difficult to assign the coins in question. 
There can be however, I think, little 
doubt that No. 5 belongs to Henry I.; 
but, even admitting that it belonged to 
Henry II. 1 should be more inclined 
to suppose the two coins in question 
to belong to his eldest son William, 
who died an infant, in the commence- 
ment of his father’s reign, than to 
Stephen’s son William, as the strong 
resemblance of No.1 to No. 5 renders 
it in my mind nearly certain that Wil- 
liam was the son of Henry. 

Having thus given my ideas as to 
the arrangement of these coins, it only 
remains for me to offer a few observa- 
tions on the circumstance of such a 
number of moneyers and mints being 
found on those discovered at Beaworth, 
whilst the coins themselves are almost 
all of one type, and from their state of 
preservation could never have been in 
circulation. 

A brother collector of mine has sug- 
gested to me, that this hoard most pro- 
bably was either a part or the whole 
of the king’s seniorage, from the dif- 
ferent mints, of one coinage. And 
that it would also indicate that the 
engravers were limited ina great mea- 
sure to one type, for the same period. 
From which circumstance another 
question may arise, whether the dies 
were not engraved at the seat of go- 
vernment, at Winchester or London, 


and sent to the other different mints,. 


leaving the local engravers or money- 
ers, to insert their names and resi- 
dences, by which they were made ac- 
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countable to the king for the goodness 
of the coins? And supposing this 
hoard was the king’s seniorage, we may 
presume that the best struck and weigh- 
tiest coins would be selected by the mo- 
neyers for their own credit and safety. 

To.this opinion I fully subscribe, as 
it seems to afford the only plausi- 
ble solution hitherto offered on this 
subject. 

If we suppose it to be, as some wri- 
ters have conjectured, the produce of a 
tax, we must suppose the taxes to be 
paid into the different mints, the money 
re-coined, and the amount transmitted 
to the royal treasury, a mode of pro- 
ceeding of which history does not fur- 
nish us with any account; or we must 
suppose the merchants, previous to 
paying their taxes, to have brought, as 
they often did, their bullion and foreign 
coins to the mints, and having con- 
verted them into current coin of the 
realm, to have transmitted them to the 
treasury ; but in this case it would be 
extremely improbable that in a general 
payment of taxes no mixture of coins 
already in circulation should be found. 

There is another supposition which 
at first sight may appear probable, 
that a general re-coinage having taken 
place, and the amount transmitted to 
the king’s treasury, the hoard in ques- 
tion consisted of a portion taken 
from the whole; but if this was the 
case, unless we suppose the entire was 
shaken together as much as possible, 
it is scarcely probable that a portion 
of 6 or 7,000 pieces should have con- 
tained, as it did, specimens of, with 
scarcely one exception, every mint and 
perhaps every moneyer in the kingdom. 

lf, however, we adopt the idea that 
it was the amount of the king’s seigno- 
rage, we have no improbability to en- 
counter; but the hoard, from its amount 
and variety of mints and moneyers, 
was exactly such as we might expect 
to find the produce of the king’s seigno- 
rage on one coinage. 

Your’s, &c. Joun Linpsay. 





MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS.—No. VIII. 
ORIGINAL LETTER FROM HANNAH MORE TO THE REV. W. L. BOWLES. 


Mr. Ursan, 


Salisbury, Aug. 5. 


In the Life of Hannah More, mention is made of “‘ the Poet of Urns and 


Obelisks—Mr. B..... 3 


That there may not be any doubt of the person whom 


her sister Martha designates by that description, and as your admirable Critic 
on the work has spoken of me with most friendly warmth and cordial kindness, 
I send you an original letter from the accomplished Hannah herself, which will 
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best explain why “‘ Mr. B....” is called “ the poet of Urns and Obelisks ;”” no 
very civil title, however, considering the attention I paid to her wishes, and 
the high respect, short of adulation, which I bore to her talents and virtues. 
I may possibly surprise the Editor, and entertain your readers, with a few anec- 


dotes. 


Dear Sir, 


1 am extremely obliged to you for 
the trouble you have had the goodness 
to take, and which I am afraid you 
will be tempted tg regret when you see 
that it is not yet at an end. 

If you will have the goodness to send 
an order to Mr. King to make an Urn 
exactly resembling yours in all points, 
it would have more weight, and be 
likely to be better executed than if it 
came from me. I take the liberty to 
inclose two very plain inscriptions. I 
shall esteem it a favour if you will se- 
lect one of them, and send to Mr. King 
after you have made any alterations. 
I agree with you in thinking it cannot 
be too simple. Do you think Ré. Rd. 
or D.D. should have place in a memo- 
rial of this nature? Beso kind as put 
stops and capitals, charging King to 
adhere to them; and tell him (it was 
your own suggestion) to send me a 
copy in his own hand-writing to pre- 
vent mistakes. You will recommend 
expedition. When he sends the copy, 


W. L. Bowrzs. 
I will point out to him how the Urn 
must be conveyed hither. 

I am a little fearful about the co. 
loured glass, unless I had a knowing 
friend on the spot tolookat it,—a friend 
of mine having lately had some that 
was quite dark sent ; but I believe I 
shall venture. 

I should be much gratified to pay 
my respects to Mrs. Bowles, but fear I 
must postpone that pleasure. Should 
you and Mr. Nares visit the rocks of 
Clifton or of Chedder, you would in 
either case be within ten miles of us, 
and we should be happy to show you 
our Goblin-Coomb, which I think you 
did not see. Should you be induced 
to think of this, you would favour me 
with a few days’ notice, as we expect 
about that time my oldest friend Lord 
Barham, and our slender accommoda- 
tions oblige us to receive our friends 
in succession. We shall hope to see 
the ladies with you. 

1 am, dear Sir, your very obliged 
and faithful servant, H. More. 
Barley Wood, 14th August. 





LETTER OF THE LATE WILLIAM COBBETT TO MR. NICHOLS, PRINTER OF THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, Philadelphia, 1st Aug. 1797. 

T am that identical William Cobbett 
(called Peter Porcupine) whose writ- 
ings you have now and then honoured 
with your approbation. I take the 
liberty of enclosing you a file of my 
Gazette for the month past, which | 
shall repeat at the end of every month, 
begging of you to send me in return 
your useful and entertaining Magazine. 
This shall, however, be optional with 
you. I send you my paper, because, in 
your hands, I know it may become of 
use to my countrymen. Mark well all 
the passages respecting the Republican 
Britons amongst us. Dependon it they 
are sunk here below even the par of 
rascality and wretchedness. 

Few booksellers in the United States 
carry on that branch of business with 
more life than I do. If you choose, 
and can fall upon any arrangement, I 
will receive from you a few volumes of 
your magazine half-yearly? 1 could 


get 50, if not 100 subscribers to the 
work, and this would take off a good 


number of your surplus dead stock. 
This I must leave to yourself, Sir, but 
let me beg of you not to omit sending 
me your magazine half-yearly. I want 
also the two volumes for 1796. I will 
fall upon some method of getting you 
the money for these things. Let me 
have the honour of a letter from good 
** Old Sylvanus,” and please to com- 
municate to me the mode in which 1 
can be most useful to your excellent 
publication. 

America is become an interesting 
scene. Let me request you to pay 
particular attention to the humiliation 
we now experience on account of the 
weakness of our government, and to beg 
you to observe that that weakness 
grows out of the abominable system of 
universal suffrage. But, by reading 
the Gazette through you will choose 
for yourself. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most humble and obedient servant, 

Wo. Cosserr. 
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INSCRIPTION TO THE LATB GEORGE WILLIAMS, M.D. IN THE CHAPEL OF i 
CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. i 


Mr. Ursan, London, August 18, 1835. 
THE following epitaph to the memory of a physician, distinguished 

alike by his knowledge as a physiologist, his literary attainments as a 

scholar, and his virtues as a Christian (a memoir of whom was published 

in your number for March 1834, vol. 1. p. 334) has been erected in the 

chapel of Corpus Christi college, Oxford. It has been recently printed in 

a topographical work of deserved reputation, but an error having by some 

means crept into the copy from which it was printed (and no sort of com- | 

position is more endamaged by mistakes, however small), I herewith send 

for insertion a copy which I have taken care to verify. INDAGATOR. 


ako 


SCIAS QVI HAEC TECVM CONTEMPLERIS 
MORTALITATIS DOCVMENTA 
MARMOR QVOD SPECTAS HONORARIVM 
GEORGIO WILLIAMS M.D 
SOCIO VICEPRAESIDENTI BENEFACTORI 
IN ACADEMIA REI BOTANICAE PROFESSORI 
BIBLIOTHECAE CVSTODI RADCLIVIANAE 
PRAESIDENTEM ET SOCIOS C.C.C 
PONENDVM CENSVISSE 
NE INTRA HOS PARIETES TITVLO CAREAT 
SODALIS MEMORIA CONIVNCTISSIMI 
NE TESTIMONIO 
GRATI COLLEGII PIETAS MOERENTIS DESIDERIA 





. INERANT LECTOR IN HOC VIRO 
F MEDICO VERE CHRISTIANO 
SVMMA ERGA DEVM RELIGIO 
STABILIS IN MERITIS SERVATORIS NOSTRI FIDES 
ILLIBATA MORVM SANCTITAS MODESTIA PLANE SINGYLARIS 
INGENIVM IVDICII QVADAM SEVERITATE SVBACTVM 
ERVDITIO MVLTIPLEX LITTERAE ELEGANTIORES 
AD LINACRI NORMAM 
PENITIORI MEDICINAE SCIENTIAE 
ET PHILOSOPHIAE DISCIPLINIS INSERVIENTES 


INTEREA ELVCEBANT 
PERSPICAX IN EXPENDENDIS RERVM MOMENTIS PRVDENTIA 
ANIMVS IN QVOTIDIANA VITAE CONSVETVDINE 
ERGA OMNES COMIS ET BENEVOLVS 
SVORVM SEMPER AMANTISSIMVS 


IN COLLEGIVM C. C ASCITVS EST HANTONIENSIS A. D. MDCCLXXI 
MORBO CONFECTVS OBDORMIVIT DIE XVII. IAN. A, D MDCCCXXXIV 
ANNVM AGENS SEPTVAGESIMVM PRIMVM IN COEMETERIO 
SANCTI PETRI IN ORIENTE EIVSDEM VICI INCOLA SEPVLTVS 


HIC IVXTA CINERES AVVNCVLI CENOTAPHIO DONATVS EST 
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QuazsTIONES VENUSINA. 
No. VI. 
Mr. Ursan, Charing, Aug. 14. 


THE conjectural reading in the first 
Ode of Horace, v. 29, Te doctarum he- 
dere premia frontium | Diis miscent 
superis, as addressed to Mecenas in 
his character of a man of elegant learn- 
ing and the patron of literature, has 
been very generally received with great 
approbation. It is indeed a noble im- 
provement, and carries with it inter- 
nal evidence abundantly of its truth. 

Singularly enough, the first original 
proposer of that fine emendation re- 
mains yet unascertained. You here- 
with receive a brief statement of the 
different pretensions as far as they 
have come to my knowledge: and in 
thus appealing to your learned readers, 
Mr. Urban, I may be able to elicit 
perhaps some unquestionable fact to 
determine the matter once for all. 

1. Apparently, then, the celebrated 
Dr. Hare is one claimant: for in a 
note to his Scripture Vindicated (1721, 
p. 263), when wishing to exemplify 
the value of conjectural criticism, he 
very cleverly shows, that the change 
from Me to Te is demanded by the 
context, and then concludes with these 
words: ‘‘ I instance in this emenda- 
tion the rather, because the ingenious 
author of the Freethinker tells us, that 
another person also of no name in 
Critick, a learned North Briton, hath 
had the fortune to hit upon the same.” 

Not long after this, John Jones, in 
his edition of Horace, 1736, adopts 
the emendation from Dr. Hare, and 
puts it thus in a very strong light: Si 
jam Diis mixtus esset superis Horatius, 
cur se Mecenatis suffragio cohonestari 
cuperet ? 

And D. Watson, in his Horace, 1741, 
V.i. p. 5, translates Te doctarum, &c. 
in this decisive manner, “‘ Exalts you 
my patron and supporter to the Gods 
above ;” and then, after referring to 
Dr. Hare for his authority in reading 
it so, he exposes the irrelevancy of 
ME to the reasoning and whole drift 
of the passage. 

2. But Dr. Francis, on the other 
hand, who reads Te, and calls it a ne- 
cessary correction, says distinctly, 
** We are obliged for this correction to 
Rutcersius.” And our learned con- 


temporary, Mr. Kidd, in his edition 
3 
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of Horace, has these very words on 
the subject, 


Te, quam suboluit Rutcersivs, pro- 
tulit Harius, &c. 


3. While Cuningham, the well-known 
antagonist of Bentley, as quoted in 
Dr. Combe’s Variorum, refers the con- 
jecture (which however he does not 
approve,) to a different source still : 

“* His verbis, Me Diis miscent superis 
(sic enim legendum, non Te Diis, ut 
conjiciebat cl. BroucKkuvsivs), indicat 
se in ccelo esse, hoc est, beatissimum 
esse ;” &c. 


Now, Mr. Urban, in the honest 
desire to give suum cuigue, here is a 
cruel perplexity for you. Who shall 
relieve us from it? Some accurate 
scholar it must be, well acquainted 
with all the writings of Rutgersius and 
Brouckhusius, who can refer distinctly 
to any work of either of those learned 
men, in proof of his being the original 
author required of that most happy 
emendation. I have not been idle 
myself in the search; but hitherto 
without any success. And then who 
could the North Briton be? What 
is the precise book, here meant by the 
general title, Freethinker? And in 
what particular volume and page is 
that North Briton so mentioned? 

Yours, &c. a. es 


Mr. Ursan, 


TRUE to its original purpose of 
being the medium of communication 
between different correspondents, and 
especially on subjects that are caviare 
to the multitude, your Magazine for 
June and July last contains respec- 
tively a discussion on a passage of 
Horace—where it may be fairly said 
of Bentley, that 


‘* Versat saxum sudando neque proficit 
hilum.”’ 


It is not therefore without reason 
that your ¢talented* correspondent J.M. 





* T am weil aware that J. M. like poor 
Charles Mathews of facetious memory, 
feels a qualm of sickness whenever he 
hears this horrible word, first introduced 
by the Cockney school ; and that in the 
language of Aristophanes he cries out 
TIrepiv, wragdv 327! But how is a body to 
express himself in an age of Goths and 
Vandals, except by using the language of 
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objects to a reading which, though it 
is found in many MSS. and is backed 
by the stupendous learning of the 
great Richard, is nevertheless not what 
Horace wrote, because at variance 
with his peculiar characteristic of 
common sense. The passage, as com- 
monly read in Ep. i. 16, is 

‘‘ Idem si clamet furem, neget esse pudi- 


cum, 
Contendat laqueo collum prensisse pater- 


num, 

Mordear opprobriis falsis, mutemque co- 
lores ? 

Falsus honor juvat, et mendax infamia 
terret 

Quem, nisi mendosum et mendacem ? 


But here, instead of mendacem, Cru- 
quius was the first to edit medicandum 
on the authority of his MSS. and the 
Vet. Schol. although John of Salis- 
bury, quoted by Bentley, acknowledges 
the Vulgate, which J. M. too would 
not disturb, but alter rather mendosum 
into ventosum. Of this correction it 
seems, J. M. is so venfosus, i.e. accord- 
ing to his own interpretation, vain, as 
to assert that he has at length re- 
stored Horace to himself. Your friend 
H. R. may however fairly say of it, 


Dedi id protervis in Criticum mare 
Portare ventis, 


by showing that ventosus has not, in 
Horace at least, the meaning J. M. 
assigns to it; and that the passage in 
Seneca, where ventosus and mendax 
are united, and which at first sight 
seems to put the proposed reading 
extra omnis dubitationis aleam, is not 
in point. 

It must nevertheless be conceded, 
what J. M. has well observed, that 
the balance of the sentence requires 
the words falsus honor, and mendax 
infamia, to have some expressions bet- 
ter suited to them than mendosum eé¢ 
medicandum ; because false honor de- 
lights not the faulty man, but the vain 
one ; who, not possessing any honors 
either of birth or station, as was the 
case with Horace, the son of a freed 
man, would be desirous of obtaining 
some honours, no matter whether 





men who have done their best to pollute 
the purity of English by every abomina- 
tion emanating from the small.beer minds 
of the march-of-intellect era. 

~ ‘Gent. Maa. Vor. lV. 
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genuine like gold, or false like pinch- 
beck; and in this point of view ven- 
tosus would be very appropriate if we 
were secure of the Latinity as being 
of the Augustan age. That mendosum 
is therefore mendose, 1 have not the 
least shadow of doubt. But the fault 
lies somewhat deeper than even J. M. 
suspects. For what is the meaning of 
the words mendax infamia terret—me- 
dicandum? Surely a man fo be cured, 
is not to be frightened by the tongue 
of a Mrs. Scandal, although he might 
be at the knife of a Sir Astley Cooper. 
Read then, what Horace probably 
wrote, 


Mordear opprobriis falsis, mutemque co- 
lores ? 

Falsus honor juvat, et mendax infamia 
terret 

Quem, nisi mendicum et mordacem ? 


i. e. whom but the beggar and the 
backbiter: for thus mendicum will ap- 
proximate to the medicandum, and show 
that the words were once so trans- 
posed, mordacem et mendicum, that 
mordacem might belong to ¢erret, and 
mendicum to juvat. 

With regard to the general sense of 
the passage, they who remember that 
in the Saturnalia of the Romans the 
slaves were for a brief time masters, 
and doubtless pleased with their false 
honours, will understand the expres- 
sion falsus honor juvat mendicum—while 
they who know that a scandal-monger 
or back-biter is disarmed at once by 
treating him as a mad-dog—and by 
calling out feenum habet in cornu, longe 
fuge, will understand mendazx infamia 
terret mordacem : for thus the offending 
party would be destroyed by his own 
weapon of lying infamy. 


Yours, &c. TIS. 


P.S. Since the above was written, 
a learned friend has suggested the fol- 
lowing explanation of this passage, as 
tead by Bentley : 


‘‘ The perfectly virtuous and thoroughly 
vicious,’’ says he, ‘‘ are equally insensible 
to good and evil report ; the one despises it 
as worthless, the other as powerless. It 
is only the man who, though faulty, men- 
dosus, is still open to amendment, medi- 
candus, that is, desirous of gaining the 
honour of false praise from some, and 
fearful of exciting the lying scandal of 
others.”’ : 


sg > 
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ON SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS, THEIR POETICAL MERITS, AND ON THE QUESTION 
TO WHOM THEY ARE ADDRESSED, BY D. L. RICHARDSON. 


AT a time when our elder poets are 
so much studied, and so justly ad- 
mired, it seems not a little extraor- 
dinary that the Sonnets of the im- 
mortal Shakspeare should be almost 
utterly neglected. When alluded to, 
as they rarely are, by modern critics, 
it is generally to echo the flippant in- 
solence of Steevens, who asserted that 
“ nothing short of the strongest act of 
parliament could enlist readers into 
their service.”” We know, however, 
that in Shakspeare’s lifetime, these 
** sugred Sonnets,” as Meres quaintly 
calls them, were in great esteem, and 
were fora long while far better known 
than many of the Plays, which fell 
into comparative disrepute for some 
time before the author’s death, and 
were not published in a complete 
state until several years after. Only 
eleven of the Dramas were printed 
during the Poet’s life. Shakspeare 
died (on his birth-day, April 23) in 
1616, and the edition I have alluded 
to, was printed in 1623, and was the 
joint speculation of four booksellers ; 
a circumstance from which Malone 
infers, that no single publisher was at 
that time willing to risk his money on 
an entire collection of the plays. A 
bookseller of the name of Jaggard did 
not hesitate to publish on his own ac- 
count, in 1599, the sonnets which ap- 
pear under the title of ‘‘ The Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,’”’ even in defiance of 
the author, or at all events, without 
consulting his wishes. The collection 
‘was so inaccurate, and made with so 
little care, that ‘‘ Marlow’s Madrigal,’ 
**Come live with me,” &c. was in- 
cluded in it, as the production of 
Shakspeare. The unpopularity of 
Shakspeare’s dramatic works during 
even the greater part of the 17th cen- 
tury, is another illustration to be 
added to a thousand others, of the 
capriciousness of the public taste. In 
one hundred years were published only 
four editions of his plays, and now, 
perhaps, next to the Bible, the ex- 
elusive copyright of these works would 


be more valuable than that of any 


other publication that has yet ap- 
peared, 


When we reflect upon the manner in 
which the Plays have been subjected to 
the fickleness of the public mind, we 
ought, perhaps, to be less surprised at 
the fate of the Sonnets. There are also 
certain considerations connected with 
the latter, which may render their pre- 
sent unpopularity a mystery of more 
easy solution. In the first place, we 
must recollect the equivocal nature of 
their subject, and secondly, the unpo- 
pular character of the sonnet, as a 
peculiar form of verse. It is true, 
that at the time of their original pub- 
lication, the sonnet was a fashionable 
species of composition, but it forced its 
way into notice rather from the great 
reputation of its cultivators, than from 
its actual adaptation to the general 
taste. 

Another cause for their neglect may 
be discovered in the enmity of Stee- 
vens, whose arrogant and tasteless cri- 
ticisms have had a strange influence 
over succeeding commentators. Alex- 
ander Chalmers observes, that “ it is 
perhaps necessary that some notice 
should be taken of Shakspeare’s 
poems, in an account of his life and 
writings, although they have never’ 
(which is not true) ‘‘ been favourites 
with the public ;”’ but all he ventures 
to add, on so insignificant and un- 
worthy a subject, is that the pe- 
remptory decision of Mr. Steevens, 
on the merits of those poems, severe as 
it is, only amounts to the general 
conclusion of modern critics! He 
has also the audacity and folly to pre- 
tend, that it is necessary to offer some 
apology for inserting the poems of 
William Shakspeare in his voluminous 
collection of the British Poets. He 
ventures to assert that there are 
** scattered beauties” in the sonnets, 
** enough, it is hoped, to justify their 
admission” into the same collection in 
which Corbet, Turberville, Pitt, Yal- 
den, Hughes, Duke, King, Sprat, 
Walsh, and Pomfret, have each an ho- 
nourable place ! ! 

In the lives of Shakspeare, in most 
of the Encyclopedias, a contemptuous 
silence is observed on the subject of 
the Sonnets; and indeed, the mass of 
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readers at the present day are not 
even aware that Shakspeare is the 
author of a volume of Miscellaneous 
Poems. Wordsworth, in one of his 
prefaces to his own poems, (pub- 
lished in 1815,) announces it as an 
interesting fact, that such a work is 
extant, and that it is every way 
worthy of the illustrious Shakspeare. 
Dr. Drake, however, is thé only 
writer who has taken up the subject 
with the enthusiasm, that every thing 
connected with that glorious name is 
so well calculated to awaken. His 
indefatigable industry, and the ge- 
nuine love of literature which he on 
all occasions exhibits, excite the re- 
spect and sympathy of every generous 
mind. He has contributed more than 
any other critic with whom I am ac- 
quainted to revive these unjustly neg- 
lected poems. 

A regret has often been expressed 
that we have little beyond a collection 
of barren dates in what is called the 
life of Shakspeare. Now I conceive, 
and in this opinion I do not stand 
alone, that if any new light be thrown 
on Shakspeare’s life and character, it 
must result from a careful and pro- 
found study of these sonnets. Fre- 
derick Schlegel has observed, that it 
is in these pieces that we are first in- 
troduced to a personal knowledge of 
the great poet and his feelings. 
“* When he wrote sonnets,’”’ he ob- 
serves, ‘‘ it seems as if he had con- 
sidered himself as more of a poet than 
when he wrote plays; he was the 
manager of a theatre, and he viewed 
the drama as his business; on it he 
exerted all his intellect and power; 
but when he had feelings intense and 
secret to express, he had recourse to 
a form of writing with which his 
habits had rendered him familiar. It 
is strange but delightful to scrutinize, 
in these short effusions, the character 
of Shakspeare. For the right under- 
standing of even his dramatic works, 


these lyrics are of the greatest im- 
portance; they show us, that in his 
dramas he very seldom speaks ‘‘ ac- 
cording to his own thoughts or feel- 
ings, but according to his knowledge.” 
This is also the opinion of his cele- 
brated brother, Augustus William 
Schlegel; and I take up a strong po- 
sition indeed, when | shelter myself 
under such authorities.* Mr.Thomas 
Campbell, however, has expressed his 
surprise that the last mentioned critic, 
** one of the most brilliant and acute 
spirits of the age,’’ should have made 
this ‘‘ erroneous over-estimate of the 
light derivable from these poems, re- 
specting the poet’s history.” He 
contends, that the facts attested by 
the sonnets, ‘‘ can be held in a nut- 
shell; that they do not unequi- 
vocally paint the actual situation of 
the poet, nor make us acquainted with 
his passions; nor contain any con- 
fession of the most remarkable errors 
of his youthful years. He does not 
deny that some slight indications of a 
personal nature may be gathered from 
a careful perusal, but considers these 
to be grossly exaggerated by the Ger- 
man critic, and insists that the son- 
nets contain nothing new or im- 
portant as to the Poet’s life and 
character. Hazlitt also, for whose 
critical taste and acumen I have ge- 
nerally a high respect, has strangely 
lost himself upon this subject. ‘‘ Of 
the sonnets,” says he, ‘‘ I do not 
well know what to say ;” as if their 
merit were a doubtful question. He, 
however, seems to rest his objection 
to them more on the ground of the 
obscurity of their subject, than their 
deficiency of poetical attractions, for 
he admits that many of them are 
highly beautiful in themselves, and 
interesting, as they relate to the per- 
sonal feelings of the author. 

These sonnets are not constructed 
after the legitimate Italian model, nor 
do they possess especial claims upon 





* « Tt betrayed an extraordinary deficiency of critical acumen in the com- 
mentators of Shakspeare, that none of them, as far as we know, have ever thought of 
availing themselves of his sonnets for tracing the circumstances of his life. These 
sonnets paint most unequivocally the actual situation and sentiments of the poet; 
they enable us to become acquainted with the passions of the man; they even contain 
the most remarkable confessions of his youthful errors.’’ Lectures on Dramatic 
Literature, by Augustus William Schleyel. The remarks of Frederick Schlegel [ 
extract from his Lectures on the History of Literature, ancient and modern,’ 
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our notice, as specimens of a particu- 
lar class of compositions. After what 
English writer Shakspeare formed his 
sonnets has been a matter of much 
inquiry. This species of poem was 
introduced into England during the 
reign of Henry the.Eighth. In 1540, 
Wyatt published his collection of Son- 
nets, which were constructed very 
nearly on the original Italian model. 
He was followed in the same depart- 
ment of poetry by the accomplished, 
but unfortunate, Surrey, in 1557, who 
produced a series of very beautiful 
poems ; to which, however, the Italian 
critics would have reluctantly con- 
ceded the title of sonnet. They con- 
sist, in the same manner as Shak- 
speare’s, of. three quatrains, or four 
line verses, with alternate rhymes, 
and a concluding couplet. Watson’s 
Sonnets, to which Steevens absurdly 
assigns the superiority over those of 
Shakspeare, were published in 1581. 
They are extremely inaccurate in their 
construction, and utterly worthless in 
point of diction, thought, and imagery. 
They do not even preserve the ordi- 
nary limits and appearance of the son- 
net; but invariably consist of eighteen 
lines, instead of fourteen, and possess 
no one characteristic that entitles them 
to that denomination. Sidney’s Son- 
nets, published in 1591, are built more 
closely after the Italian model, and are 
often extremely elegant. They usually 
consist of an octant of two alternate 
rhymes, and a sextant, in which the 
first line and the third, the second and 
the fourth, the fifth and the sixth, are 
made to rhyme together. Daniel, 
whose fifty-seven sonnets (to Delia) 
were published in 1592, and whom 
Headley styles the Atticus of his day, 
seems to have followed the example 
of Surrey, and formed them of three 
elegiac stanzas and a couplet. In 
1595, the tender and romantic Spen- 
ser eclipsed all who had started before 
him by a series of eighty-eight son- 
nets; these consist of three tetra- 
chords in alternate rhyme, the last 
line of the first tetrachord rhyming 
to the first of the second, and the last 
of the second to the first of the third, 
with a couplet termination. This sys- 
tem, though not legitimate, is rather 
pleasing. The next writer of sonnets 
of any note is Drayton, who formed 
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his poems after Surrey and Daniel, 
To Drayton succeeded Shakspeare. 

Malone and Dr. Drake (to the latter 
of whom I am indebted for some of 
the above dates,) are of opinion that 
the sonnets of Daniel were the proto- 
type of Shakspeare’s; and though their 
observations on this subject are not 
without weight, 1 am inclined to think 
that Shakspeare had studied all the 
sonnet compositions of his predeces- 
sors, without constructing his own 
after any particular standard. Dauiel’s 
system is not peculiar to himself; there 
were other writers, both before and 
after him, who adopted the same form. 
As to his turn of expression, though 
in some respects similar to Shak- 
speare’s, it is not more so than that of 
his other contemporaries. It is the 
diction and idiom of the age, Shak- 
speare not being an Italian scholar, 
and not therefore acquainted with the 
strict models, chose the system that 
was most popular at the time, and 
which was certainly the most easy to 
construct, and perhaps the most agree- 
able to his own ear. That the form 
of three elegiac quatrains, concluding 
with a couplet, is infinitely less diffi- 
cult than the Petrarchan sonnet, and 
is capable of being rendered highly 
musical and agreable in skilful hands, 
no critic would be willing to dispute ; 
but it is not entitled to the name of 
sonnet. In the legitimate sonnet the 
first eight lines should have but two 
rhymes, and the concluding six lines 
should have either two or three rhymes 
arranged alternately. Shakspeare’s 
fourteen line effusions are very exqui- 
site little poems, but they are not 
sonnets; and I only call them such 
to distinguish them from his longer 
pieces, and because they are generally 
recognized by that title. 

I shall not, on the present occasion, 
enter into any elaborate explanation 
of my reasons for refusing to these 
poems the character of sonnets; but 
shall content myself with observing, 
that their defective arrangement in the 
rhymes, as already noticed, and their 
general want of that unity and point 
which are essential to the true sonnet, 
are strong objections to their claims to 
that denomination. Some writers have 
a ridiculous habit of calling every short 
poem a sonnet, without reference to 
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its precise number of lines, or its ge- 
neral arrangement. They might just 
as well call a didactic poem an ode, a 
blank-verse poem a song, or an elegy 
an epigram. It is uncritical and inju- 
dicious to confound the different or- 
ders of verse by inappropriate titles. 
Many people disapprove entirely of 
the system of the sonnet as too arbi- 
trary and confined, and compare it to 
the bed of Procrustes, by which the 
limbs of the victims laid thereon were 
made to fit by being either stretched 
or amputated, as the case required. 
They object to its being limited to a 
precise number of lines ; as if the same 
objection might not be made to every 
other form of the verse. The sonnet 
is one stanza of fourteen lines, as the 
Spenserian measure is one stanza of 
nine lines. Some poems have been 
constructed entirely of sonnet stanzas. 
Though the Spenserian stanza is much 
shorter, it is generally complete in it- 
self, and the sound and sense are 
wound up together by the concluding 
Alexandrine, in a way that fully sa- 
tisfies both the ear and the mind. 
Even in eight and four-line stanzas, 
there is usually a certain unity and 
completeness, both of thought and 
music. These laws of verse are not 
arbitrary or casual; but depend on 
certain fixed principles, discovered by 
the intuitive taste and discrimination 
of genius. Capel Lofft has ingeniously 
insisted on the perfection of the son- 
net construction, and its analogy to 
music; and has remarked that it is 
somewhat curious that two Guidi or 
Guittonni, both of Arezzo, the birth- 
place of Petrarch, were the fathers, 
the one of the sonnet and the other of 
the modern system of musical notation 
and solomization. I am not sufli- 
ciently scientific to follow him in all 
his illustrations ; but he has proved, at 
least to my satisfaction, that the son- 
net is as complete and beautiful a form 
of verse as any that has been yet in- 
vented. I of course allude to the strict 
Petrarchan or Guidonian sonnet. The 
little poems of Bowles and Charlotte 
Smith are merely elegiac stanzas, with 
a concluding couplet ; and though very 
pretty and pleasing compositions, pos- 
sess by no means the charm which 
they would have acquired by a more 
rigid adherence to the Italian model. 


Of later years a more intimate ac. 
quaintance with Italian literature has 
opened the eyes of our poets to the 
superior beauty of the legitimate con- 
struction. The true Italian sonnet is 
a labyrinth of sweet sounds. It has 
all the variety of blank verse, with the 
additional charm of rhyme. There is 
no precise limit to the number, or po- 
sition of the pauses, and the lines may 
so run over into each other, that the 
cloying effect of a too frequent and 
palpable recurrence of the same ter- 
minations need never be experienced, 
if the poet turn his skill and taste to a 
proper account. Thesonnet is notadapt- 
ed to all subjects, but to those only 
which may be treated in a small com- 
pass. A single sentiment or principle 
may be expressed or illustrated within 
its narrow limits, with exquisite and 
powerful effect ; but it is not adapted 
for continuous feeling or complex 
thought. Pastorini’s celebrated son- 
net of Genoa, and the equally cele- 
brated sonnet to Italy by Filicaja, are 
examples of the capability of the son- 
net to give effect to a single burst of 
feeling, or to one pervading idea, sug- 
gested by a single scene or circum- 
stance. Wordsworth, who is the most 
legitimate and by far the finest sonnet 
writer in the English language, since 
Milton, has produced several perfect 
specimens of the force and unity of 
this species of composition. I content 
myself with adducing one beautiful 
example : 


SONNET. 


‘omposed on Westminster Bridge. 


Earth has not anything to shew more fair ; 
Dull would he be the soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty ; 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky ; 

bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so eeps 
The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep, 
And all that mighty heart is lying still. 


The reader feels, as this fine sonnet 
is wound up with the sublime conclud- 
ing image, that there is no want of an 
additional line or an additional illustra- 
tion. Both the ear and mind are sa- 
tisfied. The music of thought and the 
music of verse are exquisitely blended, 


| 
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and seem to arrive together at a natu- 
raltermination. It reminds me of the 
Portuguese aphorism, that the sonnet 
ought to be shut with a golden key. 
The Italians say that it should be a 
body of sweetness with a sting, by 
which they do not mean that its ten- 
derness or beauty should merge into 
an actual epigram, but that it should 
end with point and spirit. When a 
sonnet fails to exhibit a unity and 
finish, it is the fault of the artist. 
The absurd question put by George 
Steevens, in allusion to Shakspeare’s 
sonnets, of, ‘‘ What have truth and 
nature to do with sonnets? ”’ is scarce- 
ly worthy of an answer. Truth and 
nature are not confined to any particu- 
lar form of verse, and may be as well 
embodied in the fourteen-line stanza 
as in any other; they depend on the 
poet’s genius, and not on his choice of 
metre. 

It is true that the sonnet imposes 
many peculiar difficulties on the poet ; 
but it is his glory to overcome them, 
and we do not find that bad sonnets 
necessarily contain more nonsense than 
fourteen lines of bad blank verse. * 

But it is time to draw the reader’s 
especial attention to the sonnets (for 
such | must call them) of Shakspeare. 
If { regret their defects as sonnets, the 
truly Shaksperian beauties, with which 
they are so profusely sprinkled, make 
me delight in them as poems, without 
any reference to their peculiar class or 
construction. I shall commence with 
pointing out what I conceive to be spe- 
cimens of their poetical merit; and 
shall afterwards proceed to offer some 
observations upon the difficult question 
of to whom are they are addressed, 
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which seems to have turned the heads 
of some of the Poet’s commentators. 

Mr. Steevens has asserted that ‘‘ the 
sonnets are composed in the highest 
strain of affectation, pedantry, circum- 
locution, and nonsense.” 

Now I shall endeavour to make the 
reader acquainted with the real nature 
of the poetry thus spoken of, and then 
leave him to his indignation and asto- 
nishment at such critical blasphemy in 
one who set himself up as a commen- 
tator on Shakspeare, and a pretender to 
taste. Leigh Hunt has well described 
Steevens as ‘‘ an acute observer up to 
acertain point, but who could write 
like an idiot when he got beyond it.” 
As the merit of these little poems does 
not consist in unity, point and finish, 
but in the freshness, force, beauty, and 
abundance of the thoughts and images, 
I shall not confine myself to entire ex- 
tracts, but give such lines and short 
passages as seem most remarkable, and 
may be most easily separated from the 
context. I commence, however, with 
a complete poem, in which the writer 
persuades his friend to marry. How 
easy and vigorous are the two first 
lines, and how ingenious and striking 
are the two last ! 


** When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field, 
Thy youth’s proud livery, so gazed on now, 
Will be a tattered weed of small worth held. 
Then being asked where all thy beauty lies, 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days ; 
To say within thine own deep sunken eyes, 
Were an all-eating shame and shriftless praise. 
How much more praise deserved thy beauty’s 
n 


use, mine 
If thou couldst answer—* This fair child of 
Shallsum my count, and make my oldexcuse—”’ 
Proving his beauty by succession thine. 
This were to be new made when thou art old, 
And =~4 thy blood warm when thou feel’st it 
cold. 











* In the notice of Robert Walpole’s Poetical translations from the Greek, Spanish, 
and Italian, in the Edinburgh Review (1805) it is observed that ‘‘ this species of com- 
position has been called, by an excellent writer, the most exquisite jewel of the Muses. 
With us it has been naturalized. Milton and Gray, who have cultivated it with most 
success, both drunk from the sweet streams of Italy, where a single sonnet can give 
immortality to its author, while the longer poems of his contemporaries are buried in 
oblivion. In adding that the strict laws of the sonnet ought not to be departed from, 
the Reviewer remarks, ‘‘Gray has observed them scrupulously.’’ I cannot understand 
this prominent notice of Gray as a sonnet writer. He wrote only one, and even that is 
omitted in Chalmers’s collection? Though a good sonnet, its excellence is by no 
means extraordinary. Milton’s sonnets are unquestionably the best in our language, 
and possess a severe dignity that may be referred to as a triumphant disproof of the 
vulgar notion, that this form of verse is necessarily confined to ingenious conceits or 
maudlin sentiment.—D.L.R. 
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The following lines, in which the 
same subject is continued, contain one 
of those vivid images that are only 
flashed from the fancy of the genuine 
poet : 


** Thou art thy mother’s ey: and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime ; 

So thou through windows of thine age shall see, 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time.” 


Where in any modern poem may 
we look for such a description of sun- 
rise as the following? There is a 
freshness of imagery, a masculine sim- 
plicity and strength of diction, and a 
noble freedom of versification, in this 
passage, and in many others of the 
same glorious writer, that fill the 
reader with surprise and delight. 


‘Lo! in the orient when the ious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth ho e to his new appearing sight, 
Serving with looks his sacred Majesty ; : 
And having climbed the steep-up heavenly hill, 
Resembling strong youth in his middle age, 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage.” 


Scarcely less delightful is the fol- 
lowing passage : 


“‘ When I do count the clock that tells the time, 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night, 
When I behold the violet past prime, 
And sable curls all silvered o’er with white ; 
When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 
Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 
And summer’s =— all girded up in sheaves, 
Borne on the bier, with white and briestly 
beard ; 
Then of thy beauty do I question make— 
That thou among the wastes of time must go !”” 


There is a mellowness of sentiment, 
and a tenderness of feeling in the fol- 
lowing sonnet, written in the decline 
of the Poet’s life, to which the coldest 
reader could hardly be insensible. 


‘‘ That time of year thou may’st in me behold, 
When on leaves, or none, or few, do hang, 
Upon those boughs that shake against the cold, 

ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds 


sang. 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou seest the o— of such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 
As the deathbed whereon it doth expire 
Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 
This thou perceiv’st—which makes thy love 
more strong, ong.”’ 
To love that well, which thou must leave ere 


There is infinite grace and ingenui- 
ty in the following apology for his long 
silence. The line in italics is inex- 
pressibly delightful. 
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My love is strengthened, though more weak in 
seeming ; 

I love not less, eae nee the show appear : 

That love is merchandized, whose rich es- 
teeming 

The owner’s tongue doth publish every where. 

Our love was new, and then but in its spring, 

When I was wont to greet it with my lays; 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 

And stops his pipe in growth of riper days. 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now, 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the 


night 
But that wild musick burthens every bough 
And sweets grown common lose their dear de- 


light 
Therefore, like her, I sometimes hold my tongue, 
Because I would not dull you with my song.”” 


I am particularly pleased with the 
following couplet. The imagery and 
the harmony are both perfect. 


TO TIME, 


**Oh! carve not with thine hours my love’s 
fair brow, 
Nor draw nolines there with thineantique pen.”’ 


The profound pathos and flowing 
melody of the ensuing sonnet will be 
immediately acknowledged by every 
reader of taste and sensibility. 


** No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 
Than you shall hear the sullen surly bell 

Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world, with vilest worms to 


well ; 
Nay if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 
If if dea on me then should make you woe, 
O if (I say) you look upon this verse, 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 
But let your love e’en with my life decay ; 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone.” 


The next brief extract, in which the 
Poet expresses his willingness to bear 
all the blame of his forced separation 
from his friend, is equally touching. 
There is wonderful force in the line in 
italics. 

. : “ Knowing thy will, 

I will acquaintance strangle, and look strange ; 
Be absent from thy walks ; and on my tongue 
Thy sweet beloved name no more s dwell, 


Lest I (too much profane) should do it wrong, 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell.”’ 


The two first lines and the expres- 
sion of ‘‘ death’s dateless night,” in the 
Jast line of the following extracts, are 
very beautiful : 


‘* When to the seasons of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

An —= old woes new wail my dear time’s 
waste, 

There can I drown an eye unused to flow 

For — friends hid in death’s dateless 
night. 
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The followingis a fine burst of poetry, 
and is characterized by that easy force 
of style, and exuberance of fancy, and 
that almost miraculous felicity of dic- 
tion, which seem peculiar tothis mighty 
genius. His descriptions of morning 
come upon us like the dawn itself. 

‘ Full many a glorious morning have I seen, 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows end : 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.’ 

But instead of particularising in this 
way the various gems in these sonnets, 
I will now heap a few more together, 
and let the reader make his own com- 
ments on their beauty. 

“ Like as the waves make to the pebbled shore, 

So do our minutes hasten to their end.” 

‘Great princes’ white favourites their fair leaves 
sprea 

But os the marigold at the sun’s eye ;_ 

And in themselves their pride lies buried, 

For at a frown'they in their glory die.” 

So flatter I the swart-complexioned night. 

Thy glass will show thee how thy beautie’s wear, 

Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste ; 

The vacant leaves thy friend’s imprint will bear, 

And of this book this learning may’st thou 


taste, ? 

The wrinkles which br | glass will truly show, 

Of mouthed graves will give thee memory ; 

Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth may’st know 

‘Time’s thievish progress to eternity.” 

“Three winters cold 

Have from the forests shook three summers’ 

ride ; (turned, 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn 

In process of the seasons have I seen, 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned, 

Since first I saw you.” — 

* And truly not the morning sun of heaven 

Better becomes the grey cheeks of the East, 

Nor that full star that ushers in the even 

Doth half that glory to the sober west, 

As those two mourning eyes become thy face.” 

* © call not me to justify the wrong, 

That thy unkindness — upon gery 

Wound me not with thine eye, but with thy 
tongue.” 

*¢ Ah! do not when my heart hath ’scaped this 
sorrow 

Come in the rearward of a conquered woe.” 

«‘ Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 

*Gainst which the world can ne’er hold argu- 
ment.” 

*¢ Not mine own fears nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world, dreaming on things tocome.”’ 


Those persons to whom | may have 
‘the good fortune to introduce Shak- 
speare as a sonnet writer, will feel no 
little surprise at the extreme elegance 
and accuracy of his verse. There is 
an occasional smartness, terseness, 
and antithesis in many of his poems, 
that people are apt to consider pecu- 
liar to the moderns. There is a ba- 
‘lanced melody, a point, and opposi- 
tion, in the following couplets, that 
have not been excelled by Pope or 
Darwin. And yet they were written 
upwards of two centuries ago. 

4 
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And that is this, and this with thee remains. 


I am to wait, though waiting so, be hell; 
Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well. 


For sweetest things turn sourest by their 


leeds : 
Lillies that fester, smell far worse than weeds. 


For we, that now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 


But thence I learn, and find the lesson true, 
Drugs poison him, that so fell sick of you. 


Him have I lost; thou hast both him and me ; 
He pays the whole, and yet I am not free. 


For I have sworn thee fair ; more perjured I, 
To swear, against the truth, so foul a lie. 


Come there for cure, and this by that I prove, 
Love’s fire heats water, water cools not love. 


Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives scope, 
Being had, to triumph, being lacked, to hope.” 

After these specimens, to which I 
could add a thousand others, John- 
son’s talk about the rude state of Eng- 
lish versification before the time of 
Waller and Pope is worse than foolish. 
It was disgraceful in a writer, who set 
himself up for a historian of poetry and 
poets, to pass over the age of Shak- 
speare in the way he has done. 

I have as yet confined myself to a 
consideration of their poetical merit ; 
but though I do not propose to enter 
fully into the question at present, I 
cannot help subjoining a few passages 
to support Schlegel’s position, that 
much of the Poet’s personal history 
and private feelings is revealed in these 
condemned and neglected Sonnets. 

The following sonnet contains a 
touching allusion to his profession as 
an actor, an acknowledgment of his 
follies, which he no doubt rightly at- 
tributes to the influence of his unfor- 
tunate circumstances, and an avowal 
of profound repentance. Pope has 
observed that ‘‘Shakspeare was obliged 
to please the lowest of the people and 
to keep the worst of company.” Chal- 
mers replies to this, that we have only 
Pope’s conjecture on the subject. Now 
if Chalmers had only judged for him- 
self, and had not turned from Shak- 
speare’s poems with disdain, because 
they were not good enough for Mr. 
Steevens, he might have met with the 
ensuing passage, which would have 
convinced him that Pope was correct 
in his assertion. 

“ O, for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide, 

Than public means, -which public manners 
breeds. 

Thencecomesit that my name receives a brand, 


And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 


(To be continued.) 
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ST. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE attention of the public having 
been so forcibly and repeatedly di- 
rected to the preservation of the re- 
mains of the ancient royal Chapel of 
St. Stephen, a recurrence to the sub- 
ject, at the present time, may appear 
to many to be but a reiteration of the 
numerous well written and energetic 
appeals, which have so lately been 
made in the various departments of 
the periodical literature of the day. 
But while the subject hangs in doubt, 
while the ruins silently and pitiably 
call attention to their desolate situa- 
tion, and appear to solicit the aid of 
every voice which may be able to ob- 
tain a hearing, as well as of every pen 
which possesses a claim to considera- 
tion, it becomes a solemn duty to take 
every opportunity of again and again 
pressing the subject before the notice 
of the influential in the world, those 
on whose fiat hangs the destiny of one 
of the most interesting of ruins in the 
kingdom ; of one, shall we say ?—no, 
the building which is now advocated 
may, without fear of censure for hy- 
perbolical or even overstrained appro- 
bation, be justly styled the most inte- 
resting and sacred edifice in the United 
Kingdom; and never can it be said 
that an appeal in favour of such an 
edifice can be too late. 

The Chapel of St. Stephen does not 
rest its claims to preservation so much 
on the ground of its original and 
sacred character as an edifice dedicated 
to religious worship—no, it is to the 
later appropriation of the structure to 
the uses of a British House of Com- 
mons that the- intense interest which 
atiaches to the venerable walls is 
mainly owing. Letus view our king- 
dom in its present state of elevation 
among modern nations ; witness our 
apostolic church establishment ; wit- 
ness our empire, extended over the 
globe, and blessing with its protection 
the enslaved and the miserable! see 
our commerce and our manufactures 
ruling every market, and our ships 
filling every port !—At home, enjoying 
the protection of an excellent consti- 
tution, and a settled government ; se- 
curing to every man a very extensive 
share of personal freedom, feeling the 
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strong and constitutional power we 
possess as men and as Englishmen, in 
electing our representatives, and vir- 
tually exercising a powerful voice in 
the government; and seeing, too, that 
the established institutions can be 
moulded and re-modeled tosuit modern 
circumstances and altered times, and 
that even a great change can be effected 
where necessary, uninfluenced by the 
factions which have shaken every de- 
mocratical state to the base! We 
feel that no man who reflects on these 
blessings and these benefits, can view, 
without feelings of emotion, the shat- 
tered walls of a building in which one 
branch of the constitution has sate 
during the most important period of 
its history, and in which the measures 
have originated, or have been settled, 
which have, with Divine aid, secured 
to them those invaluabe privileges. 
Within these walls, what a long array 
of statesmen and senators pass in re- 
view! what mighty events rush on 
our vision!—The unlimited freedom 
of speech, which, with few exceptions, 
has ever been enjoyed by the repre- 
sentatives of the people within the 
hallowed walls of St. Stephen, has, in 
effect, been the surest barrier against 
tyranny which any nation could pos- 
sess; and if the voice of faction was 
unhappily once predominant—if it led 
to the subversion of the altar and the 
throne, we know what were the re- 
sults. The assumption of the supreme 
government by the House of Commons, 
led, as every successful faction has 
ever done, eventually to tyranny ; and 
the scenes of those times recorded in 
the page of history, hold forth a lesson 
and a warning to succeeding Parlia- 
ments, which will never be told in 
vain. The ruined walls of St. Stephen’s 
desecrated fane speak aloud to the 
nation in the present days of reform 
and change, and proclaim that the 
voice of a Cromwell was once heard 
within their inclosure, and from thence 
a Bradshaw was chosen to sit in 
judgment on his King. But whatever 
may be their future destiny, their his- 
torical glory has departed ; the events 
which are in store, whether of good 
or evil, will transpire within other 
21 
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walls, which will possess none of the 
proud associations which attach to 
those of St. Stephen’s Chapel. 

But it is not alone in an historical 


light that the remains of this edifice 


are entitled to protection. The archi- 
tectural beauties of the relics, scanty 
indeed as they are when compared 
with what the Chapel was in its full 
blaze of glory, are still replete with 
interest, and still possess that elegance 
which results from true proportion 
and symmetry of form. 

The chapel was first erected, it is 
believed, by the warlike Stephen, and 
by him dedicated to his namesake the 
Protomartyr ; but the present building 
owes its existence to the munificence 
of two English monarchs—the greatest 
and the wisest and the best perhaps of 
the ancient kings succeeding the con- 
quest. 

Edward the First, on the 28th April, 
the twentieth year of his reign, began 
a structure on the site of the older 
one, which, from the usual character 
of the Norman work of the time of 
Stephen, was, in all probability, small 
and confined. Prior to the peridd of 
this its first re-edification, Pointed 
Architecture had arrived at its most 
perfect state of purity. The Gothic of 
Salisbury, in English Architecture 
ranked in the same degree as the Doric 
of Athens did in the Greek. At the 
period above mentioned, a great change 
was in progress, likethe rich and or- 
namental Corinthian superseding the 
chaste simplicity and grandeur of 
the Doric; the Pointed style was then 
taking a very different form; the sim- 
ple lancet openings were giving wa 
to large and enriched windows wit 
mullions and tracery, and the face of 
the walls was gradually acquiring the 
panelled work, which afterwards 
made such a marked feature in our 
buildings. In this improving style is 
St. Stephen’s Chapel. Edward the 
First continued his works for two 

ears ; and there is little doubt that 
a completed the building he had com- 
menced. Six years after the first stone 
was laid, a ‘‘ vehement fire,” to use 
the words of the old historian Stow, 
(and the justice of the expression will 
be fully appreciated by every one who 
witnessed the recent calamity,) de- 
stroyed many parts of the palace of 
Westminster, and, with the rest, it is 
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supposed St. Stephen’s Chapel suffer- 
ed, and that it remained in ruin until 
the reign of Edward III. The idea 
that two sovereigns should allow the 
chapel of their palace to continue in 
such a state for so long a period, is 
undeserving of serious refutation. ‘The 
present walls are, without doubt, in 
part, if not wholly, the work of King 
Edward the First, and therefore, if the 
chapel was affected by this vehement 
fire, their actual existence during nearly 
six centuries, is a fact worthy of serious 
attention at the present time. If they 
reached our day comparatively per- 
fect, notwithstanding the various alte- 
rations (often hastily effected) which 
the occupation of the structure by the 
Commons rendered necessary, it is 
plain that the stone of which they 
were built, and which is known to be 
the Caen stone from Normandy, the 
material so highly prized by our an- 
cient architects, must have been little, 
if at all, acted upon by fire. 

Why, then, are we now to be told 
that this stone has all at once lost its 
natural properties? How is it that 
an architect rather than a chemist has 
discovered that it will so readily con- 
vert itself into lime? We hear that 
this stone has been subjected to fire 
and water, and came out of the double 
trial harder than before it went in, and 
we have historical evidence that in 
many instances it has survived the 
devastations of flame in our ancient 
monasteries and churches, and reached 
our own day uninjured. Yet we are 
now to believe that at St. Stephen’s 
alone it assumes a different and un- 
usual character. 

The present chapel has sustained the 
attacks of two fires, and its walls are, 
in the opinion of able men, still suffi- 
cient to be used in a new structure; 
this agrees with the established charac- 
ter of Caen stone, and strong evidence 
should be required before its powerful 
claims to durability are set at nought. 

For the present purpose, it is suffi- 
cient merely to glance at the works of 
King Edward the Third. The colle- 
giate establishment attached to the 
Chapel owes its foundation to this po- 
tent sovereign, who, in one day, found- 
ed within his royal palaces two of the 
noblest ecclesiastical colleges in Eng- 
land, St. Stephen’s and Windsor. 
That such a Chapel should be worthy 
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a founder so powerful and so good, 
and at the same time, perhaps, be des- 
tined as a monument of grateful ac- 
knowledgment to that Supreme King 
who had elevated the earthly monarch 
to this point of splendour and glory, 
Edward, it appears, determined to or- 
nament the chapel in a degree beyond 
that in which any building of modern 
times was ever embellished; he con- 
templated the painting, gilding, and 
enamelling of the entire interior: the 
ceiling splendidly coloured ; the win- 
dows glowing with the richest tints of 
stained glass ; the walls enriched with 
paintings, such as Athens or Pompeii 
might boast in their days of glory; and 
the floor paved with tiles beaming from 
the furnace with the purest hues, and 
marked with devices almost vieing 
with the art of the enameller. 

The buildings of Athens were richly 
painted ; the decoration which we have 
in our modern vanity fancied to be 
barbarous, was seen even upon the 
statues of Pericles: perhaps in the 
days of Edward, ere Athens had suf- 
fered from. Venetian cannon and 
Turkish spoliation, were some parts 
where painted porticoes might remain 
in a sufficient degree of preservation 
to attest their former magnificence, 
and those arts fostered by Byzantine 
magnificence, and rivalled by the ela- 
borate Mosaics, may have been brought 
by the active and enterprising Greek to 
our northern coasts; for certain is it, 
that such a style of decoration is so 
ill suited to the humid atmosphere of 
this country, that we can never sup- 
pose it to be a native invention. 

Rich, indeed, were all the works of 
this reign, as the splendid illuminations 
and the gorgeous brasses which have 
reached us, attest. They enable us to 
form an idea of the brightness of this 
period; but only the enthusiastic mind 
can picture the splendour of the Royal 
Chapel as completed by the third 
Edward, who for that purpose appears 
to have obtained the aid of painters 
from every quarter of his kingdom. 

The buildings for which the aid and 
sympathy of the public have been re- 
cently and powerfully excited, have 
been generally those which through 
age and neglect have-been falling into 
decay, and the means of restoration 
could only be obtained by public sub- 
scription. In the present case, there 


is no necessity for the charity of the 
nation to be incroached upon; the ex- 
pression of public opinion is all that is 
required, and it has in fact been pretty 
generally expressed—so generally, and 
so plainly, that it is to be hoped its 
voice will not be drowned in the cla- 
mours of interested opposition. Two 
architects of eminence have taken the 
lead in the controversy, Mr. Savage 
and Mr. Cottingham; they are said to 
stand alone. True itis, their opinion 
is opposed to those of the other profes- 
sional gentlemen who have been called 
on to survey the structure: at the 
head of whom is Mr. Wilkins, the ar- 
chitect of the National Gallery. With- 
out wishing to undervalue professional 
opinions, it is but too well understood 
that a great bias is always seen to- 
wards the side of destruction, whenever 
the existence of an ancient relic is 
called into question. Pull down and 
re-build, has always been the theme 
of modern architects, as many an old 
church can painfully testify. When 
we see two gentlemen venturing their 
professional reputation on the other 
side of the question, and courting in- 
quiry into the truth or fallacy of their 
statements, it must be granted that 
their opinions deserve great attention, 
and they eventually will, in the esti- 
mation of the discerning and indepen- 
dent portion of the community, have 
and receive great weight. 

The expense of restoration is here 
no obstacle : Parliament, even in these 
days of economy, could never judge 
the small sum necessary to restore 
what now exists to its pristine archi- 
tectural beauty, and even the strictest 
guardian of the public purse would 
scarcely divide the House on a vote 
for such a noble purpose. 

The engraving which accompanies 
this notice, differs from the thousand 
and one which have been published, 
as the artist Mr. R. W. Billings has 
shown the ruins in a novel and effec- 
tive point of view. He has aimed at 
conveying to our readers a just idea 
not only of the magnitude of the ruins, 
but also of the character and beauty 
of the architecture, and has success- 
fully achieved his object.* 





* In the foreground are shown the 
fireplaces, and other indications of the 
several little offices, smoking-rooms, and 
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The preservation of the Chapel would 
be a credit and an honour to the 
nation, and the renovated structure, 
though like the Second Temple of Jeru- 
salem, it should fall short of the glories 
of the former one, would be a monu- 
ment of credit to an age in which so 
great a veneration for antiquity is so 
ardently professed. We confidently 
hope that every one who has it in his 
power to exert his influence in favour 
of this pile, will do so with firmness 
and enthusiasm; and we have little 
doubt that, with the new Houses 
of Legislature, the present age will 
have the satisfaction of beholding the 
Restorep CuaPet or Sr. STEPHEN. 

E. I. C. 

THaT our readers may possess the 
fullest information on the subject of 
the restoration of this venerable struc- 
ture, we have subjoined the following 
extract from the professional opinion 
of Messrs. Cottingham and Savage : 


‘* It appears from the report of Lord 
Duncannon’s speech, in the House of 
Lords, of the 15th July, that Sir 
Jeffery Wyattville and three other archi- 
tects agree with us, ‘that the building 
may be restored without any difficulty, 
and that it is not to be deemed in a dan- 
gerousstate.’ Secondly, our opinions were 
formed, not upon a survey of three months 
ago only, but upon repeated surveys 
shortly after the fire, and again about three 
months ago; and we have again, within 
the last week, repeatedly viewed the build- 
ing, and we beg to say that our opinions 
remain unchanged; that we find no per- 
ceptible alteration in the building in 
the last three months; and that we 
see no cause to alter a single word 
in the letter referred to of the 28th 
March last; and, without}going again 
over the whole of the matter, we beg to 
repeat that there is, in the remains of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, in proportion, as much 





and closets, which were squeezed in be- 
tween the buttresses of the ancient Chapel. 
Dependant from an arch on the oppo- 
site side, twisted by the action of the 
fire into the form of loose ropes, are two 
of the iron bars by which the galleries of 
the House of Commons were suspended. 

In the distauce is the river, surmounted 
by the trees and towers of Lambeth. It 
makes one shudder to observe how nearly 
the fire wascommunicated to the Hall, 
at the spot where this view was taken! 
the upper part of some wooden stairs lead- 
ing from the wall of the Hall was actually 
burnt short off. 


to preserve, and as capable of preser- 
vation and restoration, as there was in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 

‘We also beg to say, that, in our opi- 
nions, the assertion of Mr. Wilkins that 
‘ the remaining portion of the stone is 
nearly converted into lime’ is a great 
mistake. The stone is in fact not a lime 
stone but a sand stone, from Caen, in 
Normandy; and, like most of our 
building sand-stones, it contains a small 
portion of carbonate of lime, but not suf- 
ficient to cause it to fall to powder like 
limestone, which, after being burnt, on 
application of water, falls to powder, 
whereas a fragment of this building, from 
a part which had been exposed to the 
greatest heat, has been immersed in 
water for six hours, and came out ap- 


‘ parently even harder than when it was 


putin. It is well known that most of 
our building sand-stones are acted upon 
by the air of this climate, and that in the 
progress of ages the surface becomes pul- 
verised ; this was the case with the ex- 
terior of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
and the same may be seen at the Abbey, 
now under reparation ; and the fire at St. 
Stephen’s Chapel made but little ad- 
ditional injury to that surface, which 
time, neglect, and wilful mutilation had 
already brought to a state requiring re- 
air. 

‘¢ We beg to call the attention of those 
who have to decide upon this interesting 
question to these facts, and urge them to 
examine the building for themselves, and 
we are confident they will see enough to 
satisfy them that there is no danger what- 
ever in allowing these beautiful and in- 
structive remains to stand; and thus to 
compel, if possible, in the plans for the 
new Houses of Parliament, an exertion of 
architectural skill and taste that may 
combine with this pure and elegant ex- 
ample of our national architecture. 

‘Jas. SAVAGE. 
L. N. CorrineHam.” 


Protest of Architects and Artists. 


‘*We, the undersigned, having heard that 
it is the intention to ‘take down without 
delay the walls of this chapel, with a view 
to safety,’ and being assured of its stabi- 
lity, and feeling strongly, as we do, its 
value as oné of the most important and 
interesting of our national monuments, 
not only on account of its intrinsic and 
unique beauty as a work of art, but also 
on account of the many glorious and sa- 
cred recollections with which it is identi- 
fied ; its having re echoed the eloquence 
of a Pitt, a Fox, a Burke, a Sheridan, and 
a Chatham; its having swayed, in the 
most eventful period of our history, the 
destinies of Europe ; its having been, in 
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its ‘ high and palmy state,’ the admira- 
tion of the most enlightened foreigners— 
witness Erasmus, and-many others; its 
having been founded by the hero of Cressy 
and Poicters, and having been the temple 
in which his Queen Philippa and their 
gallant son, the Black Prince, offered up 
their thanksgivings for their triumphs 
over the enemies of their country; for 
these and other considerations, as artists 
and as Englishmen, we solemnly register 
this our public protest against the intend- 
ed removal, as an unnecessary destruction 
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of one of the noblest specimens of the arts 
and historical monuments of England :— 
William Etty, R.A.; George Gwilt, F.S.A., 
Union-street, Southwark ; George Smith, 
Mercers’ Hall; Edward I’Anson, Law- 
rence Pountney-lane ; Joseph Gwilt, 20, 
Abingdon-street, Westminster; L. N. 
Cottingham, F.S.A., Waterloo-road ; 
James Savage, Essex-street, Strand; C. 
Stanfield, R.A.; H. Perronet Briggs, R.A.; 
Richard Evans ; Daniel M’Clise; S. A. 
Hart ; G. Belton Moore.’’ 





MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES AT 


Mr. UrsBan, June 18. 

IN your number for November, 
1832, is an interesting article by your 
valuable correspondent, Alfred John 
Kempe, esq. F.S.A., relative to the 
monumental effigies in Dennington 
Church, Suffolk, of William Phelip, 
Lord Bardolf, and his lady. 

Dugdale, in his Baronage, Vol. II. 
p- 213, states that this William Phelip 
** was son to Sir John Phelip, of Do- 
nyngeton (Dennington) in com. Suf- 
folk, knt. a valiant soldier under King 
Henry V. in his wars of France.” 
Dr. Nash, in describing the monu- 
mental effigies at Kidderminster, of 
Matilda Lady Phelip, and her two 
husbands Walter Cooksey and Sir 
John Phelip, evidently considers the 
foregoing observations of Dugdale to 
be applicable to the last mentioned 
party. Mr. Gough, in his ‘‘ Sepul- 
chral Monuments,” follows Dr. Nash 
in this particular; but I suspect they 
were mistaken. 

Sir John Phelip of Dennington, the 
valiant soldier alluded to by Dugdale, 
had, besides Sir William, another son, 
Sir John, and I will suppose that he 
also, for his bravery, deserved the 
same epithet which has been applied 
to his father. It was this Sir John the 
younger, who married the widow, 
Matilda Cooksey (formerly St. Pierre) 
end he had to his second wife Alicia 
Chaucer, who subsequently became 
the wife of William de la Pole, Duke 
of Suffolk, names quite familiar to those 
who have seen, or merely read of, the 
subjects of antiquarian interest at 
Ewelme in Oxfordshire. 

Quite in unison with this view of 
the case, are the following observa- 
tions of Hasted, extracted from his 


DENNINGTON, SUFFOLK. 


account of Deptford, or West Green- 
wich, in Kent. “In the 3rd year of 
Henry V. anno 1414,” (say rather 
1415,) “ it was found by Inquisition 
(Rot. Esch.) that Sir John Phelip 
knight, and Alice his wife, held the 
reversion of this manor; and that Sir 
William Phelip, knight, was his 
brother and next heir. 

«« William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, 
at the time of his death, May 2, in the 
28th year of King Henry V1. anno 
1449, was seised of the manor of 
West Greenwich, leaving John, his 
son, seven years of age.” 

I will add, in confirmation of the 
above, that the will of the last men- 
tioned Sir John Phelip, partly in Latin 
and partly in French, was made at 
his house in London, on the 20th 
June, 1415, and was proved in 
the Prerogative Court, but not until 
1418.—In it are respectively named 
his late wife Matilda, the three 
children of the late Walter Cooksey ; 
his (testator’s,) brother Sir William 
Phelip ; the manor of West Greenwich ; 
his, (testator’s) wife, Alicia; (the cele- 
brated) Sir Thomas  Erpingham ; 
Andrew Botiller, testator’s brother-in- 
law ; several of the Bresynghams, &c. 

It appears, upon reference to the 
2nd Vol. of Bloomfield’s Norfolk, that 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, who survived 
until 1428, married to his second wife, 
Joan, the beautiful daughter of Sir 
William Clopton, of Clopton in Suf- 
folk, in right of whom Sir Thomas 
came into that estate, and by whom 
he had an only daughter, Julian, who 
became the wife of Sir John Phelip ; 
that Sir John and his wife Julian 
died in the lifetime of Sir Thomas, 
and that the heir of the latter was 
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* Sir William Phelip, knight, who 
married Joan, daughter and coheir of 
Thomas Lord Bardolf;” at a few 
pages further on, however, this Julian 
is called the daughter and heiress (not 
of Sir Thomas Erpingham, but) of 
Sir William Clopton; and I suspect 
that Bloomfield had not derived accu- 
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rate information as to the connexion be- 
tween the Erpinghams and Phelips’s ; 
for the expressions “‘ avunculus ”’ and 
“* mon oncle’’ are made use of by Sir 
John Phelip, in his said will, in re- 
ference to Sir Thomas Erpingham. 
J.B. G. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SCIENCE. 


The fifth Annual Meeting of this As- 
sociation took place at Dublin, in the 
week, dugust 10—15. 


The principal officers, as appointed at 
the close of the Edinburgh Meeting last 
year, were :—President, Rev. Bartholo- 
mew Lloyd, D.D. Provost of Trinity 
College; Vice-Presidents, Lord Oxman- 
town, the Rev. William Whewell; Se- 
cretaries. W. Rowan Hamilton, Astro- 
nomer Royal of Ireland, and the Rev. 
Humphrey Lloyd, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy; Treasurer, T. Henry Or- 
pen, M.D. 

The arrangements made by the recep- 
tion committee were excellent, and they 
were greatly aided by the liberality of Sir 
John Tobin, who sent over his steamer, 
the William Penn, from Liverpool, witha 
large party on Friday, after which she 
returned to perform a similar service on 
Sunday. A deputation from Dublin re- 
ceived the passengers at Kingstown, 
whence a train of carriages, granted to 
the Association by the railway company, 
conveyed them to the city. 

On Friday and Saturday mornings the 
Examination Hall of Trinity College, 
which had been appointed as the place of 
eneral rendezvous, presented an animat- 
ing spectacle from the eagerness of can- 
didates to learn whether they had gained 
admission, and the general anxiety to get 
a sight of eminent strangers, Sir John 
Ross, Sir John Franklin, Dr. Coulter, 
the recent explorer of Mexico, Dr. Dal- 
ton, Dr. Roget, Professors Babbage, 
Powell, Murchison, and many other emi- 
nent men, were among the crowd. Moore, 
the poet and historian of Ireland, was 
admitted by acclamation, without the 
usual formalities and fees. 

On Saturday evening the Royal College 
of Physicians invited most of the members 
that had arrived to a conversazione in their 
library and museum, at Sir Patrick Dunn’s 
Hospital. 

On Sunday the William Penn brought 
the second party of members from Liver- 
pool. On board were the munificent 
owner Sir John Tobin, his friend Mr. 


S. Turner, who had the conduct of the 
voyage, Captain Denham, who has dis- 
covered and laid down a new channel in 
the Mersey, of vast importance to the 
commerce of Liverpool, Professor Sedg- 
wick, Dr. Daubeny, Mr. W. Smith, of 
Scarborough, the father of geological 
science, Colonel Dick, of New Orleans, 
Dr. Yelloly, D. Don, the botanists, 
&e. &c. Professor Sedgwick performed 
divine service and preached; and pre- 
viously christened, in the new channel, 
Annesley Turner Denham, the infant 
son of Captain Denham. 

On Monday, at 11 o’clock, the several 
sections repaired to business, of which we 
shall notice the particulars hereafter. 

There was an ordinary at Morrison’s 
great rooms, Dawson-street, at which 
upwards of 250 gentlemen were present, 
the Surgeon-general in the chair, sup- 
ported by Lord Cole, Sir T. Brisbane, 
Sir J. Tobin; Mr. Moore, &e. Above 
two thousand persons afterwards assem- 
bled at the Hotunda, where the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Earl of Mulgrave, ar- 
rived soon after eight. 

Sir Thomas Brisbane, the president of 
last year, then addressed the meeting, and 
proposed Dr. Lloyd as his successor; 
who then delivered an address of con- 
siderable length, principally referring to 
the correspondence of the objects of 
Science with Divine Revelation. Pro- 
fessor Hamilton afterwards read the 
Annual Report, with remarks on some 
of the papers contained in the volume of 
last year’s transactions. 

The reports of the Sections for that day 
were then read, and the meeting closed 
with a vote of thanks to Sir John Tobin 
for his convoy, proposed by Professor 
Sedgwick, and seconded by Mr. Mur. 
chison. 

On Tuesday, after the Sectional busi- 
ness was concluded, the members bro- 
ceeded to a splendid dejewner, given by 
the Zoological Society, in their grounds 
in the Phenix Park. The Lord Lieu- 


tenant, the Duke of Leinster, and nearly 
all the distinguished men already named 
were present; and, the doors being open to 
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the public, nearly 6,000 shillings were 
taken. 

In the evening, at the Rotunda, Dr. 
Lardner delivered a lecture of nearly two 
hours, on steam and locomotive engines. 

On Wednesday, at nine o'clock, the 
Royal College of Surgeons gave a break- 
fast to some three hundred; and at five 
o’clock about the same number sat down 
at the ordinary at Morrison’s, the Presi- 
dent in the chair. On the healths of the 
illustrious foreigners and Americans pre- 
sent being drank, thanks were severally 
returned by Dr. Peithman of Berlin, 
Professor Moll of Utrecht, Mons. Agas- 
siz, and Col. Dick. 

At the Rotunda, after the Sectional 
reports, Professor Powell delivered a 
lecture on the Undulatory Theory of 
Light, and Professor Whewell gave some 
account of the recent tidal observations. 

On Thursday there was a public break- 
fast at the College of Physicians; the 
Lord Lieutenant gave a dinner toa select 
number of the most distinguished mem- 
bers ; and about three hundred were con- 
veyed by the Railway Company to the 
Salt Hall tavern at Kingston, where Mr. 
Napier, a gentleman of great landed pro- 
perty in co. Meath, presided. Mr. Vig- 
noles, the engineer of the railway, on his 
health being drank, gave some particulars 
of the work. Capt. Portlock, the Presi- 
dent of the Zoological Society, also took 
the chair in another room. 

The Rotunda and its gardens were 
open for an evening promenade and re- 
freshments, but without any lecture. 

The morning of Friday was com- 
menced with a dejeuner in the Botanic 
Garden, Glassnevin; and about twelve 
hundred persons partook of the entertain- 
ment, which was laid out in marquees. 
Those most interested in Botany pro- 
ceeded thence on an excursion to Howth. 
Sir Thomas Brisbane presided at the or- 
din at Morrison’s, where Professor 
Hamilton delivered a very eloquent 
speech, Baron Barclay de Tolly return- 
ed thanks for the toast of the foreigners, 
and Mr. Baily for that of the English and 
Scotch. 

At the Rotunda, after the reports, Mr. 
Babbage offered some suggestions for 
ascertaining the age of peat mosses by the 
trees found in them ; and Professor Sedg- 
wick discoursed for an hour on Geology. 

We now proceed to describe the pro- 
ceedings of the several Sections : 

Section A.—Mathematics and Phy- 
sics.—At the Philosophy School, Trinity 
College. Rev. D. Robinson, president; 
Sir T. Brisbane and Mr. Baily, vice-pre- 
sidents; Professors Hamilton and Wheat- 
stone, secretaries. 
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Mr. Whewell read the first part of a re- 
port upon the ‘Mathematical and Dy- 
namical Theories of Electricity, Magnet- 
ism, and Heat;’ on which remarks were 
made by Mr. Snow Harris and Professor 
Stevelly. 

Mr. Snow Harris read an interesting 
paper upon a new balance, adapted to 
measure most minute indications of force, 
and reduce them readily to weights ; con- 
sisting essentially of a needle, reed, cylin- 
der, or bar, suspended by two distant paral. 
lel and vertical fibres of silk. 

Professor Powell and Dr. Hudson each 
read a paper on the radiations of heat. 

Sir John Ross read a paper on the ori- 
gin of the Aurora Borealis, the result of 
twenty-five years’ reflection on the sub- 


ect. 

Mr. Mallet described a very ingenious 
instrument on the principle of a magnet, 
formed instantly by electricity, and then 
again discontinued, for separating the iron 
and brass and copper filings, that become 
mixed in manufactories. 

Tuesday.—Dr. Robinson, the Presi- 
dent, read a letter from Col. Colby, ac- 
companying a copy of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey of the parish of Templemore and city of 
Londonderry, as specimens of the grand 
national work now in progress. 

Mr. Whewell resumed his valuable re- 
port ; the subject of this part was Heat. 

Dr. Allman, Professor of Botany, next 
read a very interesting paper on a mathe- 
matical inquiry into the forms of the cells 
of plants. 

r. Snow Harris gave an interesting 
account of his views of electrical action 
and distribution, on which observations 
were made by Professors Whewell and 
Stevelly. 

Dr. Reid, of Edinburgh, read a very in- 
teresting paper upon Sound, particularly 
in relation to the precautions necessary -to 
beattended to in the constructing of public 
buildings. 

Mr. Russell detailed the origin and pro- 
gress of the series of experiments on the 
resistance experienced at various velocities 
by bodies moving through fluids at various 
rates. 

The great press of business in this Sec- 
tion rendered it necessary to institute a 
sub-section for the Useful Arts, and the 
increasing interest felt in the subject of 
Civil Engineering, induced the Associa- 
tion to establish it as a permanent section 
of their body. We therefore proceed to 
report the proceedings. 

Mechanical Science applied to the Arts.— 
Mr. James Rennie was appointed presi- 
dent, and Dr. Lardner vice-president. 
The first meeting was held on Thursday, 
in the Law School, Trinity College. 
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Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson reported to the 
Section the result of certain experiments 
on impact, made in continuation of that 
valuable series of experiments, which he 
had communicated to the Association at 
the three previous meetings. 

He gave also the result of some very 
curious experiments, on the fractures of 
wires in different states of tension. 

Mr. Pritchard exhibited an achromatic 
microscope, made by him on the princi- 
ples published in his works, in which the 
angular aperture of the Object Glasses ex- 
ceeds any that have yet been produced. 

Mr. Ettrick read an account of a Mari- 
ner’s Compass, which, by two adjustments, 
caused the cardinal points on the card to 
coincide with the corresponding points of 
the horizon. 

Mr. Russell read a paper on the solids 
of least resistance, with reference to the 
construction of steam vessels. 

Mr. Taylor made a communication re- 
specting the monthly reports of the duty 
of steam engines, employed in draining the 
mines of Cornwall. 

Dr. Lardner then addressed the section 
on the subject of rail-roads. 

Friday.—Mr. Ettrick read an account 
of certain improvements in steam-engines. 

Mr. Cheverton read a paper on me- 
chanical sculpture, or the production of 
busts and other works of art by machi- 
nery, through the medium of a model. 

Mr. Grubb made some observations on 
an improved method for mounting an 
equatorial instrument, adopted by E. J. 
Cooper, M. P. in his private observatory. 

Lieut. Denham, R.N., made some ob- 
servations on the Vibratory effects of 
Rail-roads; and a long discussion ensued 
between Dr. Lardner and Mr. Vignolles 
on the disadvantages arising from acclivi- 
ties in rail-roads. 

Professor Stevelly described a Self- 
Registering Barometer, highly inportant 
in meteorological observations. 

Section B.—Chemistry and Mineral- 
ogy — At the Chemical School, Trinity 
College, Dr. Thomson, president; Dr. 
Dalton and Dr, Baker, vice-presidents; 
Dr. Johnsonand Dr. Apjohn, secretaries. 

The proceedings commenced by Mr. 
Davy’s reading a paper on the best method 
of Protecting Iron from the action of 
Salt Water; and detailed many experi- 
mente made during some months at Kings- 
town harbour on the wrought iron buoys. 

After this paper was read, a discussion 
took place, in which Mr. Harcourt, Pro- 
fessor Johnston, Drs. Traill and Read 
joined, relative to the action of salt water, 
when heated, on the boiler of steam en- 
gines, and its comparative action on 


wrought and cast iron. 
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Mr. Ettrick next ,explained a new 
Safety Lamp, but it appeared to give little 
satisfaction, from the fragile nature of the 
materials. Dr. Daubeny and Mr. John- 
ston each explained some new improve- 
ments in this most important instrument. 

Professor Kane read a paper on Methy- 
line, on which Dr. Dalton commented at 
considerable length. 

Mr. Fox made a statement relative to 
the effects of iron, when strongly heated, 
on the magnet. 

A letter was read from Dr. Tur- 
ner, detailing the progress he had made, 
in reference to the recommendation of the 
Association last year, respecting the in- 
troduction of a uniform system of Chemi- 
cal Notation among British chemists. 
This communication gave rise to a dis- 
cussion, in which Drs. Daubeny, Dalton, 
and Reid joined. : 

Tuesday.—Mr. Graham read a paper 
on the functions.of Water and Ammonia 
in several chemical compounds, and 
shewed some new salts of oxalic acid. 

Mr. Johnson made a communication re- 
lative to lsomorphism. 

Dr. Daubeny communicated to the sec- 
tion the interesting fact of the discovery 
of carbonate of magnesia in lava, imme- 
diately after the recent eruption of Vesu- 
vius, which must consequently have been 
sublimed at a high temperature. 

Mr. Scanlan made a communication 
respecting a new product obtained from 
the destructive distillation of wood, 
and explained the construction of an im- 
proved distilling apparatus. 

Dr. Dalton mentioned some of the most 
remarkable properties of the essential oil 
of caoutchoue, and gave his opinion rela- 
tive to its composition. 

Wednesday.—_Mr. Mallet gave an ac- 
count of some curious changes in the 
shape of the flame of coal gas, arising from 
the relative situations of the gas tube and 
burner. 

Mr. Connell described the chemical 
constitution of fossil scales, and proposed 
to discriminate, by means of analyses, the 
class of animals to which they belonged ; 
the scales of fish he found afforded much 
phosphate of lime, while those of reptiles 
afforded a very small quantity. 

Mr. Kane described some compounds of 
tin and iodine. 

Mr. Snow Harris exhibited a newly- 
invented electroscope of extremely sensi- 
ble and accurate construction, and demon- 
strated to the Section the fact, denied by 
Pouillet, that electricity is developed by 
the evaporation of pure water. The ex- 
periment was performed the following day 
in the laboratory attached to the place of 
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meeting, in the presence of Mr. Whewell, 
Professor Moll, the Vice- Presidents, and 
others. 

Dr. Newbigging communicated some 
observations relative to the effect of green 
colour transmitted through blood, 

Thursday.— A communication was 
made by Mr. Hartop relative to the use 
of hot air in iron blast furnaces in York- 
shire. 

Dr. Apjohn read a paper on a mode of 
obtaining the specific heats of different 
gases, 

The next communication was from Dr. 
Dalton, relative to the atomic theory, and 
the mode of notation most worthy of 
adoption by chemists. A very animated 
discussion arose from this communication, 
in which Mr. Whewell and Mr. Babbage 
joined; it appears, that an adherence as 
far as possible to algebraical formule, in 
preference to the Berzelian notation, 
seems most likely to receive the sanction 
of British chemists. 

Professor Powell made a communica- 
tion respecting specimens of some crystal- 
lized salts for optical purposes. 

Mr. Mallet showed specimens of a 
pulp fit for the manufacture of paper, 
obtained from turf, and explained the 
mode of ay! and bleaching it. 

Friday.—Mr. Davy detailed at length 
some experiments he had made at the re- 
quest of the Royal Dublin Society, for 
the purpose of estimating the comparative 
values of Virginian and Irish tobacco, 
from the relative quantities of nicotine 
contained in each. 

Mr. Scanlan made a communication re- 
lative to a paper brought forward by him 
on a former day, ona new product of the 
destructive distillation of wood. 

A communication was made by Mr, 
Moore on the corrosion of lead-pipes, 
from the action of organic substances. 

Dr. Barker detailed a new mode of pre- 
cipitating the peroxide of iron from its 
solutions, by means of the acetate of 
potash. 

Dr. Geoghegan showed a mode of de- 
tectiug free muriatic acid in prussic acid. 

Professor Johnston made a communi- 
cation on the subject of the compounds of 
gold and iodine, and described the con- 
stitution and appearance of these salts. 

Dr. W. Barker mentioned an observa- 
tion he had made, of the appearance of 
dark spots on a platina wire ignited by 
voltaic electricity. 

Section C.—Geology and Geography.— 
Mr. Griffith, president; Professor Sedg- 
wick and Mr. Murchison, vice presidents ; 
Captain Portlock and Mr. Toirie, secre- 
taries, 


Mr. Griffith, producing his Geological 
Gent. Mac. Vou. IV. 
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Map, stated that there were numerous 
inaccuracies in all present published maps 
of Ireland, which rendered it extremely 
difficult to obtain a correct geological out- 
line of the coast. He expected those 
taken by the Ordnance, on which he said 
too much praise could not be lavished, 

Professor Bryce, of Belfast, made some 
remarks upon the formation of gravel- 
hills in the northern counties, and showed 
that all these deposits were made by cur- 
rents from the westward. He proved 
that there was a similarity between the 
strata of the opposing coasts of Scotland 
and Ireland. 

Professor Sedgwick, of Cambridge, 
then rose and entered minutely into the 
geological history of several counties in 
England, occasionally referring to the 
observations of Mr. Griffith, to show the 
analogy which was evident between the 
strata of these counties and different parts 
of Ireland. 

Dr. West read a paper on ‘“ The Geo- 
graphical Position of Cape Farewell.” 

Tuesday. Archdeacon Verschoyle read 
9 nag on the dykes of the county of 

ayo. 

Professor Phillips brought forward a 
memoir on fossil astacidz, a family of the 
class crustacea. The paper elicited a 
good deal of discussion, in which Mr. 
Greenough, Mr. Murchison, and Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick took a part. 

Wednesday.— A paper was read by 
Lieut. Stotherd, on a granite district in 
the county of Cavan. 

Mr. Griffith continued his account of 
the geological map of Ireland, confining 
himself on this occasion to the crystalline 
unstratified rocks, or those commonly re- 
garded as of igneous origin. On which 
remarks were made by Professor Sedg- 
wick, Mr. Murchison, Mr. Greenough, 
M. J. Bryce, and Mr. J. S. Monteith. 

Professor Phillips next read a paper on 
belemnites, which he shewed were con- 
fined to the chalk and oolites, and of 
which he has identified thirty-four British 
species. 

Professor Agassiz showed that belem- 
nites differed from recent cuttle fish 
chiefly in the superior developement of 
particular organs, 

The business of the day concluded by a 
memoir from Capt. Denham, on the ba- 
sins in the Mersey and Dee. ' 

Thursday.—Mr. Williams read a short 
notice of some fossil plants, from Bideford 
in Devon. 

M. Agassiz then delivered a lecture on 
“= — . er 

r. Traill read a paper on the geo! 
of Spain; and Mr. Smith, of Jonjanbill, 
one on a fossil forest near Glasgow. 
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Friday.—Professor Whewell made a 
communication on the bearing of ques- 
tions in natural philosophy and mathema- 
ties on geologieal inquiries. 

Mr. Hartop read a short notice con- 
cerning the Yorkshire coal-field. 

Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchi- 
‘son then brought forward an elaborate 
memoir on the stratified deposits in Eng- 
land, inferior to the old red sandstone, 
and on which they have been occupied 
four or five years. Mr. Murchison’s part 
was the border counties of Wales and 
England, Professor Sedgwick’s comprised 
North Wales and Cumberland. 

Professor Phillips read a notice on a 
tertiary deposit on the coast of Yorkshire, 

A letter was read from Mr. Lyell, 
proving that the crag of Suffolk was of 
two ages, and not one, as has been hitherto 
supposed. 

The business of the Section finall 
closed by a brief notice from Dr. Toca 
on some diluvial madrepores. 

Section D.—Zoolozgy and Botany.— 
At the Board Room, Royal Dublin So- 
ciety. Professor Henslow, president; Dr. 
Daubeny and Dr. Graham, vice-presidents; 
Dr. Litton and Dr. Curtis, secretaries. 

Monday. Mr. Niven submitted a plan 
for the formation of a natural arrange- 
mént of plants; and various rare plants 
were exhibited by different gentlemen. 

Tuesday. Mr. Mackay submitted several 
specimens of bog-timber, found eighteen 
feet under the surface; and detailed the 
uses made of bog-timber in Ireland. 

Dr. Jacob read a paper on the Infra- 
orbital cavetus, or Larmiers of the French 
authors, existing in the deer and antelopes. 

Wednesday. Mr. Nichol read a paper on 
the structure of the horizontal branches 
of the natural family of Coniferz. 

‘ Dr. Neele made a communication on 
the seeming hybernation of a landrail. 

- Some observations of a higbly-interest- 
ing character were made by Professor 
Daubeny, on the circumstances affecting 
the exhalation of moisture from the leaves 
of plants—the influence of light and heat 
together, and of heat without light. A 
very interesting discussion arose out of 
this subject. 

Mr. P. Marshal read a paper on the 
zoology of Rathlin. 
~- Professor Allman submitted a plan for 
the arrangement of plants according to 
their natural affinities. 

' Thursday. Mr. Stannage read a detail 
of the discovery of a toad in a fragment 
of sandstone rock, at Park Gardens, 
Coventry;. it survived only four days. 

‘Dr. Barry, who ascended Mont Blanc 
wh the autumn of. 1834, described some 
interesting observations made by him on 
the modifications of the. apparent colours 
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of the sky, as depending on the rays 
transmitted to the eye from the surface 
of the earth. : 

Mr. Mackay introduced to the notice 
of the Section the extraordinary longevity 
of the Yew tree. 

The Section adjourned at about 11 
o'clock, and several of the members pro- 
ceeded on a botanical excursion to the. 
mountains beyond Kingstown and their 
vicinity. : 

Friday. On this morning the Section 
met in the beautiful gardens of Glassnevin, 
and afterwards proceeded to Howth, as 
already mentioned. 

Section E.—Anatomy and Medicine.— 
At the Council Room, Royal Irish 
Academy, but on Wednesday at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Dr. Roget, 
president; Dr. Collis and Dr. Crampton, 
vice-presidents; Dr, Hart and Dr. Har- 
rick, secretaries. 

Professor Collis took the chair of Dr. 
Roget, having been hastily summoned 
from Dablin. 

The first paper read, was by Dr Graves, 
on the use of Chlorate of Soda in Fever. 

Mr. Houston read a paper “ On Pecu- 
ljarities in Circulating Organs in Diving 
Animals.” 

The ‘ Report of Dublin Committee 
on motions and sounds of the Heart,” 
was read by Mr. Harrison. 

Dr. Williams gave an abstract of a 
series of experiments, instituted by him- 
self; and Dr. Corrigan addressed the 
members at considerable length on the 
same subject, as did Dr. Carson (of 
Liverpool), Dr. E. Kennedy, and Mr. 
Hargrave. A letter from the Edinburgh 
Committee, appointed last year to investi- 
gate the same subject, stated that they 
were not yet prepared to furnish a report. 

Dr. Alison read a report from the 
Committee in Edinburgh, appointed to 
report on the benefits which would arise 
from the registration of deaths, and to 
propose suggestions for the forms to be 
used in such registration, when established 
by legislative enactments. 

Wednesday, Dr. M*‘Donnell read his 
paper * On the Pulse and Breathing ;” 
and Mr. Carlisle, one of the Committee 
whose report was read on the preceding 
day, replied to the objections of Dr. Cor- 
rigan. 

Professor Harrison read a paper, “ On 
Bones in the Heart of Ruminantia;” Mr. 
Houston, on a peculiar species of hydatid 
found in living animals, the Cystocircus 
Tenuicollis; and Professor Harrison, a 
notice of hydatids found in the human 
museles. Several interesting facts were 
brought forward on the subject of those 
parasitical beings, by the learned chair- 
man, and other members. 
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Professor Jacob read a paper ‘* On the 
mammary glands in the Cetacee.” 

Doctor Collins a report of the Lying- 
in- Hospital for the seven years of his 
mastership; and Sir James Murray a 
paper ** On Atmospheric Pressure as a 
Remedial Agent.” 

Secrion F'.—Statistics—At the Divi- 
nity School, Trinity College, Professor 
Babbage, president; Dr. Cleland and 
Rev. E. G. Stanley, vice-presidents ; 
Mr. Drinkwater and Professor Long- 
field, secretaries. 

Monday. Dr. Maunsell read a paper 
on the Foundling Hospital of Dublin, 
and the general effect of institutions for 
deserted children, 

Tuesday. Mr. Langton,of Manchester, 
read a report on the state of Education 
in that town, 

A portion of Mr. W. R. Gregg’s 
report, on the “ Social Statistics of the 
Netherlands,” compiled on the model of 
Guerry’s “‘ Moral Statistics of France,” 
was read. It referred to Crimes and 
Prison Discipline, and led to a long and 
interesting debate. 

Dr. Cleland’s paper, on the Glasgow 
Bridewell, was also read, 

Wednesday. Colonel Sykes read a 
paper on the comparative state of the 
Deccan under the government of the 
Peishwah and the Company; which was 
followed by one from Dr. Vieustion on 
the relative number of infanticides before 
and since the closing of the Foundling 
Hospital in Dublin. The number have 
increased since that institution was closed. 

Mr. Babbage read a paper on the effect 
of co-operative shops. 

Thursday. Colonel Sykes read a paper 
on the state of education in the Deccan. 


The Rev. E. G. Stanley read a report’ 


of the religious attendances and state of 
education in the parish of Alderiey in 
Cheshire. 

Dr. Reid delivered his views upon a plan 
tried in Edinburgh, for the extension of 
the study of Physics. 

Friday. Mr. Babbage read an abstract 
of the ordnance survey of the parish of 
Templemore and city of Londonderry ; a 
copy of which had been presented to each 
section by command of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, 

Dr. Jones read a long paper on the 
condition of Lunatic Asylums in Ireland ; 
and two papers, by Mr. Fox, on the 
punishment of Death in Norway and 
Belgium, terminated the labours of the 
Section. 

GENERAL MEETING AT THE ROTUNDA. 

On Saturday morning, after Dr. Lloyd, 
the president, had taken his seat, the Rev. 
Vernon Harcourt, as general secretary, 


addressed the meeting. He stated that 

invitations for next year had been received 

from Bristol, Liverpool, Birmingham, 

Manchester, and Newcastle; and an- 

nounced that the next meeting would be 

held at Bristol, it having been the first 
city to send a decided invitation. He 
then gave the following account of the 
recommendations of the Committee, in 
furtherance of the general objects of the 

Society. 

Mathematics and Physics—The Com- 
mittee, after recommending the renewal 
of many former grants, proposed that 
small grants be given for constructing 
tables of the exponents of refracted indices, 
and organized observations of tempera- 
ture :— 

500/. for duplicate reduction of the Astro- 
nomical Observations made at L’ Ecole 
Militaire of Paris. 

100/. for determining the constant of lunar 
notation. 

100/. for observations on the temperature 
of the tide, 

2501. for continuing tidal observations in 
Liverpool and the Port of London. 
100/. for the advancement of meteorology. 
30/. for the continuation of Professor 

Wheatstone’s experiments. 
30/. for reducing to practice Dr. Jerrard’s 

plan for solving equations of the fifth 

or higher degrees. 

It was also recommended that the As- 
sociation should petition the Government 
to send an expedition to explore the 
Antarctic regions, and determine as accu- 
rately as possible the place of the South 
magnetic Pole. 

Chemistry—That 20/. should be given 
to Mr. Johnston for completing his tables 
of chemical constants ; and 30/. to Mr, 
Fairburn for experiments on the hot and 
cold blasts in iron-works, 

Geology.—That 105/. should be granted 
for prosecuting researches into British 
Fossil Ichthyology; and that the former 
grants for determining the amount of 
sediment in rivers, and the relative levels 
of land and sea, should be renewed. 

Natural History.a—That the a 
and Botany of Ireland should be carefully 
investigated. 

Medical Science. — That 501. should 
be granted for researches into the absor- 
bents; and 50/, for examining the sounds 
of the heart. 

Statistics —That E. Halsewell, Esq. 
be requested to prepare a tabular return 
of the inquests held during the last seven 
years in as many counties as possible; 
and further, to prepare a statistical report 
of Hanwell Lunatic Asylum. That the 
heads of inquiry into education issued by 
the Manchester Statistical Society, should 
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be recommended to those who design to 
make similar inquiries. 
Mr. Taylor, the treasurer, the made 
a report of the state of the funds of the 
Society :—On the 30th of July last there 
was in the hands of the treasurer 5091. ; 
in the funds 2361/.; and unsold copies of 
works about 5607. In Dublin, the ‘trea- 
surer had received, from 1228 subscribers, 
17501., together with an additional sum 
of 94/, for books sold, making the total 
income 5214/. The expenses and sums 
due by the Association were probably 
10007. leaving a clear property of 42144. 
The receipts of the preceding year in 
Edinburgh were 1626/., while in Dublin 
they amounted to 1750/. It was also 
very gratifying to be able to state that 
grants for the advancement of science, of 
1700/., had been placed this year at the 
disposal of the committee. 
otes of thanks were then moved in 
speeches highly and deservedly compli- 
mentary to the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Provost and Fellows of Trinity College, 
and the various Societies and public 
bodies of Dublin, who had contributed to 
the entertainment and hospitable reception 
of the assemblage ; and it was announced, 
with much approbation, that Trinity Col- 
jege had conterred the honorary degree of 
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Doctor of Laws on Professor Moll, Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
Mr. Baily, and Mr. William Smith. 

On the same day a farewell dinner was 
given, by the Provost and Fellows, to his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, and 
three hundred members of the Associa- 
tion, in the Examination Hall of Trinity 
College, previously to which his Excel- 
lency conferred the honour of Knight- 
hood on the Astronomer Royal, now Sir 
William Rowan Hamilton. 

Professor Robinson proposed the toast 
of the English Universities, which was 
acknowledged by Dr. Daubeny and Pro- 
fessor Whewell; and Sir W. R. Hamilton 

roposed the Scotish Universities, ac- 
nowledged by Professor Graham. 

The last evening meeting at the Ro- 
tunda was very fully attended. Dr. Barry 
gave a relation of his ascent of Mont 
Blanc in 1834; Mr. Babbage described 
a whirlpool near the Cephalonian islands, 
through which the sea has foamed for 
forty years; and Professor Wheatstone 
exhibited his speaking automaton. 

Thus closed the fifth meeting of the 
British Association, an institution of 
which every anniversary has hitherto been 
more splendid and more triumphant than 
the preceding. 








RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


LORD FALKLAND’S POEMS. 
(Continued from Page 48.) 


THE next specimen of Lord Falkland’s poetical talents, we shall give from 
Sandys’s translation of Christ’s Passion by Grotius, 12mo. 1640; to which 


the following poem is prefixed. 


TO THE AUTHOR. 


Our age’s wonder, by thy birth the fame 

Of Belgia, by thy banishment the shame ; 

Who to more knowledge younger didst arrive 
Than forward Glaucias ; yet art still alive. 
Whose masters oft (for suddenly you grew 

To equall, and passe those, and need no new,) 
To see how soon, how farre, thy wit could reach, 
Sat down to wonder when they came to teach. 
Oft then would Scaliger contented be 

To leave to mend all times,* to polish thee, 

And of that pain’s effect did highlier boast, 
Than had he gain’d all that his fathers lost. 
When thy Capellat+ read, which till thy hand 
Had cleared, few grave and learn’d did understand ; 
Though well thou might’st at such a tender age 
Have made ten lessons of the plainest page. 





* Alluding to Scaliger’s work De Emendatione Temporum. 


+ In allusion to Grotius’s edition of Martianus Capella, published when he was 
very young. 
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That king of criticks stood amazed to see 

A work so like his own, set forth by thee. 

Nor with lesse wonder on that work did look 
Than if the Bridegroom * had begot the book. 

To whom thy age and art seem to unite, 

At once the youth of Phoebus, and the light. 
Thence lov’d thee with a never-dying flame, 

As the adopted heire to all his fame. 

For which care, wonder, love, thy riper days, 

Paid him with just,§ and with eternal praise. 

Who gain’d more honour from one verse of thine, 
Than all the Canes+ of his princely line : 

In that he joy’d, and that opposed to all, 

To Titius § spight, to hungree Schoppius gall." 
To what (with cause disguised) Bonarccius writes 
To Delrio’s rage, and all his loyalties. 

But though to thee, each tongue, each art be known, 
As all thy time that had imploid alone ; 

Though Truth doe naked to thy sight appeare ; 
And scarce can we doubt more, than thou can’st cleare ; 
Though thou at once dost different glories join, 

A lofty Poet, and a deep Divine ; 

Can’st in the purest phrase cloath solid sense, 
Sczevola’s law, in Tullie’s eloquence ; 

Though thy employments have excel’d thy pen 
Show’d thee much skill’d in books, but more in men— 
And proved, thou can’st at the same easie rate, 
Correct an author, as uphold a state ; 

Though this rare praise doe a full truth appeare, 
To Spaine, and Germany, who more doe feare 
(Since thou thy aide didst to that state afford) 
The Swedish councils than the Swedish sword : 
All this yet of thy worth makes but a part, 

And we admire thy head lesse than thy heart ; 
Which, (when in want) yet was too brave to close 
(Though woo’d) with thy ungrateful country’s foes, 
When their chief ministers strove to entice, 

And would have bought thee at whatever price. 
Since all our praise and wonder is too small, 

For each of these, what shall we give for all ? 

All that we can, we do——A pen divine, 

And differing only in the tongue from thine, 

Doth thy choice labours with successe rehearse, 
And to another world transplants thy verse; 

At the same height to which before they rose, 
When they forced wonder from unwilling foes. 
Now Thames with Ganges may thy labours praise, 
Which there|| breed faith, and here devotion raise. 
Though your acquaintance all of worth pursue, 
And count it honour to be known of you ; 

I dare affirm your catalogue does grace 

No one, who better doth deserve a place: 

None hath a larger heart, a fuller head, 

For he hath seen as much as you have read. 

The nearer countries past, his steps have prest 
The new found world, and trod the sacred East ; 
Where (his brow’s due) the loftier palmes doe rise, 
Where the proud Pyramids invade the skies ; 











* Mercury, in M. Capella’s work, marries Philosophy. 

+ Canis was the family name of Scaligers: and their arms, two dogs climbing a 
ladder. 

§ Rob. Titius was the critic against whom Scaliger wrote his Yvo Villiomarus. 
He defended himself repeatedly against Scioppius. Scribonius wrote under the name 
of Bonarccius. 

| Alluding to Grotius’ Treatise de Veritate Relig. Christiane. 
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And as all think who his rare friendship own 
Deserves no lesse a journey to be known. 
Ullyses, if we trust the Grecian song, 
Travell’d not far, but was a prisoner long ; 

To that by tempest fore’d: nor did his voice 
Relate his fate : his travels were his choice, 
And all these numerous realmes, returned agen 
Anew he travell’d over with his pen. 

And Homer to himself doth entertaine 

With truths more usefull than his muse could faine. 
Next Ovid’s Transformations he translates 
With so rare art, that those which he relates 
Yield to this transmutation, and the change 
Of men to birds and trees, appears not strange. 
Next the poetic parts of Scripture, on 

His loome he weaves, and Job and Solomon 
His pen restores with all that heavenly quire, 
And shakes the dust from David’s solemn lyre. 
From which, from all with just consent he won 
The title of the English Buchanan. 


Now to you both, great paire, indebted thus, 
And like to be, be pleased to succour us 
With some instructions, that it may be said, 
Though nothing crost, we would that all were paid. 
Let us at least be honest bankrouts thought, 
For now we are so far from offering ought 
Which from our mighty debt some part might take, 
Alas ! we cannot tell what wish to make, 
For though you boast not of the wealth of Inde, 
And though no diadems your temples binde, 
No power, or riches equals your renown, 
And they which wear such wreaths need not a crown. 
Soules, which your high and sacred raptures know 
Nor by sin humbled to our thoughts below, 
Who whilst of heaven the glories they recite 
Finde it within, and feel the joyes they write. 
Above the reach or stroke of fortune live, 
Not valuing what she can inflict or give, 
For low desires depresse the loftiest state, 
But who looks down on Vice, looks down on Fate. 


FAULKLAND. 


TO MY NOBLE FRIEND MR. GEORGE SANDYS, UPON HIS EXCELLENT 


PARAPHRASE OF THE PSALMS. 


Hap I no blushes left, but were of those 

Who praise in verse what they despise in prose, 
Had I this vice from vanity or youth, 

Yet such a subject would have taught me truth. 
Hence it were banish’d, where of flattery 

There is no use, nor possibility. 

Else thou had cause to feare, least some might raise 
An argument against thee from my praise. 

I therefore knew, thou canst expect from me 

But what I give, Historick Poetry. 

Friendship for more could not a pardon win, 

Nor think I numbers make a lie no sinne, 

And need I say more than my thoughts indite, 
Nothing were easier than not to write 

Which now were hard : for whenso’er I raise 

My thoughts, thy severall pains extort my praise. 
First that which doth the Pyramids display, 

And in a work much lastinger than they, 

And more a wonder, scornes at large to shew 
What ’twere indifferent whether true or no ; 
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Or from its lofty flight stoope to declare 

What all men might have known, had all been there. 
But by thy learned industry and art, 

To these, who never from their studies part 

Doth each land’s laws, beliefe, beginning shew 
Which of the natives, but the curious know. 
Teaching the frailty of human things, 

How soon great kingdoms fall,—much sooner kings. 
Prepares our souls, that chance cannot direct 

A machin at us, more than we expect. 

We know that toune is but with fishers fraught, 
Where Theseus govern’d, and where Plato taught 
That spring of knowledge, to which Italy 

Owes all her arts and her civility. 

In vice and barbarisme supinely roules, 

Their fortunes not more slavish than their soules. 
Those churches, which ’gainst tht first heriticks wan 
All the first fields, or led (at least) the van. 

In whom these notes so much required be, 
Agreement, miracle, antiquity. 

Which can.a never-broke succession show 

From the Apostles down ; (here bragg’d of so) 

So best confute her most immodest claime 

Who scorn a part, yet to be all doth aime. 

Lie now distrest, between two Enemi-powers, 
Whom the West damns, and whom the East devours. 
What state than theirs can more unhappy be, 
Threatened with hell, and sure of poverty. 

The small beginning of the Turkish kings, 

And their large growth, shew us that different things 
May meet in one third; what most disagree 

May have some likeness ; for in this we see 

A mustard-seed may be resembled well 

To the two kingdoms, both of heaven and hell. 
Their strength and wants, this work hath both unwound, 
To teach how these t’ increase, and that confound, 
Relates their tenets, scorning to dispute 

With error, which to tell is to confute ; 

Saews how e’en there where Christ vouchsaft to teach 
Their services dare an imposter preach. 

For whilst with private quarrels we decaid, 

We way for them and their religion made ; 

And now but wishes can to heaven preferre, 

May they gain Christ, or we his sepulchre. 

Next Ovid calls me, which though I admire 

For equalling the author’s quickening fire, 

And his pure phrase ; yet more, remembring it 

Was by a mind so much distracted writ. 

Business and war, ill midwives to produce 

The happy offspring of so sweet a muse, 

Whilst every unknown face did danger threat, 

For every native there was twice a Gete. 

More, when (return’d) thy worke review’d, exposed 
What pith before the hiding bark inclosed, 

And with it that essay, which lets us see 

Well by the foot what Hercules would be. 

All fitly offer’d to his princely hands 

By whose protection learning chiefly stands ; 

Whose virtue moves more pens than his power swords, 
And theme to these, and edge to those affords 

Who couid not be displeased, that his great fame 

So pure a muse, so sharply should proclaime 

With his Queen’s praise in the same model cast, 
Which shall not lesse than all their annals last. 

Yet though we wonder at thy charming voice, 
Perfection still was wanting in thy choice ; 
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And of a soule, which so much power possest, 
That choice is hardly good, that is not best. 
And though thy muse were ethnically chast 
When most fault could be found, yet now thou hast 
Diverted to a purer path thy quill, 

And chang’d Parnassus Mount to Sion’s Hill ; 
So that blest David might almost desire 

To hear his harp thus echo’d by thy lyre. 

Such eloquence, that though it were abused 
Could not but be (though not allow’d) excused, 
Join’d to a worke so choise, that though ill done, 
So pious an attempt praise could not shun. 
How strangely doth its darkest texts disclose 

In verses of such sweetness ; that even those 
From whom the unknown tongue conceals the sense, 
Even in the sound must finde an eloquence. 

For though the most bewitching musicke could 
Move men no more than rocks, thy language would 
Those who make wit their curse, who spend their brain, 
Their time, and art in looser verse, to gain 
Damnation and a mistress, till they see 

How constant ¢hat is, how inconstant she : 

May from this great example learn to sway 

The partes they’re blest with, some more blessed way. 
Fate can against thee but two foes advance, 
Sharpe-sighted Envy, and blinde Ignorance. 
The first (by nature like a shadow neare 

To all great acts) I rather hate than feare. 

For them (since whatsoever most they raise 

In private, that they most in throngs dispraise, 
And know the ill they act, condemn’d within) 
Who envies thee, may no man envy him. 

The last I feare not much, but pity more, 

For though they cannot the least fault explore, 
Yet if they might the high tribunal climb, 

To them thy excellence would be thy crime, 

For eloquence with things profane they joine, 
Nor count it fit to mix with what ’s divine, 

Like art and paintings laid upon a face 

Of itselfe sweet ; which more deforme than grace 
Yet as the church with ornaments is fraught, 
Why may not that be too, which there is taught. 
And sure that vessell of election, Paul, 

Who judaised with Jews, was all to all, 

So to gaine some, would be, a least, content, 
Some for the curious, should be eloquent. 

For since the way to heaven is rugged, who 
Would have the way to that way, be so too? 

Or think it fit, we should not leave obtaine 

To learne with pleasure what we act with paine. 
Since then some stay, unless their path be even, 
Nor will be led by solecisms to heaven, 

And (though a habit scarce to be controll'd) 
Refuse a cordial, when not brought in gold, 
Much like to them to that disease inur’d, 

Which can be no way but by musick cur’d. 

I joy in hope, that no small piety . 

Will in their colde hearts be warmed by thee ; 
For as none could more harmony dispense, 

So neither could thy flowing eloquence 

So well in any task be used as this, 

To sound His praises forth, whose gift it is. 


———Cui non certaverit ulla 
Aut tantum fluere, aut totidem durare per annos. 
FAULKLAND 


(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—@— 


Recollections of an Excursion to the 
Monasteries of Alcobaga and Batalha. 
By the Author of Vathek. 


MR. BECKFORD must give us the 
origin of this volume in his own 
words. ‘‘ The other day, in examin- 
ing some papers, I met with very slight 
notes of this excursion. Flattering 
myself that perhaps they might not 
be totally unworthy of expansion, I 
invoked the powers of memory,—and 
behold ! uprose the whole series of re- 
collections I am now submitting to 
that indulgent public, which has shown 
more favour to my former sketches 
than they merited.” 

Should the powers of memory pos- 
sess, in their deeply-laden archives, any 
other volumes similar to the present, 
we also shall invoke them to bestow, as 
speedily as possible, such treasures on 
the world. If deep sensibility to all 
that is beautiful in nature and in art, 
a rich romantic imagination, fine and 
finished taste, humour most elegant 
and playful, all dashed with a wild 
and fastidious melancholy, and mixed 
up with a thousand joyous or tender 
capriccios of the mind, now breaking 
out into a lofty enthusiasm, and now 
dissolving in the languor of an Asiatic 
voluptuousness,—if a combination of 
qualities like these can afford delight 
and instruction, then will this volume 
be found ‘ cedro decoratum et pur- 
pura,’ and ranked among the ‘ libellos 
Romano sale tinctos.? But it pos- 
sesses another charm; it throws us, 
as it were by magic, among the people 
of another age, into a society long 
since passed away, and habits, and 
manners, and pleasures, and amuse- 
ments, and anxieties, and interests, 
that are not only departed, but for- 
gotten. What a strange mixture of 
feelings must the perusal of these few 
pages produce on every thoughtful 
mind; what a mixture of regret and 
satisfaction, of fear and of doubt, of 
smiles and sighs. What regret for 
the certain good and happiness and 
content, that has been lost; what 
doubt and fear as to the greater and 
more universal happiness that is to 

Gent. Mac. Vou. LY. 


succeed. At any rate, it is some con- 
solation to escape for one vacant hour 
from the loom and the factory, the 
steam-engine and the spinning-jenny, 
the starving weaver and the discon- 
tented journeyman, the radical peer 
and the eleemosynary demagogue, from 
agricultural distress and stockjobbing 
iniquity, to the joyous and careless 
and indolent plenty of other and more 
genial days: the days of fat grand 
priors, and pampered monks, and 
painted marchionesses, and kind heart- 
ed, round-bellied lord abbots, and a 
happy-contented peasantry, with feel- 
ings warm and genial as the skies 
under which they lived, and as the 
soil which hung the purple grape over 
their roof, and showered the fatness 
of the olive on their floors. The sub- 
ject of Mr. Beckford’s book is a visit 
which he made in June 1794, at the 
desire of the Prince Regent of Portugal, 
to the monasteries of Alcobaca and 
Batalha, accompanied with his friends 
the Grand Prior of Aviz, and the Prior 
of St. Vincent’s. However delightful 
such an excursion might have been to 
the hopes of an active and intelligent 
Englishman, who is never happy un- 
less he is either moving or designing 
to move, it appeared in very different 
colours to the Grand Prior’s more tran- 
quil temperament. ‘ Why he should,’ 
says Mr. Beckford, ‘have dreaded 
the journey so much, I really could 
not imagine, every pains having been 
taken to make it so easy and so smooth. 
It was settled he should loll in his 
dormeuse, or in my chaise, just as he 
best pleased, and look at nothing cal- 
culated to excite the fatigue of reflec- 
tion ; topographical inquiries were to 
be waived completely, and no ques- 
tions asked about who endowed such 
a church, or raised such a palace; 
we were to proceed, or rather creep 
along, by short and facile stages; stop- 
ping to dine, and sup, and repose, as 
delectably as in the most commodious 
of houses. Every thing that could be 
thought of, or even dreamed of for 
our convenience and relaxation, was 
to be carried in our train, and nothing 
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left behind but Care and Sorrow—two 
spectres, who had they dared to mount 
on our shoulders, would have been 
driven off with a high hand by the 
Prior of St. Vincent’s, than whom a 
more delightful companion never ex- 
isted since the days of those polished 
and gifted Cardinals who formed such 
a galaxy of talent and facetiousness 
round Leo the Tenth.’ 

This is a superb commencement, and 
the spirit of it holds out usque ad 
finem. They “‘ dawdled and doodled” 
from quinta to quinta, from convent 
to convent, through roads bordered by 
aloes, and shaded with orange trees ;* 
and were received every evening with 
all the comfort and luxury that the 
heart of man, or even of churchman, 
could desire; they had with them Mr. 
Beckford’s ‘ famous Simon, the most 
incomparable of cooks ;’ and they en- 
joyed a warm, enervating atmosphere, 
loaded with perfume, which univer- 
sally invested the pleasant, umbrageous 
regicon. What wonder then, if my 
Lord of Aviz, the most consummate 
professor of il dolce far niente, could 
be withdrawn from it without infinite 
reluctance? What wonder if he could 
hardly be persuaded even to traverse a 
short avenue which led to a summer pa- 
vilion on the banks of the river, where 
the morning collation was prepared? 
And what wonder if, after the fatigue 
of being dragged by six fat mules 
through fields of Turkish corn and 
black Sicilian wheat, about a league 
each day, the good old Prior was 
happy to find himself in the afternoon 
in a comfortable, antiquated mansion, 
perfectly cool and clean; the floors 
‘neatly matted, the tables covered with 
the finest white linen, and in bright, 
clear caraffes of Venetian glass, the 





* The fine Bay-tree, mentioned by Mr. 
Beckford in the convent garden of Tojal, 
is probably the largest in existence. ‘One 
of the grandest objects of the vegetable 
world, which ever met my sight, is a Bay- 
tree, situated in the thickest part of the 
orange orchards, above which it towers, 
majestically clothed with luxuriant boughs 
that glisten with health and vigour. It 
consists of about 30 stems, none less than 
2 feet, and some 32 inches in diameter, 
springing from one root, and rising to the 
height of 64 feet. I loitered away the 
sultry hours of mid-day most pleasantly 
under its deep and fragrant shade.’ 
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most beautiful carnations that were 
ever met with, eyen at Genoa, and in 
the Durazzo gardens?’ But we will 
anticipate no more; we will not tan- 
talize our readers with our imperfect 
description of this most delicious, 
most luxurious of all journeys (journey, 
quotha! nay call it a moving repose) 
of three miles every two hours; we 
shall say nothing of the arrival at the 
convent—of the welcome of the Abbot 
in his costume of High Almoner of 
Portugal ; nor shall we venture to 
hint, how delectable it was to witness 
with what cooings and comfortings 
the Lord Abbot of Alcobacga greeted 
his right reverend brethren of Aviz 
and St. Vincent’s (turtle doves were 
never more fondlesome !), nor how the 
Grand Priors, hand in hand, all three 
together, said in perfect unison, ‘ To 
the kitchen, to the kitchen, and that 
immediately, you will then judge 
whether we have been wanting in zeal, 
to regale you.’—All this we omit, but 
ye gods! how can we in justice to 
ourselves, or our readers, (good easy 
souls! who fancy a fat, vulgar, brown 
woman of 40 to be a cook, and a 
dark, square, subterraneous chamber a 
kitchen ;) how can we, when such ha- 
bitual profanation of terms exists, re- 
fuse to open their eyes to a sense of 
the original glary of that magnificent 
temple, in which the belly-god, the 
deity of cookery, the lord of fire and 
water and steam, delights to reside, 
and watch his thousand satellites, in 
white cotton caps and aprons, the mi- 
nisters of his pleasure, with counte- 
nances thoughtful as become them, 
gliding before them :-— 


On their brows 
Deliberation sate, and public care. 


‘Through the centre of the im- 
mense and nobly-groined hall, not less 
than 60 feet in diameter, ran a brisk 
rivulet of the clearest water, containing 
every sort and size of the finest river 
fish. On one side, loads of game and 
venison were heaped up; on the other, 
vegetables and fruit in endless variety. 
Beyond a long line of stoves extended 
a row of ovens, and close to them hil- 
locks of wheaten flour whiter than 
snow, rocks of sugar, jars of the purest 
oil, and pastry in vast abundance, 
which a numerous tribe of lay bro- 
thers and their attendants were roll- 
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ing out, and puffing up into a hun- 
dred different shapes, singing all the 
while as blithely as larks in a corn 
field.” This is as it should be. This 
is no menage bourgeoise. This is ca- 
tholic and comfortable, and should be 
listened to with attention by all ranks, 
from the senator to the scullion. We 
have no heart to leave off. We remain 
lingering round the flesh-pots. of this 
goodly convent, with the same wistful 
eyes and hungry lips, as we have seen 
the halfstarved pot-boys clinging to 
the iron railings of the area, and en- 
deavouring to inhale the rich and sa- 
voury steams that ascend from some 
club-house kitchen. To those who 
are only acquainted with the bustle, 
the noise, the vulgarity of a London 
dinner, the misery of its squeeze, and 
the barbarous necessity of using the 
lips for other purposes than those of 
purveying for their lord the Palate 
(their great legitimate design), what 
would they think when contemplating 
a picture of repose, tranquillity, and 
rational and dignified enjoyment, that 
the gardens of Epicurus or the saloons 
of Versailles never knew. ‘ We pass- 
ed through a succession of cloisters 
and galleries, which the shades of 
evening rendered dimly visible, till 
we entered a saloon superb indeed, 
covered with pictures, and lighted up 
by a profusion of wax tapers in sconces 
of silver. Right in the centre of this 
stately room stood a most ample table, 
covered with fringed embroidered linen, 
and around it four ponderous fauteuils 
for the guest and the three prelates: 
so we formed a very comfortable partie 
quarrée. The banquet itself consisted 
of not only the most excellent usual 
fare, but rarities and delicacies of past 
seasons and distant countries. Ex- 
quisite sausages, potted lampreys, 
strange messes from the Brazils, and 
others still stranger from China (edible 
birds’ nests and sharks’ fins), dressed 
after the latest mode of Macao, by a 
Chinese lay brother. Confectionery 
and fruits were out of the question 
here. They awaited us in an adjoin- 
ing still more spacious and sumptuous 
apartment, to which we retired from 
the effluvia of wines and sauces,’ &c. 
‘ Bibisti satis,’ said a voice ; who cried 
out that the curtain was drawn, and 
Donna Inez on the stage.—‘ In act 
the third, to my infinite astonishment, 
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I found his Majesty totally unac- 
quainted with the little circumstance 
of Donna Inez having favoured his 
recreant son with a brace of children. 
He more than suspected espousals had 
taken place between them, but he little 
thought any fruits from the degrading 
match were in existence. Upon his 
prime Counsellor’s disclosing the fact, 
he asks, with a perfidious coolness, 
‘Whatarethey like?’ ‘Doves, my dread 
lord,’ answers the Counsellor with in- 
finite suavity, to which the infuriated 
monarch replies, with a voice like 
thunder, 


‘It matters not, I’ll tear their felon hearts! 
Perish they shall.’ 


And with this horrid menace quits 
the stage in a paroxysm of ungovern- 
able fury, still repeating behind the 
scenes ‘ Perish they shall,’—which 
was repeated again and again, from 
the top of a ladder, by an old and 
dignified monk, a passionate lover of 
the drama, but who being decorously 
shy of appearing on the open boards, 
had taken the part of Echo, which he per- 
formed to admiration. Act the fourth 
offered nothing very loud or remark- 
able; but in act the fifth, the horror 
and terror were working up to the 
highest pitch. Two determined as- 
sassins had been procured—their looks 
most murderous—the children ran off 
—the assassins pursued—shrill and 
bitter squeakings were heard at the 
furthest extremity of the stage, such 
as a desperate conflict between rats 
and mice often produces behind old 
walls and wainscotings. The audience 
appeared prodigiously affected. Most 
of them stood up, stretching out their 
necks like a flock of alarmed turkeys,’ 
&c.—But we must leave abbot and 
actor, monk and acolyte, Donna Fran- 
cisca, and the Bird-Queen, the towers 
of Batalha, and the mausoleum of Don 
Emanuel, and all the ‘ Lepore tinctos 
Attico sales,’ in which they were pre- 
served. The talisman is broken: the 
fragrant plains of cistus, and laven- 
der, and rosemary, have faded away. 
The azuré bloom that invested the 
mountains of Leiria is melted, and 
even the long line of ghostlike fathers, 
each with a- fishing-rod projecting 
from his. piebald drapery, angling on 
with pale and patient countenances, 
are no more to be seen. We wake 
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from this enchanted dream, and find 
ourselves listening to Sir Charles We- 
therell on the Corporation Bill, and 
Messieurs Hume and Roebuck on the 
Ipswich petition! The palace of Ar- 
mida has vanished, and Exeter Hall 
rises in its stead. 


“ As oft the clouds frame shapes of castles 
great 

Amid the air, that little time do last, 

But are dissolv’d by wind, or Titan’s heat, 

Or like vain dreams soon made and sooner 
past ; 

The palace vanish’d so, nor in his seat 

Left ought but rocks and crags, by kind 
there plac’d ; [drew, 

She in her coach which two old serpents 

Sate down, and as she us’d, away she flew.’’ 





Miscellanies, by the Author of the 
Sketch-book, containing Abbotsford 
and Newstead Abbey. 

MR. W. IRVING informs us, that 
‘the travelling notes which he took at 
the time, were scanty and vague, and 
his memory extremely fallacious, so 
that he fears he shall disappoint with 
the meagreness and crudeness of his 
details.’—And it is true that there is 
very little in this volume to gratify cu- 
riosity, or to enlarge or correct our 
previous knowledge of the great and 
eminent persons to whom it relates; 
but nevertheless the work is got up 
with much cleverness and taste. A 
skilful hand, and judicious eye, may 
be seen through the whole. Before 
the first page is well past, Mr. Irving 
is sitting at breakfast with Sir Wal- 
ter (then Mr.) Scott and his family : 
before noon he is rambling among the 
ruins of Melrose Abbey. Every one 
has heard of Johnny Brown, the sexton 
of the parish, and the custodian of 
those celebrated ruins. Johnny con- 
sidered the Lay of the last Minstrel as 
the summum opus of the poet; and 
he could not bear to consider it other- 
wise than as a solid, authentic piece 
of history. ‘ It’s just e’en as gude a 
thing as Mr. Scott has written, an’ if 
he were stannin’ there I ’d tell him so.’ 
—Now as Johnny Brown piqued him- 
self on showing every thing laid down 
in the poem, there was one passage 
that perplexed him sadly. It was the 
opening of one of the cantos. 
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‘¢ If thou would’st view Melrose aright, 
Go, visit it at pale moonlight, 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout the ruins grey,’’ &c. 


In consequence of this admonition, 
many of the most devout pilgrims to 
the ruin would not be contented with 
a'daylight inspection, and insisted it 
could be nothing unless aided by 
the light of the moon. Now unfortu- 
nately the moon shines but a part of 
the month, and what is still more 
unfortunate, is very apt in Scotland 
to be obscured by clouds and mists. 
Johnny was sorely puzzled therefore 
how to accommodate his poetry-struck 
visitors with this indispensable moon- 
shine. At length, in a lucky moment, 
he devised a substitute for the moon. 
It was a great double tallow-candle 
stuck upon the end of a pole, with 
which he would conduct his visitors 
about the ruins on dark nights, so 
much to their satisfaction that at length 
he began to think it even preferable to 
the moon itself. ‘It does na’ light up 
a’ at once, to be sure,’ he would say, 
* but then you can shift it about, and 
show the auld Abbey bit by bit, whilst 
the moon only shines on one side.’— 
One of the ingenious devices on which 
the worthy little man prided himself, 
was to place a-visitor opposite to the 
Abbey, with his back to it, and bid 
him bend down and look at it between 
his legs; this he said gave an entire 
different aspect to the view. Folks 
admired the plan amazingly, but as to 
the ‘ leddies,’ they were dainty on the 
matter, and contented themselves with 
looking from under their arms. 

The following account of Scott’s 
habits, so different from those of the 
student and author, is curious; and 
we must presume that he had collected 
such ample materials during the years 
of his youth for his future lucubra- 
tions, as to leave him perhaps only 
the lighter task of polishing and set- 
ting them; at least, his reading had 
not only been so extensive, but so 
well-arrangedand selected, astolighten 
the toil of composition, by placing at 
hand the best and richest materials for 
his fictions. But, in fact, the mind 


must have much and frequent repose ; 
and the hardest working man has 
The poct, and 


much time to spare. 
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the man of genius and observation, 
finds his study and his pen wherever 
he goes. 


‘¢ During several days that I passed at 
Abbotsford, Scott was in admirable vein. 
From early morn until dinner-time, he 
was rambling about, showing me the 
neighbourhood, and during dinner, and 
till late at night, engaged in social con- 
versation. No time was reserved for him- 
self, he seemed as if his only occupation 
was to entertain me; and yet I was almost 
an entire stranger unto him, one of whom 
he knew nothing, but an idle book that I 
had written, and which some years before 
had amused him. But such was Scott. 
He appeared to have nothing to do but to 
lavish his time, attention, and conversa- 
tion on those around him. It was diffi- 
cult to imagine what time he found to 
write those volumes that were incessantly 
issuing from the press, all of which too 
were of a nature to require reading and 
research. I could not find that his life 
was ever otherwise than a life of leisure, 
and happiness, and recreation, such as it 
was during my visit. He scarce ever 
balked a party of pleasure, or shooting 
excursion, and rarely pleaded his own 
concerns as an excuse for neglecting those 
of others. During my visit, I heard of 
other visitors, who had preceded me, and 
who must have kept him occupied many 
days; and I have had an opportunity of 
knowing the course of his daily life for 
some time subsequently. Not long after 
my departure from Abbotsford, my friend 
Wilkie arrived there to paint a picture of 
the Scott family. He found the house 
full of guests. Scott’s whole time was 
taken up in driving and riding about the 
country, or in social conversation at home. 
‘ All this time,’ said Wilkie to me, ‘ I did 
not presume to ask Mr. Scott to sit for 
his portrait, for I saw that he had not a 
moment to spare. I waited for the guests 
to go away, but as fast as one set went, 
another arrived, and so it continued for 
several days, and with each set he was 
completely occupied. At length all went 
off, and we were quiet. I thought, how- 
ever, Mr. Scott will now shut himself up 
among his books and papers, for he has 
to make up for lost time. It won’t do for 
me to ask him now to sit for his picture.’ 
Laidlaw, who managed his estate, came 
in, and Scott turned to him, as I sup- 
posed, to consult about business. ‘ Laid- 
law,’ said he, ‘ to morrow morning we 
will go across the water, and take the 
dogs with us, there is a place where I 
think we shall be able to findahare.’ ‘In 
short,’ says Wilkie, ‘ I found that, instead 


of business, he was thinking only of 
amusement, as if he had nothing in the 
world to occupy him. So I no longer 
feared to intrude upon his time.’ ” 

The second part, which relates to 
Newstead Abbey and Lord Byron, is 
of a more imaginative and romantic 
cast, and is drawn up with much skill 
and effect; while the story of the 
‘ White Lady,’ and her tragical death, 
which concludes the volume, produces 
a fine close to the harmony of the 
whole. This volume may disappoint 
perhaps from the scantiness of its ma- 
terials, but all must acknowledge the 
artist-like manner in which it has been 
arranged,—its different groups dis- 
posed,—and the lights and shadows 
flung gracefully on the figures and 
scenery beneath. 





Rambles in Northumberland, and on the 
Scottish Border, &c. By Stephen 
Oliver the younger. ‘ 


THIS is one of the most pleasing 
books on local history which we have 
met with; and is written by one who 
knows how pleasingly to impart the 
stores of knowledge which he pos- 
sesses. To the lover of Border anti- 
quities it will be a valuable compa- 
nion. Many curious legends are re- 
cited, and many historic incidents 
brought forward with skill to bear 
upon local traditions. As, however, 
we neither have room to quote them, 
nor ability to abridge them, we will 
give a peep at the library of our 
late Great Minstrel, * the mysterious 
cave, from which issued, at his com- 
mand, those brilliant and beautiful 





* The author mentions ‘ that to the 
right of the entrance hall is the figure of 
Maida, Sir Walter’s favourite Highland 
greyhound, cut in stone, with a Latin in- 
scription consisting of two lines: 


Maide marmored dormis sub imagine, 
Maida, 

Ad januam domini; sit tibi terra levis. 
It certainly is not worthy of the hand of 
the poet; and reminds us of an inscrip- 
tion of a very different character in the 
gardens of Dropmore, by the late Lord 
Grenville, to his dog Tiger, or Tippoo ; 
which we should like to be able to give 
to the world, 
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forms that enchanted all who beheld 
them, and which will survive in the 
hearts and memory of man long ages 
after Abbotsford and all its glories have 
been buried in their dust. 


‘¢ The library is a noble room, and, as 
might be expected, well furnished with 
books. One case, which is wired and 
locked, is entirely occupied with the re- 
prints of the Roxburghe Clubs, and ano- 
ther, which is guarded in like manner, 
contains an ample collection of books on 
demonology and witchcraft. A large space 
is occupied by works on English and Scot- 
tish history and antiquities ; and of Eng- 
lish poetry, and biography, and dramatic 
literature there is no lack. Of the works 
of French authors, chroniclers, historians, 
and poets there is a large collection : and 
a case is entirely occupied with books in 
Italian and Spanish. Of German books 
the number is small; considering that at 
one period Sir W. Scott was rather a di- 
ligent reader of the works of German 
authors, to whom he owes more than one 
interesting scene in his novels. Over the 
mantel-piece of the library, is a full-length 
portrait of Sir Walter’s eldest son, the 
present baronet, in hussar uniform, by 
Allan of Edinburgh. At one end is a 
bust of Shakspeare, at the other of Sir 
Walter himself, executed by Chantrey in 
1822, presented by the sculptor to the 
poet in 1828, and placed in its present 
situation in 1832. The beautiful ancient 
Grecian vase of silver, presented by Lord 
Byron to Sir Walter, which formerly 
stood in the library, is now locked up, 
and not shown to visitors. It was from 
this vase that some despicable thief stole 
the letter which Lord Byron addressed to 
Sir Walter when he sent him the relique. 

“‘ The poet’s study is rather a small, 
though a lofty apartment, dimly lighted 
by a single window. Against the walls 
are shelves containing books, and round 
three of its sides there is a light gallery, 
which opens to a private staircase, by 
which Sir Walter could descend from his 
bed-room to his study unobserved. The 
only furniture in this room is the poet’s 
chair and writing desk, and an arm chair 
of oak, made of the wood of the house of 
Rob Roy’s tower, where Wallace, accord- 
ing to an inscription on it, was doomed 
to die. The chair was presented to Sir 
Walter by Mr. James Train, a friend, to 
whom he owed many of the interesting 
legends and anecdotes embodied in the 
best of his novels. Above the fireplace is 
Schiavonetti and Bromley’s engraving of 
Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrimage, the 
only one in the room. In an adjoining 
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closet, in a tower at an angle in the build- 
ing, are [is] hung the suit of clothes which 
Sir Walter last wore, with his hat, shoes, 
and walking stick. Opposite to them are 
suspended his accoutrements, as an officer 
of the Edinburgh Light Dragoons, with 
his tools as a woodman, consisting of 
hatchet, mallet, and knife. The dining 
and drawing room at Abbotsford are noble 
apartments, but the pictures which adorn 
the walls are, for the most part, inferior 
productions; and the visitor is rather 
disappointed to find that Sir W. Scott’s 
collection contains so few good or inte- 
resting historical portraits. Among the 
more remarkable I noticed a head of Mary 
Queen of Scots, said to be painted the 
day after her decapitation. That it is in- 
tended for Mary is not unlikely, but that 
it was painted from her head after her exe- 
cution, I cannot believe. This picture 
was presented to Sir W. Scott by a Ger- 
man nobleman, in whose family it had 
been upwards of 200 years. This fact, 
however, by no means proves the authen- 
ticity of the portrait, which is not like the 
marble mask of Mary’s face which is 
shown in another room. The two por- 
traits of Claverhouse at Abbotsford, prove 
that Sir Walter’s description of the fea- 
tures of that cruel man was not suggested 
by either of them. Sir Walter’s portrait 
of Claverhouse, in chapter xii. of Old 
Mortality, appears to have been chiefly 
copied from one of Andrieu’s medals of 
Napoleon. The larger portrait, in oil, 
said to be that of Claverhouse, now h 

in the staircase, is not, I understand, a 
portrait of that commander ; the other is 
only a miniature and a copy. There is an 
interesting portrait of Dryden, when old ; 
a large one of Fairfax, Earl of Essex, the 
parliamentary general, on horseback ; and 
a curious one, said to be that of Henry 
the Eighth, when young.’’ 


This description of the chamber of 
a ‘man of genius’ is highly interest- 
ing, we 





‘¢ Write all down, 

Such and such pictures—there the window. 
——_——_——— The arras, figures, 
Why, such and such.’’ 


5 
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The Affairs of the East, in connection 
with England and Russia; or the 
Sultan Mahmoud, and Mehemet Ali 
Pacha. By the Author of ‘‘ England, 
France, Russia, and Turkey.”’ 8vo. 
pp. 67. 

FEW persons will deny that peace, 
whenever attainable, is the true policy 
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of all nations, and that it is eminently 
so of Great Britain at the present time. 
It seems therefore to follow, as a con- 
sequence of that position, that it is the 
duty of an enlightened Administration 
to preserve peace ; and in order to pre- 
serve peace, to endeavour to take such 
a comprehensive view of the conflicting 
interests of surrounding states as will 
enable it discreetly to avoid identifica- 
tion with any ofthem ; thereby avoid- 
ing those causes of war which would 
probably result from a too intimate 
connection between the parties. 

The author of the tract before us has 
bestowed much attention on the poli- 
tical relations of Russia and Turkey, 
and after stating several curious and 
not unimportant facts with great em- 
phasis, has brought himself, and wishes 
to bring his readers, to an opinion that 
Russia “‘ has detached France from 
England,” and has made progress in 
the ‘‘ demoralization” of Turkey, and 
therefore that “‘ it really is time to call 
the attention of those who are inte- 
rested in the maintenance of peace, to 
the precariousness of its continuance ;”’ 
that we are unwisely thinking of effect- 
ing a reconciliation between Mehemet 
Ali and the Sultan, while we ought to 
“* choose our champion’’ in that field, and 
“* concert our plans ;”,—that we ought 
in fact to identify ourselves with the 
cause of the Sultan, notwithstanding his 
connection with Russia; and ‘‘ rejoice to 
have such an instrument placed in our 
hands,”” remembering that ‘‘ the very 
qualities that would make him useful 
to us, impose upon us the necessity of 
using him ; because these qualities, if 
not utilized by us, will be utilized by 
Russia.” 

If we rightly understand the argu- 
ment of this writer, it is that we should 
make war in order to prevent war ; which 
reminds us of Cowper’s fable of the 
** Needless Alarm,” under which cer- 
tain sheep, not endowed with a very 
large portion of political sagacity, pro- 
posed to ‘‘ save their lives” by jump- 
ing into ‘‘ a deep pit lined with bram- 
bles.” 

Viewing our national policy through 
his own political telescope, this author 
discovers, in the pursuit of such a 
course of action as that above suggest- 
ed, nothing but multiplied advantages : 
the “‘ uniting France to us;” “ de- 


taching Austria and Prussia from Rus- 
sia ;”’ “* maintaining the independence 
of Greece and of the Circassians ;” 
** defending Persia;” ‘‘ securing In- 
dia,” and “ preventing the irruption 
of northern Barbarians” into Southern 
Europe. 

We hope that such of these objects, 
if not the whole of them, are as essen- 
tial to the well-being of the world, will 
be effected at a much less expense to 
us than the revival of war in Europe ; 
and therefore, with all due deference 
to the opinions and reasonings of this 
well-informed writer, we incline to 
that more safe and pacific line of po- 
licy which his Majesty is now pursuing 
towards all his neighbours ; decidedly 
deprecating any return to an opposite 
course, as tending inevitably to inter- 
rupt the long looked-for, much needed, 
and much prized economical retrench- 
ments now in progress; and also to 
put an end to colonial improvements. 





Journal, by Frances Anne Kemble 
[now Mrs. Butler], in 2 vols. 

IT would be a task of little difficulty 
to cull out the laughable peculiarities, 
the flippant observations, the vulgar 
exclamations, the theatrical starts, and 
the affected phrases of this work ; 
and it would be still easier, and far 
more useful, to bring forward its pro- 
minent passages of sense and beauty, 
the clearness and power of its descrip- 
tions, the sagacity of its observations, 
the versatility of its feelings, its open- 
ness and candour, its humour, its 
pathos, and its wit. The chief attrac- 
tion however of the work lies apart 
from these matters ; and is to be found 
in the lively graphic sketches of Ame- 
rican manners, and habits, and per- 
sons, and things; which are so well 
drawn, sometimes incidentally, and 
sometimes with full design, sometimes 
in a single word, and sometimes in 
copious and ample exposition, as to 
leave all other works relating to that 
country far behind it. We must say 
that we have learned more from a 
page of Miss F. Kemble, than from 
all Mrs. Trollope’s or Captain Hall’s 
over-laboured and heavier diatribes 
and descriptions; and we think the 
form of a journal which Miss Kemble 
adopted, has mainly assisted her ; both 
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as it makes her colours more lively, 
and enables her to record little, mi- 
nute, fugitive traits and characteristics, 
which would escape through the open 
meshes of a more serious and elaborate 
work, One praise too is all her own, 
that of enjoying, with a true poetic 
sensibility, the beauty and grandeur 
of the scenery in which she dwelt, and 
of describing it with a free, vigorous, 
and animated touch. The Americans, 
she observes, have not yet arrived at a 
taste for the picturesque ; and our 
countrymen seem, when in America, 
to have partaken of the native insen- 
sibility. Perhaps there is a little de 
trop in Miss Kemble’s descriptions, 
but we believe it is always allowed, 
that ladies should not be stinted in 
the measure of language allowed them; 
and if in some few cases she weakens 
her effect by too copious a flow of 
female eloquence, at others she com- 
pensates for it, by striking off with 
masculine force, in a few words, the 
whole outline of her picture, and with 
a few more, filling up its details, or 
leaving it half told, as curiosity may 
best be gratified. This is a part and 
province of the book, which will much 
gratify all lovers of nature; and to 
the more numerous lovers of society, 
and men and manners, we have said, 
that she has given some characteristic 
traits, and opened some well-designed 
scenes, by which we may judge a little 
more accurately than before, of the 
gentlemen and ladies,* young and old, 
and of the societies, high and low, and 
the habits, dirty or clean, of our trans- 
atlantic descendants. We would throw 
a few of these observations together, 
under their respective heads, but not 
having ‘ ample room and vergeenough,’ 
we must circumscribe ourselves within 
the limit of the one most entertaining 
subject of all,—and introduce our read- 
ers into the company of the fair sis- 
terhood of our sister land, hoping it 
may lead some of our Travelling Club 
to wander to Boston or Philadelphia 
in search of that tender alliance, which 





* The word woman, or women, Miss 
K. says, is not used in America: but a 
more becoming substitute is found in the 
word lady and ladies. They have altered 


much the language of our Liturgy, in order 
to elevate and ennoble it; perhaps they 
will come at last to—‘‘ And the serpent 
said unto the lady,”’ &c. 

7 
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may unite the interests, improve the 
harmony, and amalgamate the breed 
of the two countries. 


‘‘ The women here, like those of most 
warm climates, ripen very early, and decay 
proportionably soon. They are, generally 
speaking, pretty, with good complexions, 
and an air of freshness and brilliancy, but 
this I am told is very evanescent; and 
whereas in England a woman is in the full 
bloom of health and beauty from 20 to 35, 
here they scarcely reach the first period 
without being faded and looking old. 
They marry very young, and this is ano- 
ther reason why age comes prematurely 
upon them. There was a fair young thing 
at dinner to-day, who did not look above 
17, and she was a wife. As for their fi- 
gures, like those of French women, they 
are too well dressed for one to judge ex- 
actly what they are like. They are for 
the most part short and light, with re- 
markably pretty feet and ancles ; but there 
is too much pelerine and petticoat and ‘ de 
quoi’ of every sort, to guess anything more. 
The climate of this country is the scape- 
goat upon which all the ill-looks and ill- 
health of the ladies are laid; but while 
they are brought up as effeminate as they 
are, take as little exercise, live in rooms 
like ovens during the winter, and marry 
as early as they do, it will appear evident 
that many causes combine with an ex- 
tremely variable climate, to sallow their 
complexions, and destroy their constitu- 
tions... .... The influence which married 
women among ws exercise over the tone of 
manners, uniting the duties of home to 
the charms of social life, is utterly un- 
known here. Married women are either 
house-drudges and nursery maids, or if 
they appear in society, comparative ci- 
phers. And the retiring, modest, youth. 
ful bearing, which among us distinguishes 
girls of fifteen or sixteen, is equally un- 
known. Society is entirely led by chits, 
who in England would be sitting behind a 
pinafore ; the consequence is, that it has 
neither the elegance, refinement, nor the 
propriety of ours; but is a noisy, rackety, 
vulgar congregation of flirting boys and 
girls, alike without style or decorum..... 
I think it has not been my good fortune, 
in more than six instances during my re- 
sidence in this country, to find the ladies 
at home in the morning. The first reason 
for this is the total impossibility of having 
a housekeeper, the American servants 
stedfastly refusing to obey ¢wo mistresses: 
the being subservient to any appears in- 
deed a dreadful hardship to them. Of 
course this compels the lady of the house 
to enter into all those minute daily details 
which with us devolve upon the superin- 
tendent servant, and she is thus condemn- 
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ed, at least for some part of the morning, to 
the store-room or the kitchen. In con- 
sequence of this her toilet is seldom com- 
pleted until about to take her morning 
promenade; and I have been a good deal 
surprised more than once at being told, 
that ‘ the ladies were dressing, but would 
be down immediately.’ Another very dis- 
agreeable result of this arrangement is, 
that when you are admitted into a house 
in the morning, the rooms appear as if 
they were never used. There are no books 
lying about ; no work tables covered with 
evidences of constant use; or if there is 
a piano, it is. generally closed, the whole 
giving one an uninhabited feel, that is 
extremely uncomfortable. As to a morn- 
ing lounge in a lady’s boudoir or a gentle- 
man’s library, the things are unheard of. 
To be sure, there are no loungers, where 
every man is tied to a counting-house from 
morning till night..... The manners of the 
young girls of America appear singularly 
free to foreigners, and until they become 
better acquainted with the causes which 
produce so unrestrained a deportment, they 
are liable to take disadvantageous impres- 
sions with regard to them. The term which 
I should say applies best to the tone and car- 
riage of American girls from ten to eighteen, 
is hoydenish,—laughing, giggling, romp- 
ing, flirting, screaming at the top of their 
voices, running in and out of shops, and 
spending a very considerable portion of 
their time in lounging in the streets. The 
entire liberty which the majority of young 
ladies are allowed to assume, at an age 
when in England they would be under the 
strictest nursery discipline, appears very 
extraordinary. They not only walk alone 
in the streets but go into society, where 
they take a determined and leading part, 
without either mother, aunt, or chaperon 
of any sort. Shyness appears to me to be 
a quality utterly unknown to either man, 
woman, or child in America; the girls 
from the reasons above stated. But to 
return to the n.znners of the young Ame- 
rican girls. It is Rousseau, I think, who 
says—‘ Dans un pays ott les moeurs sont 
pures, les filles seront faciles, et les femmes 
sevéres.’? This applies particularly to the 
carriage of American women. I have seen 
those very girls, whose manners were most 
displeasing to my European way of feel- 
ing, whom I should have pointed out as 
flirts and romps pre-eminent, not only 
make excellent wives, but from the very 
moment of their marriage seem to forsake 
society and devote themselves exclusively 
to household duties and retirement. But 
that 1 have seen and known repeated in- 
stances of this, I would scarcely have be- 
lieved it ; but it is the case. Anda young 
American lady, speaking on this subject, 
Gent, Mag. Vor. IV. 


said to me—‘ We enjoy ourselves before 
marriage; but in your country, girls — 
to obtain a greatér degree of freedom, an 
indulge in the pleasure and dissipation of 
society.’ ’” 


Again, Miss Fanny Kemble observes : 


‘<The women's voices here distract me, 
so loud, so rapid, and with such a twang. 
Whata pity! for they are, almost without 
an exception, lovely looking creatures, 
with an air of refinement in their appear- 
ance, which would be very attractive but 
for their style of dress, and these said tre- 
mendous shrill loud voices. I was in a 
society of about twelve ladies the other 
evening, and the uproar was so excessive 
that I felt my eyebrows contracting from 
a sense of perfect bewilderment, occa- 
sioned by the noise all around me, and 
more than once was obliged to request the 
person with whom I was conversing, to 
stop till the noise had subsided a little, 
that I might be able to distinguish what 
he was saying to me. Were the women 
here large and masculine in their appear- 
ance, this defect would appear less strange, 
though not less disagreeable; but they 
are singularly delicate and feminine in 
their style of beauty; and the noise they 
make strikes one with surprise as some- 
thing monstrous and unnatural—like mice 
roaring.’ 

Whether the mice will chirp, squeak, 
or roar, when they read this, we can- 
not say; but it will be as well for 
them to profit by it, or they will not 
obtain English husbands. There are 
many other subjects very acutely and 
agreeably handled in Miss Kemble’s 
volumes, sur les meurs de la sociéte 
—which the gentlemen also will be 
good enough to advert to, for we were 
infinitely shocked at being forced to 
read the following passage : 


‘* I wish they would suggest, that if the 
gentlemen would refrain from spitting 
about, it would be highly agreeable to the 
female part of the community (and we 
add, the male too). The universal prac- 
tice here of this disgusting trick makes 
me absolutely sick. Every place is 
made a perfect piggery of—street, stairs, 
steam-boat,—everywhere; and behind the 
scenes, and on the stage at rehearsal, I 
have been shocked and annoyed beyond 
expression by this horrible custom. To- 
day, aboard the boat, it was a perfect 
shower of saliva all the time. It has hap- 
pened to me, after a few hours travelling 
in a steam-boat, to find the white dress, 
put on fresh in the morning, covered with 
yellow tobacco-stains. Nor is this very 
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offensive habit confined to the lower orders 
Slone. I have seen gentlemen spit upon 
the carpet of the room, when they were 
sitting in the company of women, without 
the slightest remorse. And I remember 
once seeing a gentleman, who was travel- 
ling with us, very deliberately void his 
tobacco juice into the bottom of the coach, 
instead of through the windows, to my 
inexpressible disgust. Verily, the sooner 
this is reformed the better.’’ 


In the meantime, as we close 
these volumes, a pretty poem or two 
—salivam nostram movet—which we 
would give if we had room. Bating a 
somewhat offensively flippant tone, 
and some vulgar affectations, this vo- 
lume is worthy of much praise, and 
is certainly the production of a superior 
mind. Since it is written, the lady 
has changed her name, but we under- 
stand not her sentiments—mutato no- 
mine, de te Fabula narratur. We 
bid her farewell, not. forgetting the 
first stanza of a poem to her praise, 
which we read the other day. 


Miss Kemble had her Jady’s maid, 
To guard her against harm ! 

But she ’s dismiss’d—and now she takes 
Her Butler by the arm. &c. &c. 





On certain curious Indentations in the 
Old Red Sandstone of Worcestershire 
and Herefordshire. By Jabez Allies, 
Esq. 8vo. pamphlet. 


TO say the least of Mr. Allies, he 
must be a man of very observant habits, 
and endued with a thirst for science 
and physical investigation ; for in the 
little pamphlet now laid before the 
public we are amused by his multiform 
collations and speculations on Geology, 
and the dry rot in timber, oryctology 
and the antediluvian origin of the zo- 
diac, the formation of coal, with the 
day and month of the deluge, the chro- 
nology of the Pyramids and the natu- 
ral history of the black rat, the anti- 
quities of his native county and lumi- 
nous suggestions on the sphynx, &c. 
&c. As some of the remarks, however, 
submitted in the pamphlet are novel and 
hypothetical, it can scarcely become a 
matter of surprise should we hesitate 
to adopt them, or withhold our assent 
to the validity of deductions completely 
at variance with all our preconceived 
notions of Geological evidence. We 


shall only briefly state our reasons for 
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such incredulity, and recommend our 
readers to draw their own corollaries 
on the subject. 

It appears, then, that on the western 
borders of Worcestershire and adjacent 
part of the county of Hereford, the 
strata of which is composed of the 
older secondary rocks, that in such 
places as Sapey Brook, where the old 
red sandstone prevails, large fragments 
of this rock are found bearing ‘‘ curi- 
ous indentations,” which our author 
suggests to be “‘ the tracts of antedi- 
luvian animals.”” These impressions 
are of three kinds :— 

Ist. A large segment of a circle, 
about six inches in diameter, with the 
indentation two inches deep; this is 
termed, by the legendary tradition of 
the rustics, ‘‘ the mare’s track.”’ 

2d. Another large segment of a cir- 
cle of less diameter, say three inches, 
and the indent about three-quarters of 
an inch deep; which is named “ the 
colts’ track,”’ in compliance with the 
same legend. 

3d. An entire circular impression, 
from two to five inches diameter, and 
called the ‘‘ patten-ring impression,” 
and is asserted to have been the mark 
left by the girl’s pattens who stole the 
mare and colt. 

Mr. Allies not only adheres to this 
nomenclature, but submits that these 
impressions are bona fide the tracks of 
mares and colts, the latter of which 
amounts to moral demonstration that 
there were also horses ; nay, they were 
even domesticated, for the good eye- 
sight of some folks can discern the 
prints of nails in the shoes. The cir- 
cular indentation, he firmly maintains 
to be the impress of a patten-ring, worn 
in the days of yore by the dairy maids, 
to defend their pretty feet from the 
gigantic thistles (p. 29); and hence he 
infers that the human species were then 
existing, and in a high state of civili- 
zation, ‘‘ for the patten-ring must have 
been metallic,” and hence the working 
of metals was understood; and, we 
might add, the fact of wearing pattens 
to keep their feet dry, argued much 
good sense on the part of the then 
young ladies, and a degree of refine- 
ment far surpassing the damsels of 
North Britain in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It may be asked, however, why 
none of the remains of these female 
freebooters and their Arabians are not 
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found in the same situation, nor in the 
same strata on which they lived and 
must havedied? Again, why are ma- 
rine remains found abundantly associ- 
ated with the red sandstone and supe- 
rior secondary formations, whilst no 
relict of any of the class mammalia has 
ever been detected? This alone will 
render the story of the ladies’ pattens 
wonderful, and the absence of any cast 
of the clog, or shoe, or foot in addition 
to the ring, must overthrow this sin- 
gular hypothesis. Perhaps there were 
also donkies then, as well as during 
the formation ofalluvium! The whole 
speculation, however, is too absurd to 
be entertained with gravity for one 
moment, and we are ferced to denounce 
Mr. Ailies as a wag of the very first 
order. 

Neither can we agree with the pro- 
found and amorous Dr. Booker, that 
these indentations are the result of 
attrition by the kissing stream; nor 
can we support the concretionary 
theory of Dr. Buckland, since a double 
section of the stone has demonstrated 
the fallacy of concentric laminz, or a 
globular accretion of any description ; 
but we must refer it to some other 
cause more efficient than these—more 
coincident with experience and fact. 
Indeed, until the investigation has pro- 
ceeded to a more advanced stage, it 
would be wise to refrain from conjec- 
ture, nor endeavour to establish sur- 
mise for truth, and fortuitous specula- 
tion in the room of analogy and cer- 
tainty. Of one thing we may rest 
fully assured, that no horse ever left a 
trace behind it of the depth of two 
inches, with the interior of the same 
elevation with the exterior walls of in- 
dentation, neither would a lady walk- 
ing in her pattens on the moist sand 
of the sea shore leave a circular im- 
pression only, but the toe part at least 
— if not the whole foot—would be also 
marked on the yielding sand. 

Mr. Allies, contrary to established 
data, submits that the stratum desig- 
nated the old red sandstone was formed 
at distant intervals of time, and not 
contemporaneously or continuously, 
yet we would not on this account pro- 
nounce our own opinion correct, but 
rather refer judgment to those who, 
being on the spot, can examine the 
locality, determine the strata.on which 
it rests, and from under which it crops 
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out, although from the facts he has 
himself stated, there can be no doubt 
of its being a member of the carboni- 
ferous series. 

It is a painful thing to see the Bible 
dragged into every unholy controversy, 
and ridiculous to set bounds to science 
and philosophy by the killing letter of 
Moses ; it is derogatory to the Sacred 
Volume to have the Noachian cata- 
clysm assigned to every stratum and 
revolution to which our globe has been 
subject; and it is to retrograde the 
science of geognosy to divide it into 
two divisions only, viz. antediluvian 
and postdiluvian ;—for the Bible was 
never designed as a measure of philo- 
sophy—Moses spoke only in the arbi- 
trary language and imperfect physics 
of the day—the Noachian deluge does 
not preclude any previous deluge—the 
cosmogony of the great Lawgiver does 
not necessarily limit the Almighty fiat 
to the creation of the present order of 
things; neither can any distinct con- 
dition of the globe be assigned during 
which the scriptural and supernatural 
deluge took place ; and consequently the 
phrase “ antediluvian” is unbecoming 
true science,—indefinite, vague, and 
unphilosophical. Such a system is 
** sunless and moonless,’’ as dark and 
bewildering as Hawkins’ “ eltrich 
world,”’ and a fit refuge for those who 
shun the light of true science, and 
would erase the sun of knowledge from 
the heavens. Indeed, before we can 
possibly enter on the discussion of the 
Pyramids, or any other fragment of 
antiquity, as to debate whether they 
are ante or post diluvian, we must 
know the era at which this cataclysm 
is fixed by each individual writer—not 
chronologically but geologically. Mr. Al- 
lies has brought the deluge into action 
in three @ifferent epochs, as wide apart 
from each other as the zenith and nadir, 
viz. the diluvium, the coal measures, 
and the old red sandstone; but at what 
geological epoch he fixes the cataclysm 
sustained by the Pyramids we cannot 
even guess. The era of this superna- 
tural inundation is generally allotted 
to the commencement of the recent 
alluvium, and ushered in the present 
order of things ; but if we transfer it to 
the carboniferous series, we then re- 
move it at least thirteen revolutions 
backwards, each of which is illimitable 
by time, each peopled by its peculiar 
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and almost exclusive inhabitants, and 
most of which do not furnish any thing 
analogous in the present day. It is 
worse than useless, therefore, to write 
on such subjects without some con- 
ventional marks by which we may be 
expressly understood; and the earth 
presents us with so many and distant 
inundations, that the term antediluvian 
were better exploded from our vocabu- 
lary. Nay, science has hitherto been 
unable to name any geological period, 
since the formation of the unstratified 
rocks, at which a contemporaneous 
universal deluge has pervaded this 
planet. Let any period whatever be 
assigned to the deluge, then, if the 
Pyramids be antediluvian, the effects 
of this deluge, which are described by 
our author as stupendous and over- 
whelming, seem not to have left the 
smallest trace on these curious build- 
ings. While other countries are trans- 
formed by the catastrophe, the Pyra- 
mids alone are unmoved and uninjured 
by the mighty torrent: the diluvium 
borne to other countries is wanting 
here, and instead of finding the level 
of the strata elevated or denuded by 
its sedimentary deposit or sweeping 
violence, we can trace no other action 
on the sepulchres of Cheops and Ce- 
phrenes than that of time and the or- 
dinary dunes of the present day—the 
simple drifting of the comminuted sand 
from the adjacent deserts by the im- 
petuosity of the winds. 

Perhaps the most amusing portion 
of the work before us, is the fanciful 
idea that the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
are hieroglyphics of the antediluvian 
patriarchs, and which we will partly 
extract and abridge :-— 

Adam and Eve are represented by 
Aries and Taurus ; because they sacri- 
ficed bulls and rams. . 

Cain and Abel are the sign Gemini; 
because they were twins (which is un- 
scripiural). 

Seth is Cancer ; for as Cain was dis- 
inherited and Abel dead, Seth was ap- 
pointed to continue the holy line,which 
was indirect, but a crab moves indi- 
rectly, therefore Seth is a Crab or 
Cancer. 

~Enos is Leo; for he spake boldly 
like a lion. 

Cainan is Virgo; for no other rea- 
son than the Messiah was born of a 
virgin. 
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Mahaleel is Libra; because he was 
the middle person between Adam and 
Noah (omitting Cain). 

Methuselah is Capricornus ; because 
the people in his day married indiscri- 
minately with the Cainites, therefore 
he is a Goat. 

Lamech is Aquarius; for the flood 
was drawing nigh. 

Noah is Pisces; because fishes had 
plenty of room to swim in during the 
flood. 

The omitted ones have no antithesis, 
and are unworthy of being classed with 
such striking companions! This sys- 
tem is truly original in its application, 
but the parent is palpably evident, and 
can be no other than Dr. Adam Clarke, 
for whom our Zodiac mender has a 
mighty veneration; perhaps on some 
future occasion he will exercise himself 
on his great master’s Nachash, or man 
was originally formed an ourang ou- 
tang. It had been equally reasonable 
to have argued, that our philosopher 
himself was typified by Aldebaran, 
since both their names begin with A, 
or that Pegasus was a representative 
of our modern Jabez, because in his 
day was advanced the mare and colt 
indentation in the old red sandstone. 
O Jabez, in sorrow and in pain did 
thy mamma produce such a philosopher 
in Upper House, Alfrick, and hence 
thy name. 

Omitting the valuable discussion on 
the indigenous habitat of the brown 
Norway rat, and the quantity of ano- 
plotheria and palcetheria the antedilu- 
vians consumed each morning at break- 
fast, we must close with one quotation 
on the formation of coal, which has 
proved highly beneficial in dispelling 
a fit of melancholy that has tormented 
us for several days. After some few 
guesses on the inclination of strata; 
the deluge, highly serviceable as a 
moving power on all occasions, con- 
veys and marshals, in thick array and 
beautiful erect position, all the trees 
and vegetables, and then 


““T submit that the five strata below 
the main, were most probably formed in 
the following manner, namely, the lowest 
or first, from the deep roots of the forest 
trees ; the second from the shallow roots 
of the underwood; the third from the 
moss and other vegetable matter upon the 
ground; the fourth from the underwood 
itself, as it became prostrated by the flood; 
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and the fifth from the boughs of such 
heavy trees and other vegetables as were 
deposited by the waters before the fall of 
the forest trees; all which five strata 
‘ being collectively fourteen yards in thick- 
ness.’ Then we come to the prostrated 
forest trees, with layers between the 
boughs, as they gradually settled down, 
and which trees formed ‘ the main or ten- 
yard coal.’ Upon that was deposited the 
trees which floated, and which we may 
suppose to have been of five species, and 
which settled down from time to time ac- 
cording to their specific gravities, and 
their united thickness amounting only to 
nine feet,’’—(p. 81.) 


Mr. A. should have remembered 
that coal is only found in certain ba- 
sins, which appear to have been the 
estuaries of large rivers, or the site of 
primitive lakes; nor can we even in 
imagination conceive the roots of any 
forest trees to reach a depth of ten or 
fourteen yards. 





Journal of-a Three Years’ Residence 
in Abyssinia, by the Rev. S. Gobat, 
Missionary ; to which is added, a 
brief History of the Church of Abys- 
sinia. By the Rev. Professcr Lee, 
D.D. 


AMONG all the oriental churches, 
the Christian Church of Abyssinia is 
one of the greatest interest, from the 
apostolic antiquity of its foundation, 
and the long preservation of it, how- 
ever corrupted, amidst Heathen or 
Mahometan superstitions, and cut off 
from its communication with every 
people of its own creed. The princi- 
pal vernacular language of Abyssinia, 
is Amharic. In the year Mr. Jowett 
purchased at Cairo an Amharic version 
of the entire Bible, made by a native; 
of which, as well as of the translator, 
he has given some account in his 
‘ Christian Researches.’ Measures 
were soon after taken for appointing a 
mission to that country, and the Rev. 
Samuel Gobat, and the Rev. Christian 
Kugler, were very judiciously selected 
for the important purpose of visiting 
the solitary and neglected church of 
Goot; imparting to it the bread of 
spiritual life, in the gift of the Scrip- 
tures in its own tongue, and conveying 
instruction and comfort by their con- 
tinued residence with the people. 
Great difficulties, of the nature of 


which, however, we are not told, pre- 
sented themselves, which detained the 
missionaries near three years in Egypt; 
but at length a favourable opportunity 
occurred, and, departing from Cairo, 
they entered Abyssinia on the 28th of 
December, 1829 ; of which an interest- 
ing account is given by Mr. Kugler. 
For some time the missionaries re- 
mained together in the province of 
Tigre; but it was thought expedient 
that Mr. Gobat should proceed further 
into the interior: and from this period 
his Journal commences. Mr. Kugler 
died in Abyssinia from the effects of 
an accident ; and after a considerable 
residence, in which the seed of future 
knowledge was faithfully and diligently 
sown, Mr. Gobat returned to England, 
but is again proceeding, in company 
with another missionary, to the scene 
of his former labours. The mission 
has been most willingly received by 
the Abyssinians; and the editor re- 
marks, that ‘‘it may be reasonably ex- 
pected that the measure of success, 
thus far vouchsafed to missionary la- 
bours, will strengthen the attachment 
of British Christians towards this an- 
cient church. That a nation situated 
so remarkably between Arabia on the 
East, and the dense and solid continent 
of Africa on the West, should not 
hereafter exert a great influence upon 
those regions, seems hardly proba- 
ble. Unquestionably, should Christian 
knowledge and a Christian spirit be 
kindled in Abyssinia, the revival of 
piety in that land will be as the light- 
ing up of a pharos on the hitherto in- 
hospitable western shores of the Red 
Sea.”” The Christians of Abyssinia 
are at present divided into three par- 
ties, so inimical to each other, that 
they curse one another, and will no 
longer partake of the sacrament to- 
gether. It is one single point of the- 
ology that so disunites them—the un- 
ceasing dispute concerning the unction 
of Jesus Christ; of which Mr. Gobat 
gives an account at p. 342, and else- 
where. Indeed, it is the favourite and 
absorbing topic of all their disputations, 
It is to be hoped that all the curious 
and useless subtilty which the priests 
display in discussing such points as 
these, will be, through the labour 
of the missionaries, directed into more 
fruitful channels. Indeed we cannot 
doubt but that, through an easy access 
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to the original Scriptures, which the 
people now possess, (united and direct- 
ed by Mr. Gobat’s familiar acquaintanc 
with their language and habits, his 
theological knowledge, and his skill 
and readiness in bringing it to bear 
on the disputed points,) the darkness 
which has so long enveloped this de- 
graded and destitute church will gra- 
dually disappear. The book itself we 
recommend as one of great interest.* 





New Facts regarding the Life of Shak- 
speare, in a Letter to Thomas Amyot, 
Esq. F.R.S. Treas. 8.A.,from J.P. 
Collier, Esq. F.S.A. 


THEmanuscripts of Lord Ellesmere, 
Keeper of the Great Seal to Queen 
Elizabeth, and Lord Chancellor to 
James the First, are preserved at 
Bridgewater House ; and Lord Francis 
Egerton gave Mr. Collier the most un- 
restrained access to them. Large bun- 
dies of papers, ranging in date from 
1581 to 1606, had not been explored 
by any former antiquary, though Mr. 
Todd had arranged some of the docu- 
ments; and Mr. Collier says, it was 
evident that many of them had never 
been opened from the time when, per- 
haps, his own hands tied them to- 
gether. From this unpromising heap 
of legal documents, the new facts con- 
cerning Shakspeare were elicited by 
Mr. Collier; on which we shall con- 
descend, as the Scotch say, for the 
entertainment of our readers. The 
Blackfriars’ playhouse, where Shak- 
speare’s dramas were acted, was 
erected by James Burbage, the father 
of Richard Burbage, in 1576. The 
city authorities, as well as the inhabit- 
ants of Blackfriars, endeavoured to 
dislodge them from their place of 
refuge ; but they were supported by 
the interest of the Earl of Leicester, 
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and remained ‘‘to perform before her 
Majestie, for her solace and recrea- 
tion.” According to the most-proba- 
ble conjecture, Shakspeare came to 
London in 1586 or 1587, and did not 
begin to write for the Stage till 1590 
or 1591. The earliest date in which 
his name had appeared in connexion 
with the Blackfriars Theatre, is in 
1596; but Mr. Collier has discovered 
that so early as 1589 Shakspeare had 
made such -way in his profession, as 
to establish himself a sharer with fif- 
teen others, whose names are as fol- 
lows: 

1. James Burbage; 2. Richard Bur- 
bage ; 3.John Lancham; 4.Thomas 
Greene; 5. Robert Wilson; 6. John 
Taylor; 7. Anthony Wadeson; 8. Thos. 
Pope; 9. George Peele; 10. Augus- 
tine Philips; 11. Nicholas Towley; 
12. William Shakspeare; 13. Wil- 
liam Kempe; 14. William Johnson; 
15. Baptist Goodall; 16. Robert Ar- 
myn. 

This information, Mr. Collier justly 
remarks, seems to give sufficient con- 
tradiction to the idle story of Shak- 
speare having commenced his career 
by holding horses at the playhouse 
door. In 1589, Shakspeare’s name 
was placed twelfth on the list; in 
1596, he had so far advanced, that it 
was inserted fifth; in 1603, he was 
second in the new patent granted by 
King James, on his accession; and in 
1612 or 1613, he quitted London to 
retire to his native town. The corpo- 
ration of the city not being able to ex- 
pel the players by law, endeavoured to 
buy them out; in consequence, the 
value of the different shares in the 
theatre was estimated, and Shak- 
speare’s appears to have been worth 
14331. 6s. 8d., which, Mr. Collier 
says, would be equal to between 6,000. 
and 7,0001. of our present money. 








* Professor Lee, in his very useful History of the Abyssinian Church, prefixed to 
this volume, observes, in the words of Mr. Salt, ‘ That the nation at the present 


moment, with its religion, is fast verging to ruin. 


The Galla and Mussulman tribes 


around are daily becoming more powerful ; and there is reason to fear that in a short 


time the very name of Christ may be lost among them. 


It appears to me that these 


circumstances call for the serious consideration of all Christians; for when so much 
trouble is taken, and so much expense incurred, in endeavouring to convert Infidels 
to the faith, might it not be of equal or more consequence to give relief to a nation 
already professing generally the same faith with ourselves; who at so very early a 
period received the Christian religion ; who cherished and defended it against its open 
and secret enemies ; and who still maintain it, not pure, indeed, but as their esta- 
blished faith.’——-In this sentiment we fully agree. 
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Shakspeare then possessed four shares 
out of twenty. Shakspeare’s annual 
income, from the receipts at Black- 
friar’s, Mr. Collier estimates at about 
1331., besides what was paid him for 
the use of the wardrobe and proper- 
ties, and what he received for new or 
altered plays. About this time, from 
121. to 251. was usually given for new 
dramatic productions. At the lowest 
computation, Mr. Collier says, he 
should be inclined to put Shakspeare’s 
yearly income at 3001., or not far short 
of 1,5001. of our present money; so 
that the poor unknown boy of Strat- 
ford returned to his home a man of 
fame and affluence. 

Among the fines preserved at the 
Chapter House in Westminster, is one 
relating to the purchase by Shakspeare 
of a messuage, with barn, granary, 
garden and orchard, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, for 601. In May, 1602, he had 
bought 107 acres of land, which he at- 
tached to his house at New Place; 
and he also purchased of Hercules 
Underhill, ‘unum messuagium cum 
duobus horreis, duobus gardinis, et 
duobus pomariis cum pertinentibus.’ 
In 1605, Shakspeare became tithe- 
proprietor, and gave 440/. for the lease 
of a moiety of the great and small tithes 
at Thetford. ‘‘It is,’’ Mr. Collier says, 
‘in allusion to Shakspeare, that the 
author of the anonymous tract called, 
‘ Ratsey’s Ghost,’ makes his hero tell 
the poor itinerant player: ‘ When 
thou feelest thy purse well lined, buy 
thee some place of lordship in the coun- 
try, that, growing weary of playing, 
the money may then bring thee to high 
dignity and reputation; for 1 have 
heard indeed of some that have gone to 
London very meanly, and have come, in 
time, to be exceedingly wealthy.”’ Thenext 
curious and interesting point among 
Mr. Collier’s materials, is a letter from 
Lord Southampton, probably to Lord 
Ellesmere, in favour of the players; 
and the letter was presented by Bur- 


bage and Shakspeare. The allusion to - 


the latter is as follows: ‘“‘ The other 
is a man no whitt lesse deserving fa- 
vor, and my especial friend, till of late 
an actor of good account in the com- 
panie, now a sharer in the same—a 
writer of some of our best English plays, 
which, as your Lordship knoweth, were 
most singularly liked of Queene Eliza- 


beth, when the companie was called 
uppon to perform before her Majestie at 
Xmas and Shrovetide. His most gra- 
cious majestie King James, alsoe, since 
his coming to the crowne, hath ex- 
tended his royal favor to the companie 
in divers waies, and at sundrie times. 
This other hath to name William 
Shakspeare ; and they are both of one 
countie, and, indeed, almost of one 
towne: both are right famous in their 
qualities, though it longeth not to 
your Lordship’s gravitie and wisdome 
to resort unto the places where they 
are wont to delight the publique eare,”’ 
&c. The only remaining information 
which is of curiosity, is the attempt of 
Shakspeare to procure, in 1603, the 
office of Master of the Queen’s Revels ; 
for which a warrant was made in 1609, 
but not signed, and to which situation 
Daniel was appointed. We have left 
many curious little points of anecdote 
and bibliography untouched, which 
will well reward the purchaser of this 
most interesting volume. 

It appears to us, that the account of 
Shakspeare now given to the world, 
may throw some light on what we 
previously considered the most extra- 
ordinary forgetfulness of his own fame, 
and neglect of the works that have 
purchased his immortality ; but, with- 
out pretending to assert that there is 
nothing still left which makes his apa- 
thy and indifference as to the collection 
of his plays, and their correctness, 
very singular ; thus much we discover, 
that he left his profession as soon as 
he realized a handsome independence, 
and that he was quite weary of it. 
It also appears, that his chief purpose, 
after he retired, was to increase his 
property ; to vest it where it would be 
most productive and secure, and pro- 
bably to assume the character of a 
wealthy Warwickshire squire; with 
something of the same feeling, as they 
say Sir Walter Scott possessed in his 
later days. His attention to the dis- 
position of his property, necessarily 
engaged much of his time, when there 
was no paradise of the three per cents, 
where it might slumber in the arms of 
Government: and it still remains a 
doubt, whether, when his worldly af- 
fairs were arranged, and his house in 
order, he might not have dedicated 
some future years to a careful edition 
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of his works; for he died before any 
thing like old age or decay had warned 
him to depart. 

This is the opinion which we have 
formed on what is to us a very interest- 
ing subject. It will be recollected that 
Shakspeare retired to Stratford in 1611, 
and he died in 1615, aged 53; so that 
he enjoyed his leisure, and his digni- 
fied repose, and his well-acquired 
wealth, only five years; while ‘fama 
post nummos,’ seemed to have been 
his motto. 

We shall conclude our notice of this 
interesting volume, by giving the best 
epitaph on Shakspeare that ever was 
written. By whom composed, does not 
appear. We met with it in a very 
clever work, and it will form a good 
motto for Mr. Collier’s next edition : 
‘* In this here place, the bones of Shak- 

speare lie, 
But that ere form of his shall never die: 
A speedy end, and soon, this world may 
have, [yond the grave.” 
But Shakspeare’s name shall bloom be- 





Architecture of the Middle Ages. 
Willis and Whewell. 


(Continued from p. 156.) 


WE have anticipated, in our review 
of Mr. Willis’s treatise, the theory 
which Mr. Whewell has adopted to 
account for the prevalence of the 
Pointed style. That our readers may 
have the merits of the question fairly 
brought before them, we give, in Mr. 
Whewell’s own words, his defence of 
his theory, in answer to the objections. 
of Mr. Willis. It is pleasing to see 
the manner in which the controversy 
is pursued by both these gentlemen. 
Their object appears to be the attain- 
ment of truth. Each possesses his own 
opinion, each follows his own road; 
but both advance to the common point 
without stopping to jostle one an- 
other by the way, a practice which 
writers on controverted points too fre- 
quently adopt. 

The following extract is from the 
preface to the present (being a second) 
edition; and being avowedly a reply to 
Mr. Willis, it will form the best me- 
dium of conveying the argument in 
favour of Mr. Whewell’s hypothesis. 


By 


‘*T had endeavoured to show, in my 
Notes on German Churches, that the de- 
sire of constructing arched vaults cross- 
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ing each other, led to the general use of 
the Pointed arch; and I still think that 
the attempt to construct a vaulted cover- 
ing, in such a manner that it should be 
in architectural harmony with the rest of 
the structure, did tend more than any 
other cause to the prevalence of such 
arches. It is true, as Mr. Willis has ob- 
served, that the abstract problem of vault- 
ing an oblong space had been solved by 
the Romans; so that we cannot ascribe 
the invention of Pointed arches to the 
bare necessities which such vaulting in- 
troduced. But how could a portion of 
Roman vaulting, with its sinuous groin- 
ing line, have been p!aced on a compart- 
ment of a church in which such ten- 
dencies as we have been considering were 
at work to modify and connect the mem- 
bers. While all the other parts, arches, 
piers, openings, &c. are traced with 
strong lines, and brought out by shadow 
after shadow on the retiring surfaces, 
shall the vault remain a smooth and rib- 
less sheet of stone? While all the other 
parts of the structure have their lines of 
bearing made prominent and conspicuous, 
shall the roof, the most remarkable part 
of the mechanical construction, have no 
apparent mechanism, and give to the eye 
none of that pleasure which the display 
of constructive relation produces? This 
would manifestly be inconsistent, unsa- 
tisfactory, unsightly. We must then have, 
on the roof, ribs transverse, longitudinal, 
and especially diagonal, because at the 
groin we have a solid projecting edge, appa- 
rently unsupported. But shall these dia- 
gonal ribs follow the sinuous line of the 
unequal-sided Roman vaulting? It is 
clear that they would be both very ugly 
and inefficient for the requisite purpose. 
We must therefore have some mode of 
vaulting which will. provide ribs capable 
of being acknowledged by the eye as lines 
of support in the construction, lines of 
order and reference in the decoration. 
Nor is this object effectually attained by 
the Byzantine invention of a dome rest- 
ing on four pier masses, or by a series of 
such domical coverings. For if the com- 
partments of the vault be really domes 
with no groins or edges, they cannot be 
consistently decorated till we introduce 
the process of general panelling, which 
only came into use in the last stage of 
Gothic ornamental construction, both in 
England, France, and Germany. 


‘* And if the compartments are made 
oblong spaces domically vaulted, but with 
manifest groins, we want some general 
principle which shall select and fix the 
forms of these prominent lines in the de- 
corative construction; nor can I discern 
any such principle which will answer the 
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purpose, except the adoption of this 
Pointed arch as the pervading rule. Thus 
a consistent and harmonious system of 
vaulting can be obtained in no way but 
by the use of Pointed arches. I for- 
merly attempted to show this, and to 
point at the manner in which the opera- 
tion of this necessity appears in the 
churches of the Rhine, and I think the 
considerations and instances I there ad- 
duced must be allowed to have some 
weight. Even if we grant that the Point- 
ed arch, among many other forms, as a 
matter of fancy and caprice, was borrow- 
ed from some foreign models, we have 
still to explain -the way in which the 
Pointed arch gained the mastery over all 
other forms, so that they became subor- 
dinate to it, as when the trefoil appears 
in feathering, or the ogee in canopies. 
This universal predominance of the Point- 
ed arch is no doubt the joint result of 
convenience and of harmony of form; 
and these causes operate in other parts of 
the fabric as well as in the vaulting ; but 
in no other part so imperatively or so 
universally.’’—Preface, p. xxiv. 

A vast body of facts deduced from 
the examination of various Cathedrais 
in Germany, are brought forward in 
support of Mr. Whewell’s theory; and 
the tenor of the whole body of evidence 
tends at least to show that the com- 
plete formation of the Pointed style was 
greatly influenced by vaulting ; and the 
preponderance of the vertical line as 
the prevailing feature on the Gothic 
churches, seems to indicate that the 
idea of connecting the vault in an har- 
monious and pleasing manner with 
the residue of the buildings, was a 
very important object with the builders. 

Mr. Whewell objectsto other theories 
for the origin of the Pointed arch, 
*‘ inasmuch as they only show how 
the form of such an arch may have 
been suggested, not how the use of it 
must have become universal.” The 
necessity of its application to vaulting, 
he assigns as the universal cause of its 
adoption ; this is we believe strictly 
true, but it is worthy of remark that 
previous to the Pointed style we have 
churches vaulted after the Roman 
manner, and when this was not prac- 
ticable or was beyond the power of 
the architect, the church was not 
vaulted over its larger space, but co- 
vered with a timber roof. And in the 
review of Mr. Willis’s work, we have 
already noticed the mode in which the 
object might be effected by Roman 
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vaulting; in addition to which, Mr. 
Whewell shows by the mode adopted 
in the Cologne churches (the waggon 
vault), that the vaulted covering might 
in all cases be used without the as- 
sistance of a Pointed arch. We are 
therefore strengthened in the conclu- 
sion that the knowledge of the Pointed 
arch must have preceded its applica- 
tion to vaulting ; still we must, in jus- 
tice to Mr. Whewell, add, that we 
never met with a better-theory for ac- 
counting for the manver in which the 
Pointed arch so completely obtained 
the mastery over the circular, as that 
which he supports. 

The Temple church is worthy of the 
serious attention of the advocates of 
Mr. Whewell’s theory. The extreme 
difficulty of vaulting the circular aisle 
with round arches, appears to have 
operated strongly with the architect, 
and to have guided his adoption of 
Pointed ones. The doorway and win- 
dows both of the aisle and clerestory, 
are round-headed, and so are the 
arches of the triforium; but the pier 
arches in the circular range are acutely 
pointed, as well as the arches ribbed 
and groined of the vaulting, with 
which they are connected. The fact 
that Pointed architecture and vaulting 
have grown to maturity together, is 
a powerful auxiliary to Mr. Whewell’s 
theory ; for, although we have seen 
that vaulted roofs might have been 
constructed in the circular styles, we 
find such was not the universal prac- 
tice; but that, so soon as the Pointed 
arch was discovered, in this country 
at least, vaulted roofs in that style 
were speedily added to the older build- 
ings, as at Durham Cathedral, at 
Christ Church, and in the humble ex- 
ample of St. Peter, Oxford. 

Having placed the theory of Mr. 
Whewell fairly before our readers, we 
have only to notice the remainder of 
his pleasing book, which we must do 
very rapidly; recommending to our 
readers’ perusal the third chapter, oc- 
cupied by suggestions as to the man- 
ner of making architectural notes, and 
warning them against the perils at- 
tendant on the pursuit of the subject 
on foreign land, by the ludicrous ar- 
rest of the author by the National 
Guard, while surveying a country 
church. 

We have made several extracts, 
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chiefly with a view to parallel examples 
at home, which may form useful hints 
to the student of English architecture. 

Apsis.—In many German churches 
there is an apse at the west as well as 
the eastern end. We have in this 
country an instance of a western apse 
in an obscure parish church, the plan 
of which has been engraved in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. c. part ii. 
p. 585, from a communication by J. A. 
Repton, Esq. architect. The Church 
is at Langford in Essex, and the archi- 
tecture is Norman. 


‘* Towers.—If we suppose the great 
Cathedrals of Mentz, Spires, and Worms, 
to be executed according to the original 
plan, which seems to be preserved to us 
in the form of the Church of Laach, it 
would appear that the complete type of a 
large church consisted of four towers (the 
two pairs having different forms and mag- 
nitudes), and of two cupolas or pyra- 
mids. In this manner the outline of a 
single cathedral would present a group of 
edifices, clustered and varied like the view 
of a fine city.’’—p. 80. 


Canterbury has many peculiarities, 
which distinguish it from most Eng- 
lish churches; some of these pecu- 
liarities we have noticed in our review 
of Mr. Hope’s work (Gent. Mag. vol. 
III. p. 619). We mention it now in 
connexion with the above extract, to 
account for the existence of more than 
one tower, lofty in themselves, but 
rendered insignificant by the more re- 
cent additions of the Dunstan and 
Bell Harry steeples; and which, form- 
ing no very conspicuous part of the 
present design, may have had their 
rise in a plan constructed after the 
same model as that of the ancient 
churches referred to in the extract. 

‘¢ Triforium.—In England, in our Nor- 
man buildings, and almost constantly in 
the later ones, this space in large churches 
is filled by a row of openings or pannel- 
ings of various kinds. 

‘* It is mostly, however, a merely orna- 
mental member, and I do not know that 
it was ever applied to any customary use. 
In the churches on the Rhine, above 
Bonn, the gallery is still appropriated to 
a particular part of the congregation, 
namely, the young men, and is generally 
called the Mannechor, or as I was told at 
Sinzig, the Mannhaus.’’—>p. 91. 

The Triforium was not an useless 
feature in our churches ; at Chichester 
the existence of a breastwork for the 
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protection of persons‘ in the triforium, 
proves that it must have been equally 
useful with the same portion in the 
German examples. A similar contri- 
vance exists at Oxford cathedral. 

It is probable that these galleries 
were borrowed from the Greek church, 
and were at first the galleries for the 
women, although German gallantry 
may have assigned a more comfortable 
situation to the ladies, leaving to the 
young men the task of climbing wind- 
ing staircases, and threading the 
gloomy passages of the upper works 
of the cathedral. We find a “‘ Bache- 
lors’ pew”? in some of the London 
churches. 


‘* Galleries of open arches on shafts 
set two deep.—Shatts set two deep area 
very common mode of enriching Roma- 
nesque buildings, and date apparently 
from a very early period. They are found 
for instance in the cloisters adjacent to 
the ancient churches of Laach, Zurich, 
and Aschaffenburg. They exist also in 
many ancient buildings in Italy, and in 
the palace of Frederic Barbarossa, at Geln- 
hausen.’’—p. 102. 


An example of such an arrange- 
ment of shafts, if we mistake not, ap- 
pears in the very curious gallery of 
Norman architecture, recently brought 
to light in Westminster Hall. A rare 
if not an unique specimen in this 
country. 


‘© Double tracery.—Among other ex- 
amples of prodigality of ornament, we 
have in both these buildings double planes 
of tracery ; that is, two tracery windows 
or frames, one behind another, in the 
same opening ; the pattern of the tracery 
being often different in the two. This 
extravagance (for it almost deserves to be 
so called) appears in the towers at Co- 
logne ; at Strasburg it is carried to such 
an extent in the west front, that the 
building looks as if it were placed behind 
a rich open screen, or a cage of woven 
stone.’’—p. 114. 


The only example we have of this 
kind of tracery, is in the choir of York. 

In addition to the notes on German 
churches, which constituted the whole 
of the former treatise, the author has 
added in the present a series of similar 
architectural notes on the churches of 
Picardy and Normandy, in the prose- 
cution of which he met with the dis- 
agreeable adventure we have before 
alluded to. From these valuable no- 
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tices we have only space to call our 
readers’ attention to the architecture 
styled ‘‘ Flamboyant,” and to insert 
the author’s observations on the inte- 
resting cathedral of Amiens, with 
which the English reader, we are as- 
sured, will feel interested. 


‘“‘The reader is probably aware that 
Amiens is one of the strongholds of those 
who maintain that the advances of French 
Gothic architecture are anterior to the 
corresponding steps of English work. It 
was built about the same time as Salis- 
bury, a few years before 1250. At Salis- 
bury there is little or no tracery, though 
there are manifest symptoms that our 
countrymen were approaching to that 
kind of decoration. Upon the whole, it 
is undeniable that Amiens in such fea- 
tures approaches nearer to our style of 
the fourteenth century, than Salisbury 
does. But on looking a little further, it 
is by no means ¢0 clear that the French 
architecture is advanced much beyond the 
English. The French building has not 
yet acquired the beautiful complex piers 
of Salisbury, in which the slender de- 
tached shafts combine so well with the 
deep bundles of arch mouldings. Instead 
of these mouldings it has a few plain 
members, which with us would belong to 
a much earlier date; it has a square 
abacus to most of the single shafts, a 
Norman feature which in England disap- 
peared at the first dawn of good Gothic. 
It has no where the skilful accumulation 
of small parts producing deep lines of 
shades, yet exquisitely bold and free in 
the details, which we find so constantly 
in our early English works. And even 
with regard to tracery, we are not to 
make our concessions too largely ; for if 
Salisbury has only those perforations of 
the heads of pannels and windows, which 
seem to be the mere germs of tracery, 
Bishop Lucy’s work at Winchester, which 
is within a very few years of 1200, has 
these germs at least as much developed 
as Amiens; and Amiens, in many of its 
parts, as for instance in the triforium of 
the nave, has such perforations in the 
place of tracery.’’—p. 145. 


We have long wished to see a name 
moreexpressive than ‘‘Norman” adopt- 
ed for the circular architecture of Eng- 
land. Mr. Hope styles it ‘‘ Lombard 
architecture,” which is perhaps open 
to the same objection as the present 
term. Mr. Whewell uses the term 
Romanesque, which on many grounds 
is the more preferable. 

- In taking our leave of these valuable 


treatises, we cannot pay a better com- 
pliment to the authors than by recom- 
mending every inquirer into the na- 
ture and origin of Gothic architecture 
to possess himself of them, as each 
author has pursued the surest road to 
the attainment of a complete know- 
ledge of the subject, which is by the 
examination of a great number of an- 
cient examples. We can only recom- 
mend to our readers to adopt the same 
course, and in the same manner as 
these gentlemen have done beforethem, 
and whatever conclusions they may 
then arrive at, it is certain they will not 
err (if they err at all) from want of 
knowledge. 





A Protestant Memorial for the Comme- 
moration, on the 4th Oct. 1835, of 
the Third Centenary of the Reforma- 
tion, and of the publication of the first 
entire Version of the Bible. By T. 
H. Horne, B.D. &c. Cadell. 12mo. 


AT a meeting of the clergy of the 
city of London, in July, Mr. Horne 
was requested to draw up a tract for 
the commemoration of the third cen- 
tenary of the Reformation, which will 
be generally observed on that day, the 
fourth of next October; and which 
should, in a clear and concise manner, 
give an authentic account [authentic, 
because from their own formularies 
and decrees] of the manifold corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome, which 
made it necessary either that that 
Church should voluntarily purge itself 
of its mass of accumulated error, its 
unscriptural doctrines, and its tyran- 
nical power—secing that instead of 
going along with Scripture, in spirit 
and in word and in deed, it stood in 
opposition to it—or that the Christian 
who looked to Holy Scripture as his 
guide to salvation, should separate 
from it. The cause and progress of 
this separation is given with truth and 
sufficient fulness for the purpose by 
Mr. Horne. He has there furnished 
an account of much interest of the 
First Entire Protestant English Version 
of the Bible, by Miles Coverdale, Bi- 
shop of Exeter, printed at Zurich, in 
1535, and reprinted in 4to in 1550, 
and again in 1553. As Mr. Horne 
justly observes, ‘‘ the noble simplicity, 
perspicuity, and purity of its style, are 
truly astonishing.” 
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The second section of Mr. Horne’s 
work is an answer to the question 
commonly proposed by Romanists— 
‘ Where was your religion before Lu- 
ther?’ This arrogant and foolish ques- 
tion is most easily and irrefragably 
answered: but Mr. Horne has wisely 
asked another in return—Where was 
the Romish religion before the Council 
of Trent, which legitimated all the in- 
novations of Popery, and was con- 
cluded only about the year 1563, long 
after Luther began to preach against 
the profligate sale of indulgences. The 
pretended supremacy of the popes or 
bishops of Rome commenced only with 
Boniface I1I., about 600 years after 
the birth of Christ. The invocation of 
saints and of the Virgin Mary was 
first introduced by P. Gnapheus of An- 
tioch, about a. p. 470. Temples were 
erected in honour of supposed saints 
inthe 6th century. Inthe 9th century 
the Roman pontiffs assumed the power 
of raising mortals to the dignity of 
saints, and making them objects of 
worship. In the 12th century the ¢wo 
sacraments were multiplied into seven. 
Transubstantiation was not imposed 
as a doctrine till the Lateran Council 
in 1215. The cup in the communion 
was not taken away from the laity till 
the Council of Constance in 1416. 
Purgatory was not positively affirmed 
till 1140. Thus was this unholy, un- 
christian system of spiritual and secu- 
lar pride and dominion, built up by the 
ambition and avarice of succeeding 
Pontiffs and Councils: and when the 
Romanist asks where our religion was 
before the days of Luther? we answer, 
that it existed in the Holy Scriptures, 
and inthe primitive Christian churches, 
where we find that theirs was not. 

The fourth section of Mr. Horne’s 
tract has presented much valuable 
truth in a very convenient form ; being 
a collection of texts of Scripture which 
are directly opposed to the peculiar 
tenets of Popery, as expressed in the 
accredited formularies of Councils of 
the Romish church. 

Lastly, Mr. Horne has an observa- 
tion on the last and latest act of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which proves 
that her old spirit of pursuing her un- 
godly ends, regardless of the nature of 
the means through which they are 
effected, is existing as strong as ever. 
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Den’s complete Body of Theology 
was printed at Dublin in 1808, in con- 
sequence of an unanimous agreement 
of the Roman Catholic Prelates of Ire- 
land, held 14th Sept. 1808,—that it 
was the best book on the subject that 
could be re-published! This impression 
(3,000 copies) being exhausted, a Dub- 
lin publisher printed a second edition 
in 1832, which he dedicated to Dr. 
Daniel Murray, the titular Archbishop 
of Dublin, as being undertaken with 
his approbation (ejus cum approbatione 
susceptam). After public attention had 
been drawn to this work, Dr. Murray 
addressed a letter to the Prime Mi- 
nister of England in which he denied 
that he directed the work of Den to be 
published: notwithstanding this dedi- 
cation asserts his privity to and appro- 
bation of the undertaking ; and not- 
withstanding the Rev. D. O’Croley 
asserts that it was published in Ire- 
land ‘ permissu superiorum!’ It was 
printed in Ireland expressly for the use 
of the Irish Catholic priests, to be their 
guide in casuistry and speculation, and 
notwithstanding there are 50 or 60 
copies of it in Dr. Murray’s seminary 
in Cork. Thus is the Archbishop con- 
victed of a direct falsehood, or a disen- 
genuous evasion: let him choose be- 
tween thetwo. But we have not done 
with him yet. ‘This dedication,’ says 
Mr. Horne, ‘ was castrated in 48 out 
of 50 copies consigned to the London 
booksellers. The fraud, however, was 
detected, and numerous other copies, 
with the dedication, have since come 
into commerce ; one of which is in the 
library of the Athenzum in Pall Mall. 

The London clergy showed their 
high estimation of Mr. Horne’s cha- 
racter and learning, in their earnest re- 
quest that he would prepare for them 
a work becoming the interesting event, 
which they in thankfulness of spirit to 
God and purity and simplicity of heart : 
intend to commemorate; and Mr. 
Horne has fully justified the opinion 
they entertained, by completing, in a 
few hours snatched from the necessary 
repose of body and mind, as well as 
from other pressing avocations, a very 
excellent defence of the Protestant 
Church; and by arranging in a clear 
and luminous argument the heads of 
its original and continued dissent from 
a Church that, in belief and practice, 
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it considers so unscriptural as to re- 
fuse communion with it. 





The Bride of Siena, a poem. 1835. 


THIS pleasing and elegant little 
poem is founded on the following lines 
in the Divina Comedia of Dante :— 
Then remember me ; 

I once was Pia. Siena gave me life, 
Maremma took it from me ; that he knows 
Who mewith jewelled ring did first espouse. 


Some commentators believed, from the 
absence of all reproach in these words, 
that La Pia was deserving of her fate. 
But the authoress of this poem very 
justly observes—‘‘ those more deeply 
read in the female heart when ani- 
mated by undying affection, will pro- 
bably agree, that these words betray 
unconquered love for the injurer, rather 
than a sense of love in the injured. 
That La Pia existed, that she was the 
bride of Nello, and that she suffered 
death in the Maremma for some im- 
puted crime, are facts: the details of 
the facts are lost; and the authoress 
has endeavoured to supply that loss 
from her imagination.” Although there 
is nothing very novel in the design of 
this poetical commentator on Dante, 
yet she has taken up the chisel that 
the great sculptor-poet had left, and 
used it with a prudent and tasteful 
hand. Andwe really have nothing to 
object to, except the prolonged descrip- 
tion of the cruel and parting scene be- 
tween Lord Nello and La Pia at the 
fortress of the Maremma. We think 
there should have been ‘ no song,’ as 
there was ‘no supper;’ and that it 
should have been passed over as qui- 
etly as possible: the scene is too 
painful to last. Of the execution we 
should speak very favourably : the ver- 
sification is easy and varied, and gene- 
rally harmonious, and the language 
poetical; though there is a smack 
more than we like, of Lord Byron at 
the bottom of the cask. Had we aLa 
Pia in our house, we would take care 
she should not get beyond the first six 
volumes of good old Mr. Anderson’s 
British Poets: thisis a duty which all 
mammas should feel. Can we suppose 
that the old ladies of Smyrna, and 
Rhodes, and Colophon, ever permitted 
their daughters to read Lycophron, 
and Quintus Calabe, and Coluthus Ly- 
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copolites? Was not Nonani Diony- 
siaca a sealed book? and did they not 
point out the bad taste and falling lan- 
guage of Aratus and Manetho? But 
to return, We could gladly select 
many passages in this poem, conceived 
and executed with elegance and poeti- 
cal feeling: we like the lyrical parts 
least; and should advise their correc- 
tion at least, in a second edition. 
The following scene is well described: 


Nought but these treasured offerings met 
his view. 

By chance he press’d a spring, and open 
flew . [fir’d, 

A secret drawer. Now his pale cheek was 

For letters there were stored. Should 
they contain 

The confirmation dreaded yet desired. 

He grasped them with a sickening sense 
of pain ; 

A long black tress of her unrivalled hair 

Was bound around them with a woman’s 
care. 

He rent that silken cord; with glaring eyes 

And hands convulsed, he turned each trea- 
sured page, 

And for a moment love and wild surprise 

Replaced his jealous heart’s consuming 
rage. [when he 

These letters his own hand had traced, 

With all a youthful lover’s ecstacy, 

First from admiring rivals sought to bear 

Siena’s idolized, unequalled fair. 

There the first violets he gave were stored, 

Though faded, they a rich perfume impart. 

‘ Ah!’ thought he, ‘ how had my fond 
heart ador’d 

Her charms, though faded thus, if true her 
heart ; 

And could she treasure up each early token 

Of love and faith, by her own falsehood 
broken ?’ [tried 

Bowed by despair, he sat him down and 

From his own heart his deathless love to 
hide ; 

Rested his brow upon his folded arms, 

And closed his eyes, as though La Pia’s 
charms [leaf, 

Were not so firmly stamped on Memory’s 

That a th darkness could bring no re- 

ef. 

Alas! a gentle moan stole on his ear. 

He started ! Whose that moan! for none 
are near. (glide, 

It was the winds which o’er his harp-strings 

But to his ear it seemed La Pia sighed. 

And ne eve still found him lingering 
there, 

For what is time to victims of despair ? 


We should like to extract all of sec- 
tion iii. part first— 
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At length they reach La Pia’sfuture home, As she was seeking those huge bolts to 
i &e. clasp, 


But want of room precludes. There 

are many well-expressed passages and 

poetical lines scattered throughout, 

as 

Again hetalks of love that yetmight bloom, 

Like flowers that rise, where Ruin makes 
her home. 


And p. 19, 


He dashes like the torrent rushing on, 
And she, the willow weeping that it’s gone. 


And p. 21, . 


The moonbeams on her slender fingers 
shining, 


Taught her ’twas all in vain. 


But we must reluctantly break off. If 
our young authoress will have the cou- 
tage to shut up her Byron and her 
Moore, and devote herself to the study 
of her great originals, the poet of Ra- 
venna and his successors, together 
with those of no less fame, who en- 
riched our Elizabethan age with their 
immortal works, we will promise her 
that her labours will be satisfactory to 
herself, and their products acceptable 
to the public mind. We know no 
other road to lasting and honourable 
fame. 





Scenes and Stories by a Clergyman in 
Debt, &c. 3vols. 1835.—If the scenes 
of folly, and vice, and crime, followed by 
their sure companions poverty and re- 
morse, which are here displayed, should 
alarm the timid, awaken the thoughtless, 
or restrain the dissolute, a good and suf- 
ficient purpose will be effected by the pe- 
rusal of the volume. Wretched indeed 
are the guilty scenes which it pourtrays; 
there is the seducer and his victim, the 
sharper and his prey, the rapacious 
usurer, the brutal gaoler, the reckless 
spendthrift, the hardened criminal, and 
the broken-hearten debtor. There is every 
variety of character which can be fur- 
nished in 
London, the needy villain’s general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome. 





The Episcopal Form of Church Go- 
vernment, by the Rev. John Medley, A.M. 
—So much do we like the plan and exe- 
cution of this treatise, that we wish it 
printed in the very cheapest possible form, 
that it may be widely distributed among 
the lower classes of society, from the 
tradesman downwards. It discusses a 
very important subject which is not at all 
understood, or too little valued by the 
great mass of the people, and even by 
those personally and practically religious; 
added to which, the enforcement of the 
duty of obedience to authority, as well 
spiritual as civil, is a subject which is 
peculiarly wanted in'the present day, and 
can never come with a better grace, or 
with more probability of its success, than 
from a minister of the Gospel. 





A Digest of the Laws and Regulations 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, by Samuel 
Warren, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 323.—In this 
volume our Christian brethren, the Wes- 


leyan Methodists, will find John Wesley’s 
deed of declaration, by which the legal 
sense of the word ‘ Conference’ was de- 
termined, and provision made for the 
perpetual existence of that body; and 
also a digest of the determinations of 
‘the Conference’ arranged in three gene- 
ral classes, as relating to the preachers, 
the people, and the management of their 
revenues. There is also a Miscellaneous 
division comprehending the rules by 
which the libraries, chapels, and schools 
are governed, and an Appendix containing 
a Summary of the Doctrines of Metho- 
dism, and various legal forms applicable 
to chapels. The volume will be found 
very useful by those for whom it is in- 
tended, especially at the present time, 
when it appears that uncertain ‘ usage’ 
has been, in some instances, permitted to 
usurp the place of those established rules 
by an adherence to which alone the body 
of Methodists can be maintained in its 
separate existence. The work may also 
be safely appealed to by inquirers as con- 
taining a genuine ‘ portraiture of Metho- 
dism.’ Amongst many regulations of 
great excellence there are others the 
character of which exhibits the dangerous 
consequences of even a slight departure 
from the simplicity of those laws which 
regulate our Established Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 





Original Psalms, or Sacred Songs, 
taken from the Psalms of David; in 
twenty different metres, by John Beau- 
mont, 12mo. pp. 294.—The writer of the 
Sacred Songs contained in this version, 
says, they ‘‘are his own composition,” 
and after the example of the late pious 
Dr. Watts, ‘‘Imitated in the language of ° 
the New Testament.”’ He further adds, 


‘in the sincerity of his heart he has 
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done what he could—Let those who can 
do better.’? We must say that to accom- 
plish this would be no great difficulty. 





Sacred Poetry, by a Layman. A new 
edition, revised, 1835.—In general the 
poetry of this volume is not without me- 
rit ; but occasionally the author slumbers; 
and forgets some of the essentials of his 
art :—exempli gratia. 

As youth has pass’d its day away, 

And glides into the prime ; 

So oft the coming years of man 

Are in the shade or shine. 

Oh! well may suff’ring manhood mourn 

For froward youth’s decline, 

The sickly budding of the fruit 

The blighting blast of sin. 

Half the merit of this kind of poetry, lies 
in the neatness and exactness of the finish. 





The British Wine-maker and Domestic 
Brewer, by W. H. Roberts. 1835, 12mo. 
—Home-made wine is generally left to 
the discretion of very ignorant persons, 
as farmer’s wives and tradesmen’s house- 
keepers, consequently it is very badly 
made, very sweet, or very sour; and can 
seldom be swallowed with impunity. Mr. 
Roberts’s treatise teaches us how to 
make wine from British grapes on scien- 
tific principles, and Mr. Hamilton’s suc- 
cess shews that, when well made, it is 
equal to the best growth of France.— 
‘*Insere nunc Meliboee pyros, pone or- 

dine vites.’’ 





Specimens of the Dramatic Poets, by 
Charles Lamb, 2 vol. second edition,1835. 
—We perfectly well remember Charles 
Lamb, in the reading-room of the Bri- 
tish Museum, diligently making extracts 
from Garrick’s collections, for these well- 
selected and entertaining volumes :—and 


we remember Miss Lamb doing us the- 


honour of showing her brother’s MSS. to 
us, previous to publication; and we re- 
member her incredulity, and goodhumour- 
ed peevishness, when we informed her, 
that we also possessed most of the Plays, 
from which her brother had made his se- 
lection: another volume, from the still 
rarer and older Plays would be of value. 
Mr. Collier, or the Rev. Mr. Dyce, could 
well perform the task: but the latter 
gentleman is brushing cobwebs from 
Skelton. 





Rose Buds rescued, by the Kev. S.C. 
Wilks, A.M. 1835.—There is much va- 
riety of talent shown in this little volume, 
considerable poetical feeling, and a spirit, 
if we mistake not, of Christian love and 
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sincere piety. The poems are generally 
founded on little moral incidents, which 
are illustrated and explained, if not in-a 
high strain of poetry, yet in verses cor- 
rect, elegant, sometimes humorous, and 
always agreeable. It is a volume we can 
recommend. 





Lectures on some of the Articles of 
Faith, by the Rev. R. C. Dillon, M.A. 
Minister of Charlotte Chapel, Pimlico, 
&c.— Mr. Dillon’s congregation have 
shown that they have profited by his dis- 
courses, by their anxiety to have them 
perpetuated in print. We have seldom 
read any, that have given us more plea- 
sure. Candid, well-informed, well-ar- 
gued, and we consider, rightly interpret- 
ing Scripture, they have presented much 
valuable truth, in a plain and easily in- 
telligible form. We particularly recom- 
mend Lecture v and vi. on Predestination 
and Election. We are not sure that all 
persons, who agree with him in other 
points, will receive his arguments on 
Infant salvation on the grounds he has 
placed it (p. 145-6) ; but he has treated 
a most difficult and disputed subject, 
with the most devout piety, and remark- 
able discrimination. 





Wishaw’s Synopsis of the Members of 
the English Bar will be found an exceed- 
ingly useful publication, both for present 
and future reference. The names are 
arranged both in alphabetical and chro- 
nological lists; in the first of which are 
given their academical degrees, inns of 
court, dates of call, courts in which they 
practise, official appointments, circuits, 
chambers, &c. Separate lists are added 
of the Judges, King’s Counsel, Serjeants, 
Advocates, Legal Members of the House 
of Commons, &c. &c 





Sacred Classics. — Primitive Chris- 
tianity—Knox's Christian Philosophy— 
Boyle’s Veneration due to God. vol. xii. 
xiil. xviii. xix.— We have had occasion to 
commend the very careful and judicious 
selection of treatises and authors made 
by the very learned editors of the present 
work. They have a still further call on 
our thanks for the elaborate and learned 
treatise of Cave, and the pious and elo- 
quent dissertation of Boyle. Dr. V. 
Knox’s Christian Philosophy was more 
required by the feeling prevalent in his 
days, and in the time before his, than in 
our’s; but still it is a treatise of value in 
itself; of sound scriptural views, and 
written in an entertaining though singular 
manner. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

Memoir of the late Rev. Roperr 
Morazrson, D.D. of China. By the Rev. 
J. Ciunie, LL.D. of Manchester. 

‘¢ Paracelsus,’? a Poem, by RoBERT 
Browning, Esq. 

«¢ Sunday,’’ a Poem, by the author of 
“‘ The Mechanics’ Saturday Night.’’ 

History of the Condition of Women in 
all Ages and Nations. By Mrs. CuiLp, 
author of ‘‘ Mother’s Book,” &c. 

Graphics: A Manual of Drawing and 
Writing, for the Use of Schools and Fa- 
milies. By R. PEALE. 

Tables of Discounts, Net Proceeds, 
Per-Centage Profits upon the Sale of 
Goods, on a New Plan of Arrangement. 
By Davin Boor, author of ‘ Interest 
Tables,’’ &c. 

A History of English Literature, Cri- 
tical and Philosophical, by Mr. D’Is- 
RAELI. 

A new edition of the Works of Sir 
John Suckling, with a Life of the Author. 
By the Rev. ALFRED Suckiine, LL.B. 

Researches on the Organisation, Func- 
tions, and Diseases of Membranous Se- 
creting Textures. By THomAs TURNER, 
M.R.C.S.L. &c. 

Indian Sketches; or, a Visit to the 
Pawnees, and other Indian Tribes, by a 
Nephew of Washington Irving. 

A Third and concluding Series of 
Mr. Jessr’s Gleanings. 

Laborde’s Visit to Petra, translated 
and corrected, with the original Plates re- 
engraved in a cheap form. 

Histories of Malta and Poland, for 
‘Young Persons, by Mrs. MARKHAM. 

A Hand-Book for Travellers in the 
Netherlands, on the Rhine, in Germany, 
Tyrol, and Switzerland. 

Mr. Butwer’s new Work, entitled 
* Athens, its Rise and Fall, with views 
of the Arts and Sciences, the Literature, 
and Commerce of the Athenian People.”’ 

Miss Lanpon’s Poem, ‘‘ The Vow of 
the Peacock.’’ 

Dr. Hoce’s Travels in the East, en- 
titled, ‘‘ A Visit to Alexandria, Damas- 
cus,’’ &c. 

Mr. Cuor.eEy’s Series of Tales, chiefly 
laid in Italy. 

The Second and concluding volume of 
M. de TocquEvILLe’s Work, on Demo- 
cracy in America. 





GresHaM COLLEGE. 

Winpsor.—On Tuesday, July 14, the 
Gold Medal, awarded by the Professor of 
‘Music in Gresham College, for the best 
composition in Sacred Vocal Music, was 
presented to the successful candidate for 
the year 1834, 

The prize composition, an Anthem for 

9 


five voices from the 86th Psalm, ‘‘ Bow 
down thine ear, O Lord,’’ was performed 
as a part of the Afternoon Service in St. 
George’s Chapel, and the congregation 
then adjourned to the Town Hall, which 
was completely filled with the inhabitants 
and visitors of Windsor, assembled to 
witness the interesting ceremony. After 
the Quartette, from Spohr’s Last Judg- 
ment, ‘‘ Blest are the departed,’’ and a 
few glees, had been sung by the gentlemen 
of the choir, the medal was presented to 
Mr. Elvey, accompanied by an address 
from Mr. Horsley, of which the following 
is an outline: ‘‘ Mr. George Elvey: In 
the absence of the Gresham Professor of 
Music, whose advanced age prevents him 
from attending here to-day, it is my 
grateful office to present you with this 
medal. It is highly gratifying to you, 
Sir, and to me, as English musicians, to 
know that there are persons, who have a 
taste for the highest and noblest produc- 
tions of our art, and who are ready to 
hold out every inducement for their cul- 
tivation and encouragement. You have 
well responded to their good intention. 
Your anthem, which we have just heard, 
is calculated to do you the greatest cre- 
dit, whether we consider it in regard to 
conception or execution. The style is 
truly ecclesiastical, and the construction 
of the parts shows that you have care- 
fully studied the best authors, and that 
your mind is imbued with their excel- 
lencies. There is one circumstance con- 
nected with this anthem, which I am 
desirous to mention. On former occa- 
sions there was always a little discussion 
between my brother umpires and myself, 
with regard to the relative merits of the 
compositions submitted to us. But in 
your case, there was none: we were at once 
agreed that to you the prize medal should 
be given; and I flatter myself that your 
success with us, was not without effect in 
placing you in the honourable station * 
which you now occupy. May your career 
be prosperous ! May you live in honour, 
and die in happiness !”’ 

Mr. Horsley intimated, at the close of 
his address, that the candidates for the 
medal of the present year, must send in 
their compositions to the umpires, on or 
before the first of October. 





INTENDED APPLICATION To PARLIAMENT 
FoR A GRANT IN AID of THE CoMPLETE 
ReEsToraTION oF St. Saviour’s CHuRCH. 


At a meeting of the committee for the 
restoration of St. Saviour’s Church, South- 
wark, held in the vestry room of that edi- 
fice, August 13, it was unanimously re- 





* Organist of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. 


Lore eeetr 
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solved that application should be made to 
Parliament for a grant of a sum of money 
in aid of effecting this strictly public un- 
dertaking. The grounds of the com- 
mittee’s expectation that some assistance 
in this way will be conceded to them, 
are, that St. Saviour’s Church is'a con- 
spicuous object and ornament in the 
line of the southern approach to the me- 
tropolis, over the new London Bridge ; 
that it is a splendid specimen of the archi- 
tectural taste of our forefathers, and that 
by attention to the preservation of such 
monuments, a national feeling for works 
of grandeur, symmetry, and elegance is 
diffused, while the tangible historic monu- 
ments of our country’s annals are preserv- 
ed. That the edifice has all the extent 
and grand proportions of a cathedral, be- 
ing from the lowest door to the end of the 
retro choir, or Lady Chapel, upwards of 
250 feet in length. But that the district 
by which, at the suppression of monaste- 
ries, it was purchased, is much too poor to 
be burthened with an expenditure for re- 
storation, which cannot be calculated at 
less than 15,000/., the parish having al- 
ready expended nearly 30,000/. on various 
portions of the sacred edifice, and upwards 
of 5,000/. having been voluntarily sub. 
scribed by individuals in completing the 
Lady Chapel and Altar Screen. That 
although a subscription through the dio- 
cese of Winchester has been successfully 
begun, by many of its respected clergy, 
yet evidently a very long time would 
elapse before a sufficient sum could be 
collected by the contributions of patri- 
otic individuals to commence the work, 
In the meantime the unroofed dilapi- 
dated walls of the nave are fast falling 
to decay, and but afew years delay would 
render it necessary rather to rebuild than 
to restore. The Lady Chapel at the east 
end, which has been so beautifully re-esta- 
blished in its pristine elegance by the vo- 
luntary contributions of the public, is a 
proof that public feeling, in this polished 
age, is not dead to such matters; and 
thence we may fairly infer, that where a 
greater public effort is wanted to forward 
an object still more extensive and impor- 
tant, parliamentary aid may be most rea- 
sonably solicited; the purpose being 
strictly national, and therefore parliamen- 
tary. What a magnificent pile would St, 
Saviour’s Church present to the eye, when 
properly restored by the hand which has 
so well revived the architectural ele- 
gancies of the Lady Chapel! We should 
have the choir, with its primitive groined 
roof, continued to the central tower which 
rises between the transepts; the central 
tower open, as it originally was for a cer- 
tain height upwards, like that of the 
Gent. Mac. Vor. IV. 


church of St. Cross at Winchester; 
the groined choir and rich altar screen 
have happily been already restored with 
most accurate attention to original details. 
To all this would be added, in two dis- 
tant vistas viewed from either aisle, the 
light interlacing shafts and pointed win- 
dows of the Lady Chapel. Will the re- 
presentatives of the British nation, a re-. 
formed Parliament, deny some few thou- 
sands from the public purse to effect a pur- 
pose so striking, so tasteful, so patriotic 
as this—which will be a monument of their 
wisdom and liberality to future ages? Most 
certainly, we trust, they will not, but that 
they will show that there are occasions 
on which Englishmen are united in one 
common generous sentiment and honest 
pride of country. And we entertain the 
better hope of the success of this applica- 
tion when we remember that which at- 
tended a representation made to the first 
reformed Parliament, the object of which 
was to secure a sufficient space to lay open 
this magnificent and venerable church with 
its appendages, to the public highway over 
the new London Bridge. In addition to 
the munificent patronage and zealous ex- 
ertions of the Lord Bishop of the Dio- 
cese in support of the noble work, his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
most liberally contributed to the resto- 
ration of the Lady Chapel, has been 
pleased to sanction the generous endea- 
vours which are now making for the com- 
plete restoration of this interesting and 
magnificent diocesan church, with his best 
wishes and warmest approbation. 

The Rev. A. H. Kenney, D.D. the 
esteemed Rector of St. Olave’s, South- 
wark, has kindly consented to offer his 
services as Secretary to the Committee, 
which already comprizes in its number 
the Rt.-Hon. Lord Walsingham, Arch- 
deacon of Surrey; Rev. Dr. Dealtry, 
Chancellor of Winchester; Archdeacon 
Hoare, Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, Rev. — 
James Rose, Charles Barclay, Esq. M.P., 
Richard Alsager, Esq. M. P., John 
Richards, Esq. M.P., Charles Pott, Esq. 
Benjamin Harrison, Esq., Samuel Payn- 
ter, Esq, J. Sydney Taylor, Esq., A. 
J. Kempe, Esq., J. B. Nichols, Esq, 
William Paynter, Esq., T. B. Burbidge, 
Esq., Edw. Sells, Esq., Andrew Clark, 
Esq., ‘Thomas Saunders Esq, Jobn 
Newman, Esq., W. W. Nash, Esq, 
P. H. Leathes, Esq., and who, with the 
officiating clergy of the parish of St. 
Saviour’s, and Henry Weston, Esq. 
banker, Southwark (the Treasurer of the 
Fund), have undertaken to receive con- 
tributions for this excellent work. 


. J. K, 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SALE OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
(Concluded from p. 189.) 


Scarabei found in the tombs at Thebes.— 
The following were bought for the 
British Museum: —A Bracelet of 12 
very small Scarabei, 107. 15s.— Hight, 6 of 
them with cartouches, 6/7. 16s. 6¢.—One 
of blue porcelain, with hieroglypbics and 
a cartouche, 8/. 8s.—One in form of a 
vase, very rare, with 12 lines of hiero- 
glyphics, 7/. 15s.— A Tablet of hard 
stone, with a Scarabeus, underneath a 
boat, with a deity at each end, 12/.— 
Six others, with interesting cartouches, 
7. 17s. 6d., were bought by Lord Prud- 
hoe. — A most beautiful Scarabeus of 
hard green stone, bound with gold, and 
13lines of hieroglyphics, 32/ 11s., bought, 
we believe, for the Duke of Devonshire. 

Engraved Stones.—A Cylinder of agate, 
engraved, a Persian king in a ear shooting 
arrows at a lion, 22/., Brit. Museum.—A 
piece of hard stone, highly polished, with 
Cufic characters, set in gold as a seal, 87. 

Ornaments set in Gold, &c.— A Necklace 
of 39 large porcelain beads, connected by 
gold fastenings and clasps, perfect, 14/. 
10s., Br. Museum.—A Scarabeus of jas- 
per 14in. long, taken from the breast of a 
mummy at Thebes, 16/. 10s, Brit. Mus. 
—Gold Ring, with figure of Isis, 17/7. 10s., 
Brit. Mus.— A magnificent and solid gold 
Signet, with a cartouche, bearing the 
royal name of Amenophis the First, and 
having also other inscriptions in hiero- 
glyphics, brought from Memphis, 512. 9s. ; 
weight loz. 6dwt. 12 gr. of fine gold. 
This is a most rare and highly interesting 
object. Several writers agree that during 
the whole of the reign of this Pharaoh, 
Joseph was prime minister. It was 
bought by Mr. Sams, who enriched his 
valuable and extensive Egyptian Collec- 
tion with many curious and important arti- 
cles from this sale; but whosename seldom 
appears, he having generally purchased by 
an agent who used the signature W.— 
An elegant Necklace, of seven gold shells, 
two gold fish, head-dress of Horus, &c. 
351. 15s., British Museum.—A solid gold 
Ring, with the figure of a deity from 
Memphis, 18/ 10s., Cattermole-— An 
Abraxos, of lapis lazuli; on one side a 
figure with two pair of wings extended ; 
in its right hand a scorpion, in the left a 
lion; underneath is a cartouche, consist- 
ing of figures of animals, among which is 
a giraffe; in the reverse, eight lines in 
Greek characters, 24/. 5s. Brit. Mus. 

Deities, &c. in hard stone, porcelain, 
lapis lazuli, &c.—Necklace of amethyst 
beads, and Scarabeus of lapis lazuli, 6/., 
British Museum.—Head of a Statue in 


basalt, fine, from Memphis, 10/., British 
Mus.—Statue in hasalt, Man and Wife, 
on a throne, with hieroglyphics, 51. 10s., 
Cohen.—Figures of the Pcnien, with 
crocodile and scorpion at bottom ; and the 
Hare, seated, porcelain, from Thebes, 
4l. 17s.—A figure of a Mummy, in blue 
composition, with neat hieroglyphics, 
unique, 34 in. high, from Memphis, 10/. 
—A Cat, with its little ones, and the 
Epervier; both porcelain, from Abydos, 
6/. 8s. 6d.— Pthah, in green porcelain, 
standing on two crocodiles, 24in. high, 
from Memphis, 4/. Ils., Brit. Mus.— 
A naked female figure, calcareous stone, 
from Memphis, 4} in. high, 62, Brit. 
Mus.— Upright Vase, in form of the lo- 
tus-flower, probably unique, blue glass 
composition, a toilette ornament, with the 
colour in it used for the eyes, and the 
brush or stick of pietra dura, 311, British 
Mus.—A Priest, in alabaster, rude work, 
before an altar of calcareous stone, curious, 
15 in. high, from Abydos, 25/., Lord 
Prudhoe.—A Priest seated on a pedestal 
in front 12 lines of hieroglyphies, with 
two cartouches, 21 in. high, from Thebes, 
31l. 10s., Brit. Mus. 

Vases in Alabaster.—An Altar, or Of- 
fertory, with its appendages, consisting 
of 1] picces: a table, 4 vases, 2 lachry- 
matories, and 4 bowls; on each a line of 
hieroglyphics, 48/. 6s.— An alabaster vase, 
1] in. high, from Thebes, 152 10s.—A 
round Vase, of ground alabaster, 197. 5s., 
and four embalming vases with hiero- 
glyphics, the covers human heads, 172. 
These six vases were all from Thebes.— 
A Bowl, 10in. in circumference, with a 
line of hieroglypbics, 10/. 5s.—Round 
Vase of alabaster, 14in. high, 36 in cir- 
cumference, 5/. 5s. — Small alabaster 
Vase, 2in. high, for colour for the eyes, 
5l. 10s.—Elegant alabaster Vase, 5 in. 
high, 7 in diameter, 9/. 9s.— Vase of Co- 
rinthian marble, 6in. in diameter, from 
Abydos, 9/—Vase in green stone, with 
two cartouches, 14/.—A set of the 4 Vases 
or Canopi, representing the 4 Genii of the 
Amenti, or Amun-ti, viz. Netsonof, with 
the hawk’s head; 2, Smof, with the jack- 
all’s head; 3, Hapee, with the head of 
a dog ; 4, Amset, with the human head, 
14in. high, from Memphis: in front of 
each vase were six lines of hieroglyphics, 
each vase having the name of Psammiti- 
chus II., 72/.—Elegant Vase, of dark 
blue glass composition, with stripes of 
white, yellow, and light blue, 3$in. high, 
from Memphis, 37/.— Vase of serpentine 
marble, with handles, 44in. high, from 
Memphis, 6/. 6s.—Elegant Vase, with 
cover, in which is a cartouche, and in 
front of the vase numerous hieroglyphics, 
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197. 5s. All the above articles were 
bought for the British Museum. 

he Four Canopi, in alabaster; the 
covers representing the human head, down 
the front of each vase 3 lines of hiero- 
glyphics; from Memphis, 171.—An ex- 
ceedingly beautiful Vase, of alabaster, 7 in. 
high, in front hieroglyphics and a car- 
touche, 25. W.—An elegant porcelain 
Vase, with hieroglyphics, 6 in. high, from 
Thebés, 77. 10s., Lord Mountnorris. 

Statues in Calcarcous Stone, Basalt, &c.— 
A Female in a kneeling position; in 
front are five lines of hieroglyphics, 16 in. 
high, 297. 8s., Lord Prudhoe.—A Priest, 
kneeling, holding a tablet with six lines of 
hieroglyphics, surmounted by the repre- 
sentation of a boat, in which are the dei- 
ties Osiris, Horus, &c. 1'7/., British Mus. 
—A Young Man, in basalt, kneeling, 
holding a tablet with eight lines of hiero- 
glyphics, 12 in. high, 29/. — A basalt 
statue of a Man sitting on a throne; in 
his left hand an instrument, his right on 
his right knee; Icft knee with hiero- 
glyphics, 27in. high, 227. 5s., Mr. Sams. 
Statue in basalt, a Priest, kneeling; in 
his hands asmall statue of Jupiter, seated, 

.13in. high, 60/, Sir C. Greville. —Bust 
of a colossal Statue of Rameses the Great, 
in hard calearcous stone, from Abydos; 
beautiful, 1007., British Museum.—A 
Female, in red terra-cotta, playing ona 
musical instrument, 9 in. high, from 
Thebes, 11/. Brit. Mus.—A Statue, in 
calcareous stone, figures of a Man and his 
Wife; at the back and on each side are 
figures and hieroglyphics, 15 in. high, on 
a pedestal of red stone, round which is a 
line of hieroglyphics ; from Thebes, 171. 
5s. British Museum. 

Bronze Statues, Instruments, Arms, &c. 
Twenty-five Mathematical Instruments, 
from Abydos, 16/., Brit. Mus.—Statue 
of a Man walking ; head with the lotus, 
supported by two serpents, Sin. high, 9/., 
Brit. Mus.—A Looking-glass of mixed 
metal, probably gold, platina, &c., 102, 
Davidson.—Statue of Osiris; one of the 
largest bronzes yet found in Egypt, 3 ft. 
long, 13/. Brit. Mus.—An Offertory; a 
table, 15in. long by 7in. high, with its 
appendages, 26 various objects, from 

ydos, 42/. 5s., Brit. Mus.—A Vase or 
Water Bottle, Sin. high; and a Bowl, 12 
in circumference, found in same tomb at 
Abydos, 107. 10s., Br. Mus.—Figure of 

the younger Horus, from Thebes, 5. 5s., 

MQuueen —Statue of a King, sitting, a 

serpent on his forehead, 84 in. high, from 

Thebes, 25/., M*Queen.— Figure of Anu- 

bis, Sin, high, from Thebes, 16/., Brit. 

Mus.—Statue of Horus senior, walking, 

solid bronz2, with the head of the Eper- 
vier, eyes silver, 12in. high, from Thebes, 


8/. 18s. 6d. M‘Queen.—Statue of Jupiter, 
walking, head with globe and feathers, 
12 in. high, from Thebes, 202. 5s., British 
Mus.—A Priapus, round the neck a col- 
lar of gold, on a double pedestal; on the 
smaller pedestal 8 bows, 2 cartouches, 
with hieroglyphies, &c., 9in. high, 307. 5s., 
British Mus.—Isis; the figure-head of a 
boat, 10in. high; fine, 10/. 10s., British 
Museum.—A Mirror, solid mixed metal, 
handle of solid bronze, with the head of 
Isis, 11 in. high, 36/. 5s., British Mus.— 
A Sacerdotal Vast ‘for Holy Water, 44in, 
in diameter, 11/. 12s.) Brit. Mus. —Statue 
of a Queen, 2ft. Sin. high; fine, and 
perfect, 20/., Br. Mus.—Mizror of mixed 
metal, with ebony handle, with 2 deities 
in bas-relief, 94in. high, from Memphis, 
29/., Lord Prudhoe.—A collection of Car- 
penter’s Tools, consisting of 2 different 
hatchets, 3 chisels, and a saw, all with 
wooden handles, and a knife. These 
were from atomb at Thebes; on six are 
hieroglyphics, each containing a cartouche, 
bearing the name of ‘ Psammiticus,’ 161. 
5s., British Mus.—A King’s Hatchet as 
used in war, with handle of silver and al- 
loy, 24 in. long, from Thebes, 527. 5s., 
Brit. Mus.—A Dagger, with silver and 
ivory handle, 11 in. long, 251. 10s., Brit. 
Mus.—The head of a Spear, 14 in. long, 
107. 10s., M‘Queen.— A Bow, with 4 ar- 
rows of cane, tops of hard wood, 91. 5s., 
Cuerton. 

Statue in Silver, representing Jupiter- 
Ammon, in an erect position; his head 
surmounted by the globe and feathers, 
and in his hand he holdsa staff 84 in, high, 
weight 21 0z., from Karnak, 105/. Brit. 

us. 

Tablets from the Pyramids.—A Tablet, 
of 3 compartments; centre with a King 
and his rn seated at a table, over 
and under which are numerous figures 
and hieroglyphics, 5ft. 1lin. long, 177. : 
Another, nearly similar, with a cartouche, 
301.: A collection of 40 pieces with nu- 
merous - ornaments, composed of large 
figures in intaglia, engraved and covered 
with hieroglyphics, and many cartouches, 
40/. 5s.: all these were bought for the 
British Museum. 

Sepulchral Tablets from the tombs at 
Abydos—A Tablet representing Osiris, 
&ec., 15in. high, 12in. broad, 202. 10z., 

Rogers.—A Tablet, with a Priest 
offering to a Ram, two cartouches, 21 in, 
high, 14 broad, 5/., Brit. Mus.—Tablet, 
in two divisions, with offerings to Osiris 
and two other deities, three cartouches, 
15 in. high, 9 broad, 217., British Mus.— 
Tablet, with Thoth and Mendes seated at 
a table, and two priests kneeling, with 
hieroglyphics, 15in. high; 164 broad, 8/., 
M‘Queen.— Tablet, with 3compartments : 
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the first, showing an entire family of eleven 
persons, adoring four Mummies; the 
second, a Mummy, with Anubis perfect- 
ing it; at the foot, 3 priests, and 11] lines 
of hieroglyphics, 24in. high, 10/7. British 
Museum.—Tablet, with three lines of 
hieroglyphics, underneath a King and 
Queen on their thrones, at the back 3 
priests, each holding a goose, 153 in. high, 
27 in. long, 25, M‘Queen.— Tablet, in 3 
compartments, with the date, the 62d year 
of Rameses the Great, followed by a car- 
touche, 12in. long, bearing the titles and 
name of the deceased, 2 ft. 5in. high, 21 
in. broad, 23/., Brit. Mus.— Tablet, with 
two standing figures, 18in. high, one a 
female with lotus tlowers, the cther a 
male with the key of the Nile in his right 
hand, 3 ft..8 in. high, 2 {t. 6in. broad, 
241. 15s., Brit. Mus.—Tablet in form of 
a Portico, two priests and a female offer- 
ing to Osiris seated on a throne, 3 ft. 1 in. 
high, and 44in. thick, 272. 5s., Br. Mus. 
—Tablet, in 4 compartments, with nume- 
rous figures in bas-relief, 147. 5s., British 
Mus.—Tablet, of red granite, with three 
female deities and a king, 13in. high; in 
front of each figure are hieroglyphics; the 
tablet is 3ft. high, and from Thebes, 411. 
M‘Queen— Tablet, with a Priest offer- 
ing to Osiris, at back are figures of Ho- 
rus, Isis, Anubis, Jupiter, Bubastes, 
Nepthe, and Apis: over these a car- 
touche, with name of deceased, and the 
time, the 62d year of Rameses the Great, 
3 ft. 9in. high, 45, Br. Mus.—A Royal 
Tablet, with 4 divisions, with numerous 
figures, seated; over the first a cartouche, 
at top the same date as preceding tablet, 
3ft. Zin. high, 45/., Br. Mus.—Tablet, 
formed as a Portico, in upper part a pyra- 
mid, with female kneeling, in the centre a 
priest and female offering to Osiris, 5 ft. 
high, 307., M‘Queen.— Tablet, with figures 
of deceased family, with a cow, and calf 
sucking, three figures, one with the milk. 
pail, 12 lines of hieroglyphies, 20/., Brit. 
Mus.—Tablet, with a King, his Queen 
and daughter, offering to Osiris ; the two 
females each hold a goose; 17 lines of hie- 
roglyphics, 4 ft. high, 127, M‘Queen.— 
Tablet, like a Portico, in two compart- 
ments, in front a King and his Queen 
offering toa deity; the whole covered with 
hieroglyphies, 4 ft. high, 32/., M‘Queen.— 
Tablet, in 3 compartments, the first with 
two priests offering to Osiris, the second 
5 lines of hieroglyphics, the third 2 figures 
representing the deceased, a King and 
Queen, seated on their thrones, 5 ft. 8 in. 
high, 2ft. 10 in. broad, 45/., Brit. Mus. 
Papyri, found in the Tombs at Thebes 
and Memphis.—A_ perfect Roll, in De- 
motic character, 123 in. broad, 5 ft. long, 
217., Br. Mus,—Epistolary Greek Papy- 


rus, ‘ Theon to Dionysius,’ and ‘ Men; 
nides to Theon,’ 12in. bread, 14 in. long, 
62/. 5s., Brit. Mus.—One in Greek, a 
Contract for Bread, 12 in. high, 6 in. 
broad, 397. 5s. Brit. Mus. — Epistolary 
Greek Papyrus, Yin. high, 6in. broad, 
311.5s., Brit. Mus.— A magnificent Papy- 
rus, in the hieroglyphical character, with 
figures of divinities, and funeral represen- 
tations, 14 in. broad, divided into 12 layers, 
each 5ft. long, total upwards of- 60 ft. 
long; from a mummy at Thebes, 168/., 
Steevens, for the King of Prussia’s col- 
lection at Berlin. —A Papyrus in the 
Greek character, 13in. broad, and 44 in. 
wide, from Memphis, 237, Br. Mus.— 
One, written on both sides, apparently 
accounts, 2 ft. long, I ft. high, 160. 16s., 
Brit. Mus.—An Epistolary Papyrus, in 
Greek, 124in. high, 64 broad, 25/., Brit. 
Mus.— Another, 12in. high, 7 in. broad, 
17. 17s., British Mus.—A third ditto, 
12 in. high, 44 wide, 151, Longman.— 
Epistolary Papyrus, in Greek, 13 in. 
high, 3$in. wide, 111. 5s., Brit. Mus.— 
Another, 13in. high, 5 in. broad, 20/. 5s. 
Brit. Mus.— One in the Hieratic charac- 
ter, 5 pages, of 13 lines each, with hiero- 


\glyphics, 12/. 12s., Payne and Foss.— 


A magnificent Papyrus, in the Hieratic 
character, with numerous figures in black, 
18in. wide, and 16 ft. long ; from Thebes, 
911, Brit. Mus.— Another, in the De- 
motic character (perhaps the largest and 
most perfect extant), 13 in, wide, 20 
feet long, 50/, W.—A Papyrus in the 
Greek character, 7 pages, of 26 lines each, 
5 ft. long by 1 foot broad, 66/., Brit. Mus. 
— Another, in Greek, a Letter to ‘ Ascli- 
pius,’ account of bread used in the Temple 
of Serapis, 12 in. high, Sin. broad, 702., 
M‘Queen.— Another Epistolary Papy- 
rus, in Greek, with the original Seal, un- 
broken, 30/.. W.—A _ Roll of white 
Leather, written on as Papyrus, with 
Hieratic characters, black and red; from 
the neck of a Mummy at Thebes, 312, 
Brit. Mus.—A Papyrus, in the Hieratie 
character, 12in. broad, 8 ft. long, from 
Abydos, 20/. 10s, Thorpe.—Epistolary 
Papyrus, in Greek, two pages, 21/., Brit. 
Mus.— ‘Twenty leaves of a volume in the 
Coptic character, 94in. high, Sin. broad, 
421, Brit. Mus.—Seven ditto, with one 
part of the original binding, a quarter of 
an inch thick, composed of papyrus, bound 
with leather, 17/.. Dr. Lee—A Papyrus, 
in the Hieratic character, 12 in. high, 5§ 
broad; it was found at Thebes, and 
throws light on the commerce of the 
Egyptians : it is a letter, enclosing an ac- 
count current, enumerating various arti- 
cles to which numbers (probably prices) 
are attached, 30/. 5s. Brit, Mus. 
Miscellaneous Objects. — A Painter's 
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Palette, in alabaster, in 8 divisions, 7 
containing places for colours, with hiero- 
glyphics explaining the same, 10/. 10s, 
Brit. Mus.—A Pillar, with hieroglyphics, 
5k in. high, 15/. 15s. Brit. Mus.— A set of 
Carpenter’s Tools; an axe, a hatchet, 3 
chisels, and a saw; all with the original 
handles ; from Thebes: each instrument 
has hieroglyphics, andthe same cartouches, 
201. British Mus.—Painter’s Palette, in 
ivory, with 2 brushes, and covered with 
Hieratic characters, 12 in. long, from 
Thebes, 8/. 5s. Brit. Mus.—A_ small 
Altar, in which are placed six small Vases 
of rock crystal, from Abydos, 16/., Brit. 
Mus.—A Bow, with 3 Arrows, 5/. 12s.6d. 
Brit. Mus.— Three pieces of Linen, of 
different texture, 19/. 10s., Brit. Mus.— 
A fine specimen of Linen, with fringe, 
well preserved, 197, 10s. W 

We have now enumerated the erticles 
which were considered the most curious, 
and, consequently, produced the highest 
prices, at this sale; and again congratulate 
the public that they will have the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting a large part of these 
highly interesting articles at the British 
Museum. In conclusion, it may be in- 
teresting to state, that the work by Gio- 
vanni D’ Athanasi (noticed by us in p.188) 
is now in the press: it will contain a 
chapter on the situation of the antiquities 
when found, and state of the tombs 
when first opened. The work will con- 
tain fourteen plates, representing the 
principal articles sold in this sale. 


MUMMY FROM THEBES. 

A Mummy, brought by Lord Frederick 
Fitzclarence from Thebes, has been 
opened at the new Anatomical Theatre 
of St. George’s Hospital, in Kennerton 
Street, Wilton Place, by Mr. Pettigrew. 
The mummy, was discovered to have 
been a priestess of the Temple of Am- 
mon, at Thebes. After a period of more 
than 2,000 years, it will repose in a glass 
case in the museum of an anatomical 
school. 

ANGLO-GALLIC COINS. 

Ata recent sale, by Messrs. Sotheby, 
of rare Anglo- Gallic coins, from the cabi- 
net of Lieut.-General Ainslie (author of 
« Tilustrations of the Anglo-French Coin- 
age”), together with some consular and 
imperial Denarii, some choice Cutic coins, 
and a few select gold coins of the Visi- 
goths of Spain, &c. the following lots 
were among the specimens, and the prices 
given: 

Lot. 152, Henry II. Aquitaine Far- 
thing of the most extreme rarity, 11. 17s. 
—155, Richard I. Aquitaine Penny, ex- 
ceedingly rare, 3l. 12s,—156, Ditto, 
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Aquitaine Cross-Bow, of extreme rarity, 
21. 10s.; none of the three in the British 
Museum—157, Aquitaine Farthing, al- 
most unique, 4/. 10s.—158, Ditto, variety, 
R.R.R., 47. 13s.—161, Poitou Farthing, 
of extreme rarity, 32. 17s.—162, Edward I. 
Aquitaine Penny, as “ King,” exceeding 
rare, different in a short cross from Bri- 
tish Museum, 2/. 2s.—169, Edward ITI. 
Half Groat Agnes, extremely rare, ll. 1s., 
not in the British Museum, or any other 
cabinet.—176, Edward the Black Prince, 
Hardit, Poictiers Mint, 17s.—177, Ditto, 
Bordeaux Mint, l/. 11. 6d.—178,a Unit 
Sterling, Poitou Mint, 19s.—180, Half 
Groat, Rochelle Mint, li. 18s.—I81, 
Ditto, Limoges Mint, 1/. 11s—182, Full 
Groat, 703 grs. 31. 7s.; sold for 102. at 
Tyssens’s sale —183, Richard II., Har- 
dit, of excessive rarity, 2/. 10s. 

The foregoing are silver and billon; 
the following, gold: Lot 192, Edward 
III. Guiennois, extremely rare, 92. 14s. 
—193, Leopard, rarest variety, 10.—194, 
Edward the Black Prince, Chaise, ex- 
ceedingly rare, S/. 2s. 6d._—195, Pavilion, 
exceedingly rare, 8/. 2s. 6d.—196, Hardi, 
of extreme rarity, 8/.—197, Richard, II. 
Hardi, of the greatest rarity, 16/. 5s.— 
198, Henry V. Aignel, almost unique, 
31. 8s.; only one more known; sold at 
Mr. Tyssen’s sale for 532. 11s.—199, 
Henry VI. Angelet, R.R.R. 57. 12s. 6d. 


MODELS OF CROMLECHS. 


Five models of ancient Cromlechs yet 
remaining at the following places, viz., 
one near Liskeard, one at Lanyon, Corn- 
wall ; adouble Cromlech at Plas Newydd, 
in Anglesea; one at Chin, Cornwall; 
and one at Duffrin, near Cardiff, South 
Wales, have been modelled (con amore), 
and recently presented to the Trustees of 
the British Museum by Richard Tongue, 
Esq., the gentleman who lately presented 
two paintings, by himself, of Druidical 
subjects, to the Society of Antiquaries, 
as noticed in our July Magazine. The 
models are made from original drawings 
and admeasurements, and give a very ac- 
curate idea of the objects they represent. 
They are to the scale of an inch to the 
foot, and are tinted to resemble nature. 


MUSEE PELASGIQUE. 


A room in the Institute at Paris has 
been filled with models of the most cele- 
brated monuments of Greece, of which 
there are 77 upon a small scale, for the 
most part executed by M. Stephan Pou- 
lain. Inscriptions are placed on each, in 
Greek, Latin, and French, giving their 
dates and history. 
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ROMAN SEPULCHRAL STONE FOUND AT 
CIRENCESTER. 


Mr. Ursan,—A few weeks since, as 
some workmen were digging for the foun- 
dation of a house at a place cailed Water- 
moor, half a mile on the south side of the 
town of Cirencester, about fifty yards 
outside of the site of the old Roman 
wall, and close to the Irmine Street way, 
they discovered, at about 24 feet from the 
surface, a stone lying flat in the earth, on 
which is, as near as it can be deciphered, 
the following inscription : 

DANNICVS . EQES . AIAE 

INDIAN . TVR . ALBANI 

STIP . XVI . CIVES . RAVR 

CVR . FVLVIVS NATALIS IP 

FLAVIVS . BITVCVS ER . TESTAME 
SE : 

The stone is about 7 feet high and 24 
wide, and contains at the top, cut very 
deeply into it, the figure of a warrior on 
horseback, spearing a man, who is lying on 
the ground. Near the head of the stone 
was found an urn of dark coloured pot- 
tery, without any ornament or inscription, 
containing fragments of burnt bones ; and 
lying upon it, but apparently unconnected 


with it, was a human skeleton, several of. 


which were also discovered near the spot. 
In the immediate neighbourhood have 
been found, at different times, coins and 
other antiquities. Yours, &c. Ss. 


Our correspondent adds, that “the let- 
ters 1p are by no means clear,” and in 
another copy of the inscription, with 
which we have been favoured by R. W. 
of Cirencester, they are printed 11. The 
sense appears to require the conjunction 
‘‘et”, with which substitute we submit 
the ss explanation of the inscrip- 
tion at length: ; 

Decius Annicus, eques Ale Indian, 

turme Albani, stipendiorum xvi cives 
Rauricus, curaverunt Fulvius Natalis [et] 
Flavius Bitucus heredes testamentarii, 
hic situs est. ; 
That is, “ Decius Annicus, a horseman of 
the Ala Indiana, of the troop of Albanus, 
who had served sixteen years, a citizen of 
Rauricum, by the care of Fulvius Natalis 
and Flavius Bitucus, the heirs of his last 
will, is here buried.” 

The Ala Indiana does not occur among 
the Roman inscriptions printed in Hors- 
ley’s Britannia Romana. 

The Raurici were the inhabitants of 
Basil and its vicinity in Switzerland, 

On reference to Lysons’s Roman An- 
tiquities of Bath, pl. xii, an engraving 
will be found of a sepulchral stone similar 
to the present in more respects than one. 
It represents in the same way a knight 
on horseback with a man under the horse: 


and the party is in the inscription styled 
‘eques,” and “cives” for civis: “1, 
VITELLIVS MANTAIF TANCINVS CIVES HISP. 
CAVRIESIS EQ. ALAE VETTONVM CR ANN 
XXXXVI STIP. XXVI. H. 8. E.”—In the same 
plate is the upper part of the sepulchral 
carving of another horseman; and in the 
Archeologia, vol. x. pl. xiv. is another, 
found at Stanwix, in Cumberland. 

We shall be glad to see an accurate 
drawing of the Cirencester stone. 


ROMAN SIGNET. 

An elegant relic of the time when 
Eboracum owned the Roman sway, was 
recently turned up between York and 
Dringhouses, a site rich in Roman re- 
mains. It is a signet of iron, contained 
in a case of silver, or some mixture of 
which silver constitutes the principal 
part; and its form is as near as possible 
to that of a modern eyeglass, neatly en- 
graven, and the rivets of brass. It has a 
ring at the top, by which it has in all 
probability been attached to a chain, and 
thus worn as an ornament to the person. 
On one side is a profile of Flavius Domi- 
tian with the inscription FLAvivs DoMI.; 
and on the other a man on _ horseback, 
raising a whip in his hand,’ inscribed 
HOMO ET EQvvs. Flavius Domitian was 
the second son of Flavius Vespasian, who 
reigned A. D. 8} to 96, in which year he 
was assassinated. Every part of the en- 
graving is distinct and perfect, the iron 
having been preserved by the metal in 
which it is inclosed. 


FOUNDATIONS OF YORK. 


In excavating the street called St. 
Andrew-gate in York, within the space 
of 30 yards, immense numbers of bones, 
trunks of trees, &c. have been thrown up. 
The bones consisted of those of various 
animals, now unknown in this country, 
and the roots and trunks of trees show 
that the site of this ancient city was once 
an immense forest. A curiously formed 
horse-shoe, with ornamental indentions 
round its edges, was also found. 


RELICS OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


In excavating the brow of the hill in 
Dame Pugley’s field, above Stoke’s-croft, 
Bristol, the labourers have dug into an 
ashes pit, on the site where, in 1645, stood 
Prior’s-hill-fort, one of the fortifications 
raised against the Protector’s army under 
Gen. Fairfax, then besieging Bristol. In 
this pit were found numerous bullets, 
small measures, supposed to have been 
used for the purpose of charging muskets 
with the proper quantity of powder, cu- 
riously formed tobacco-pipes with short 
stems, &c, 
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CELTIC ANTIQUITIES IN NORMANDY. 


The tumulus called the Butte de St. 
Quen, at Noyelle sur Mer, nearthe mouth 
of the Somme, has been opened by the 
Societé d’Emulation of Abbeville, and 
six hundred skulls have been found in it 

iled up in the form of a cone. The 
ower jaws remained in all, so that it is 
supposed they were deposited as they were 
struck trom the bodies. The tomb is 
probably Celtic, and the heads those of 
prisoners or slaves, sacrificed to the manes 
of some chief. The search is to be con- 
tinued, in the hope of finding the remains 
of the chief, or the rest of the bones of 
the victims. 


ROMAN COINS AND MEDALS. 

There have been recently discovered, 
in the village of Bony, in’ the Niévre, 
12,000 medals of different eras of the 
Roman Emperors. Some are of silver, 
and others of mixed metal. They are 
none of them very rare, but are curious 
from their great variety. ‘They were 
enclosed in an iron box, and are in per- 
fect preservation. 


Ina field atSandrupt, near Bar-le-Duc, 
in the Meuse, was lately turned up a 
large vase of clay, found to contain 1,450 
pieces of silver, weighing together nine 
pounds and a half. The greater part 
bear the effigies of Philip, father and son, 
and Gordian; but there are also some of 
the Emperors, Commodus, Pertinax, Se- 
verus, Caracalla and Geta, Heliogabalus, 
Alexander, Maximinus, Decius and Gal- 
lus. There are likewise several of women, 
as Otacilla Etrucilla, Julia Augusta, 
Julia Mammea, and Faustina. One only 
is of Vespasian. The name alone re- 
mains, the rest of the legend being effaced 
by age. On the reverse, is the represen- 
tation of asow. This piece, the most 
valuable of all, perhaps, from its antiquity 
and rarity, was unfortunately cut in two 
by the silversmith, in order to ascertain 
that it was silver. 


Some interesting discoveries have re- 
cently been made in the commune of St. 
Remi-Chausée, near Rheims. Some 
workmen, while digging, came toa Ro- 
man tomb; it contained a number of 
vases, in good preservation, and several 
antique medals. The most curious thing 
discovered was a statue of Apollo; on 
one side of which was engraved the words 
“« Memento mei,” and, on the other, “ Si 
me amas, basia me.” 


A storm lately opened to view, in one 
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of the small valleys near the Middle 
Bank Copper Works, Glamorgan, a pot 
or urn of Roman coins, consisting of 
Victorinus, Galiienus, Claudius Gothi- 
cus, Tetricus, Tetricus Cas. Posthumus 
Quintilius, Marius, and Salonina; many 
of them in perfect preservation, Mr, 
G. Francis, of Swansea, has upwards of 
130 in his possession, and it is his inten- 
tion to deposit them in the Swansea Mu- 
seum. ‘I'he vessel containing them was 
of an oval shape, about 8 inches long, 
4 inches wide, and 4deep; but it was 
unfortunately broken, either by the rolling 
stones, or the person who first discovered 
it. 
POMPEI. 

Professor Zahn announces a rich dis- 
covery made in the excavation of Pom- 
peii. In a house of the Strada di Mer- 
curio, facing that of Meleager, a building 
of small importance, although decorated 
with subjects of Narcissus and Endy- 
mion painted on the wall, he found ii 
silver vessels and a quantity of coin, 
among which were 29 gold pieces of the 
first empire, also two silver vases, five 
inches in diameter, ornamented with cu- 
pids and centaurs, with rustic and Bac- 
chanalian emblems. 





A singular discovery has been made 
in the parish of Tinweil, near Stamford, 
of a large subterranean cavern, sup- 
ported in the centre by a stone pillar. 
The labourers of Mr. Edward Pawlett 
were ploughing in one of his fields, abut- 
ting on the road from Tinwell to Caster- 
ton, when one of the horses’ feet sank 
into the earth, by which the discovery 
was made. A more minute investigation 
having taken place, it was found to be 
an oblong square, extending in length to 
between 30 and 40 yards, and in breadth 
to about eight feet. The sides are of 
stone, the ceiling is flat, and at one end 
are two doorways bricked up. 


In the Dissenters’ burial-ground, De- 
veril Street, New Dover Road (at which 
place we have noticed the discovery of 
numerous funeral urns, and some curious 
specula or mirrors, Gent. Mag. vol. m1. 
pp. 82, 303) a few days since was dis- 
covered a large vessel of imperfectly baked 
clay, of the amphora kind, having a pointed 
bottom, and being about 5 feet in circum- 
ference : within this vessel was placed a 
sepulchrai urn, containing ashes, &c. The 
large vessei was probably used for pouring 
wine or other liquid on the funeral pile, 
for extinguishing the fire. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—o— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House oF Commons. 

July 27. The House went into Com- 
mittee on the In1isH Cuurcn Bill, when 
Lord Morpeth, after intimating that the 
fund for general education would at first 
be necessarily very small, stated, that, 
to remedy the inconvenience, it was pro- 
posed to fix a charge of 50,000/. to be 
paid out of the consolidated fund from the 
Ist of April 1836, by warrant of attorney, 
for all purposes connected with the edu- 
cation of different classes of His Majesty's 
subjects, without any distinction of reli- 
gious opinions —The committee then pro- 
ceeded as far as the 49th clause—some 
being postponed, and others amended. 





House oF Lorps. 

July 28. After various petitions had 
been presented, for and against the Mu- 
NicipAL Corporations Bill, some praying 
to be heard by counsel against the mea- 
sure, Visc. Strangford moved that the 
petitioners be heard by counsel at the bar. 
—Lord Melbourne strongly opposed the 
motion, as merely calculated to defeat the 
Bill by delay. e implored their Lord- 
ships to go-at once into the discussion. 
However firmly settled the power, privi- 
leges, and dignity of their Lordships’ 
House might be, they could not afford, in 
times like the present, to trifle with such 
a subject as the one then under considera- 
tion.— The Duke of Wellington said, that 
the object in wishing to hear counsel was, 
not to delay the Bill, but to extend equal 
justice to all men.—Lord Brougham sug- 
gested, that two counsel only should be 
heard against the Bill, and on behalf 
of such of the Corporate bodies as con- 
ceived themselves aggrieved.—The Earl 
of Winchilsea thought the Bill an uncon- 
stitutional measure, which not only de- 
prived his fellow-countrymen of privileges 
as dear to them as those enjoyed by him- 
self, but also wholly altered the tenure of 
property.—Lord Brougham suggested that 
the Bill should be then read a second 
time pro formd, their Lordships not being 
at all pledged by sucha procedure.—A fter 
some Rooter discussion, the Bill was read 
a second time, it having been agreed that 
counsel should be heard on the following 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, and the 
principle of the Bill discussed on the 
motion for going into Committee. 





Hovusrt or Commons. 
July 29. Onthe motion of Lord Afor- 


10 


peth the House went into Committee on 
the Cuurcu of IRELAND Bill, when the 
various clauses, after some discussion and 
slight amendments, were adopted.—On 
the motion of Lord Aforpeth, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of the 
whole House on the money resolutions. 
—Mr. Hume, adverting to the probability 
of the Bill being lost in the House of 
Lords, said that half-measures would not 
do: he recommended Ministers to make 
up their minds as to the course they should 
pursue, make the Bill perfect, send it up 
to the Lords, and let them throw it out 
if they dared. —After some angry discus- 
sion between Mr. Shaw and Mr, O’Con- 
nell, the resolutions were carried. 





House or Lorps. 

July 30. The order of the day having 
been read for counsel being heard at the 
bar against the Corporations REForM 
Bill, Sir C. Wetherell presented himself at 
the bar, and, on being asked for whom 
he appeared, replied that he appeared pro 
populo against this dreadful and tyrannical 
Bill. It was greatly against his inclina- 
tion that he came forward at twenty-four 
hours’ notice to defend such weighty inte- 
rests as those of 183 Corporations about 
to be destroyed bythe Bill. The Learned 
Gentleman then proceeded to address 
their Lordships at great length, pointing 
out with great force and ability those parts 
of the Bill which he condemned as unjust 
and oppressive. His arguments, followed 
by those of Mr. Knight, on the same side, 
were continued for the two following days. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the Attorney General, in reply toa 
question relative tothe Lonpon Univer- 
sity CHARTER, stated that, with the sane- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government, he had 
prepared two eharters, which he hoped 
would be in strict compliance with the 
Address of that House, and the gracious 
answer of his Majesty thereto. One of 
them was to the University of London, 
but not to it as a University, but as a 
College, proposing it should be called the 
“London University College,” without 
power to grant academical degrees, but 
allowing them to conduct all their affairs 
in the same manner as now. The other 
was to establish a Metropolitan Univer- 
sity, with power to grant academical de- 
grees to all persons who shall have studied 
at the London University, or at such other 
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similar institutions as his Majesty may be 
pleased hereafter to grant charters to. 





House or Lorps. 

Aug. 3. After the presentation of 
several petitions, for and against the Cor- 
PORATIONS ReFormM Bill, Lord Afelbourne 
moved the order of the day for going into 
committee on this important measure. He 
said that generally speaking the corporate 
bodies were not suited to the communities 
over which they presided, and could not 
- satisfactorily perform the duties which 
they were called on to execute. On the 
eontrary, their existence, as at present 
constituted, gave rise to a great many evils, 
fomented a great many dangers, and stood 
in the way of a great many benefits which 
the public would derive from an alteration 
in the system. They in general assumed 
a political character, and monopolised 
among themselves and their friends every 
office of trust, authority, or emolument, 
to the total exclusion of the remainder of 
the inhabitants, however wealthy, intelli- 
gent, or respectable. This was a state 
of things which loudly called for an altera- 
tion; and, with that view, the present 
Bill had been prepared, its object being to 
remedy the evils of a system, the effect of 
which had been, to exclude one-half of the 
people from all authority, from all power, 
from having any thing whatsoever to do 
with the funds of corporations, or with 
any of the interests connected with those 
boroughs of which they were inhabitants. 
—The Earl of Carnarvon acknowledged 
that great abuses existed in the Corporate 
bodies, which required a remedy; but at 
the same time thought that the Bill ought 
not to be proceeded with, without giving 
the corporations an opportunity of dis- 
proving the allegations brought against 
them. With that view, he should move, 
as an amendment, ‘‘ That evidence be 
taken at the bar of that House in support 
of the allegations of the several petitions, 

raying to be heard against the Bill now 
+s the House, before the House goes 
into Committee on the said Bill.”—The 
Earl of Winchilsea was friendly to cor- 
poration reform ; but objected to the pre- 
sent Bill, because it came before them in 
an unconstitutional manner, founded on 
the report of an illegal commission.— Lord 
Brougham, at great length, defended the 
legality of the commission of Corporation 
Inquiry, and opposed the amendment as 
one which would be fatal to the Bill, it 
being evident that no result could take 
place from hearing evidence—except that of 
spending, or rather mis-spending, their 
Lordships’ time, and frustrating the just 
hopes of the people of England.—Lord 
Lyndhurst supported the amendment, con- 
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tending that no individuals ought to be 
deprived of their property,—that which by 
law they were entitled to,—unless pro- 
perly convicted of having so far miscon- 
ducted themselves as to be no longer fit to 
be intrusted with its management. He 
considered the commission on whose 
report the Bill had been founded as wholly 
illegal ; he called upon their Lordships to 
stand on the principles of justice, defy 
public clamour, act as gentlemen and as 
nobles of the land, and never mind the 
consequences. He affirmed of the present 
Bill, that, under the pretence and colour 
of a Bill for the reform of municipal 
Corporations, it was a party job, intended 
to supply the deficiencies of the Reform 
Bill, and to destroy the Conservative 
party in the country, in order that their 
opponents might recover their political 
influence.—The Earl of Radnor opposed 
the amendment, which appeared to him 
to have no other object but to defeat the 
Bill by delay—Lord Wharncliffe denied 
that it was intended to defeat the Bill by 
delay. It was their intention, and they 
were determined to act up to it, to see 
justice done, by giving an opportunity to 
those parties against whom allegations 
were made, to be heard before the House 
in reply to those allegations. His Lerd- 
ship expressed himself willing to reform 
the exclusive system and the principle of 
self-election in corporations ; but he was 
opposed to the present measure, con- 
ceiving it to be a direct attack on the 
prerogative of the Crown—that it would 
create democratic bodies throughout the 
country—and that it would add to the 
power of one branch of the constitution at 
the expense of the other— The Marquess 
of Lansdowne felt it his duty to oppose the 
amendment, because, whatever might be 
said to the contrary, it appeared to him 
that out of their Lordships’ eagerness 
to reform abuses which all admitted and 
none denied, they would, whether they 
intended it or not, stifle this measure in 
their embraces, and their amendment 
would have the effect of delay, which 
would terminate in the defeat of the 
measure.—The Duke of Newcastle ex- 
pressed himself opposed to ail reform, as 
having a’ revolutionary tendency, and 
moved that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months.—The Earl of Hare- 
wood, although opposed to all unnecessary 
delay, should vote for hearing evidence. — 
Lord Plunkett was for going at once into 
Committee. He approved of the Bill, 


which was founded on the principle of 
substituting popular and satisfactory, for 
self-election, and of removing abuses that 
were notorious, and adapting the corpora- 
tions to the wants and benefits of the 
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community, Either let their Lordships 
at once go into Committee, or reject the 
measure ; but let them not disgrace them- 
selves by the contemptible expedient of 
avoiding discussion, and defeating the 
question by delay.— The Duke of Welling- 
ton had been at first disposed to go into 
Committee on the Bill, in the hope of 
removing many of its objectionable quali- 
ties; but after having heard the learned 
gentlemen at the bar, he felt it impossible 
to avoid arriving at the conclusion, that 
the evidence which they tendered at the 
bar of their Lordships’ House ought to be 
received.—The Earl of Ripon supported 
the Bill, although disapproving some parts 
of the measure.—Viscount Mellourne, 
in reply, said he felt that their Lordships 
were wrong in hearing counsel, and that 
they would be further wrong in hearing 
evidence. If, however, they were deter- 
mined to hear evidence, he begged to 
assure them that he would not be beaten 
by delay, that he would go through with 
it from day to day, let those on the other 
side marshal and arrange it as they might 
see best. But no effort of theirs could 
alter the effect of hearing evidence :—that 
proceeding on their part would be self- 
destructive and suicidal—The House 
then divided, when there appeared, for 
the amendment, 124; against it, 54; ma- 
jority against Ministers, 70. 

dug. 4. Their Lordships proceeded 
to receive evidence from the parties who 
had petitioned to be heard against the 
Municipal Corporations’ Bill. The wit- 
nesses examined appeared on the behalf 
of Coventry, Oxford, Worcester, Grant- 
ham, Sutton Coldfield, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and Leicester; Lord Melltourne 
at the same time strongly protesting 
against the course which their Lordships 
were pursuing. The hearing of evidence 
was adjourned. 

Aug. 5, 6,'7, 8.—The evidence on the 
Corrorations REForm Billwascontinued 
for four days. It was given on the part 
of the officers, town clerks, or members 
of the respective Corporations of Dover, 
Marlborough, Norwich, Rochester, Hen- 
ley-upon- Thames, Romford, St. Alban’s, 
Bath, Sutton Coldfield, Arundel, Ula- 
nelly, East Retford, Boston, Bedford, 
Poole, Bridgewater, Doncaster, Shrews- 
bury, Hereford, Alnwick, and Liverpool. 

dug. 11, After numerous petitions 
had been presented on the subject of Cor- 
porations Reform Bill, which gave rise to 
much desultory discussion, the Earl of 
Clanricarde moved the second reading of 
a Bill, the intent of which was to legalise 
MarriaGEs In IRELAND between Protest- 
ants and Catholics, solemnised by the Ca- 
tholic Priesthood.—Lord Carbery moved 
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that it be read that day six months. The 
Bill was supported by Lords Plunket and 
Brougham, and the Bishop of Hereford, as 
pat. sro to remove a great and acknow- 
ledged grievance ;and opposed by the 
Earls of Limerick and Wicklow, Lord 
Farnham and the Bishops of London and 
Exeter, on the ground, mainly, that it 
would have the effect of increasing the 
power and influence of an unfriendly and 
arrogant Priesthood. Ona division, there 
appeared—for the second reading, 16; 
against it, 42. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, a long and animated debate arose, 
which had been adjourned from the pre- 
ceding day, on a series of resolutions 
brought forward by Mr. Hume, relative to 
the formation of Orancr Lopes in the 
army, on the subject of which Mr. Hume 
moved for the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into Orange Lodges 
in Great Britain and the Colonies.—Mr. 
Finch opposed the motion, and defended 
the Duke of Cumberland from the charge 
brought against him of having been aware 
of the existence of those dangerous socie- 
ties in the army, and having sanctioned 
them, by issuing warrants of admission 
signed with his own hand.—Lord Ebring- 
ton considered the Duke of Cumberland 
responsible for every act done by him as 
Grand Master of the Orange Lodges, and 
cited official documents, from which be 
argued that it was next to impossible that 
the Noble Duke could be ignorant of the 
existence of Orange Lodges in the Army, 
— Col. Vernon, the Deputy Grand Master 
of the Orange Association, defended the 
Institution from the attacks which had 
been directed against it—Lord John 
Russell expressed himself willing to vote 
for all the resolutions, with the exception 
of those attaching blame to the Duke of 
Cumberland, for the supposed part he had 
taken in establishing Orange Lodges in 
the army. He could not believe his 
Royal Highness guilty of. the charge. 
The existence of these illegal societies 
was dangerous to the peace, tranquillity, 
and well-being of Ireland, and, he might 
add, the security of the Imperial Crown. 
—Mr. Spring Rice said that his Royal 
Highness had admitted that he had signed 
‘“‘many” blank warrants, and there were 
minutes of a meeting at which his Royal 
Highness was present, at which warrants 
were issued to soldiers.— The House then 
divided, when there appeared—for the 
motion, 183; against it, 40. 

House or Lorps. 

Aug. 12, Lord Melbourue moved that 

the Corrorations RerorM Bill should be 
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considered in Committee, and in so doing 
spoke of the inconveniences which had 
resulted from the resolution to hear coun- 
sel and examine evidence on the subject. 
The witnesses called to their Lordships’ 
bar were entirely involved in the pro- 
ceedings of the Corporations, whose re- 
form was sought for by the Bill. They 
were the advisers of those Corporations, 
participators in all their acts, and their 
interest was materially affected by the 
provisions of the present Bill. The 
evidence was entirely ex parte. His 
Lordship then ably defended the Com- 
missioners from the charges brought 
against them, and in conclusion reminded 
the House that the feeling in favour of this 
measure was diffused through the whole 
mass of thecommunity. There prevailed 
throughout the whole of the towns, where 
the name of a Corporation existed, a deep- 
rooted opinion that the present constitu- 
tion of those boroughs was an usurpation 
—a deprivation of rights which formerly 
existed, and an encroachment on the more 
poneaee form of the Constitution.—The 

uke of Newcastle moved that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months, 
observing, that the present measure had 
for its object spoliation of property, depri- 
vation of rights, and violation of good 
faith.— The Duke of Wellington, although 
objecting to the Bill on many points, 
should certainly vote for going into Com- 
mittee. The great points of the Bill to 
which he objected were the electing of 
persons for Magistrates who had no qua- 
lification, and allowing those individuals 
to exercise Church patronage.— The Duke 
of Cumberland, although strongly opposed 
to the Bill, could not vote for the amend- 
ment.—A fter some further discussion, the 
amendment was withdrawn, andthe House 
went forthwith into Committee. 


In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the IkisH Munictrpat Corporations 
Bill was, after some discussion, read a 
second time, and ordered to be committed. 
—The Cxurcu of IRELAND Kerorm 
Bill was read a third time, and passed. 
—The Stave Compensation Bill was 
read a second time, and committed.— The 
EccrestasticaAt RevenuEs Bill, the Tea 
Durtes’ Bill, and the ImprisonmEnt for 
Desr Bill, were reported, and ordered 
to be read a third time the next day. 








House or Lorps. 

Aug.13. The IntsH Cuurch Rerorm 
Bill was brought up from the Commons, 
read a first time, and ordered for a second 
reading on the 2st. 

Various petitions having been presented, 


the House went into committee on the 
Corporations Rerorm Bill. The first 
clause was agreed to. On the second 
clause being read, Lord Lyndhurst, after 
commenting upon the injustice of the 
provision of the Bill, proposed the inser- 
tion of the following addition to the 
clause :—* That the rights in common, as 
now enjoyed by freemen, should not only 
be continued, but that they should descend 
to those that came after them.”—The 
amendment was supported by the Earl of 
Haddington, the Duke of Wellington, the 
Earl of Ripon, Lord Segrave, Lord Skel- 
mersdale, and the Marquess of Northamp- 
ton; and opposed by Lord Melbourne, 
Lord Brougham, the Ear] of Radnor, Lord 
Plunket, and the Marquess of Lausdowne. 
On a division, there appeared—for the 
amendment, 130; against it, 37; majority 
against Ministers, 93.—Lord Lyndhurst 
proposed another amendment to clause 2, 
to the effect “ That the rights of freemen 
guaranteed to them by the Reform Bill 
should be perpetuated.”— Lord Melbourne 
opposed theamendment, but said he should 
not divide the House upon it; and after 
several Noble Lords had delivered their 
sentiments upon it, the amendment was 
adopted.— Lord Lyndhurst then proposed a 
clause, which was agreed to, providing that 
instructions be forwarded to the different 
Town Clerks, directing them to make out, 
before the 25th of October next, a list of 
the persons now entitled to their freedom 
in the several boroughs, and also providing 
for the future admission of all who shall 
become entitled to their freedom by birth, 
marriage, or servitude. Upon the boun- 
dary clause being read, the Duke of 
Wellington proposed, as an amendment, 
that the boundaries should remain as they 
were until Parliament should otherwise 
determine.—After some discussion the 
amendment wasagreedto. Clauses 6 and 
7, with some verbal amendments, were 
then agreed to. 

Aug. 14. Their Lordships again went 
into committee on the Corporations 
RerormM Bill.— On the motion of Lord 
Lyndhurst, the 10th and 11th clauses were 
struck out. On coming tothe 15th clause, 
Lord Lyndhurst moved an amendment to 
the effect that the voters in boroughs 
should be divided into classes according 
to property, and that those of the highest 
class should alone be eligible to hold seats 
in the Borough Council. The amend- 
ment was supported by Lords Wicklow, 
Devon, Wharncliffc, Haddington, and El. 
lenborough, the Dukes of Wellington and 
Buccleugh, and the Marquess of West- 


‘ meath ; and opposed by Lords Brougham, 


Melbourn, Ripon, Plunket, Radnor, Glenelg, 
and Lansdowne. On a division, there 
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appeared—for the amendment, 120; against 
it, 39. The clauses up to 23 were then 
agreed to, with amendments. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought forward the Bupcer. He stated 
that in the past year there had been a sur- 
plus of income above the expenditure of 
1,205,000/. a'great part of which would, 
however, be required to meet the extra 
charges of the West India Loan; in the 
present year, he anticipated a surplus of 
835,U00/.—a sum too small to enable him 
to announce any great reduction of taxa- 
tion, more especially as a large portion 
would be again required to meet the ex- 
penses of the West India Loan. There 
were, however, two or three items of 
taxation to which he could extend imme- 
diate relief. With regard to spirit licences, 
it was proposed to reduce the tax according 
to the quantity of spirits for which the 
person took out a licence. The lowest 
quantity to be sold for which a licence 
should be required was fifty gallons. The 
duty on flint glass was to be reduced from 
Gd. to 2d. per lb.; and the duty on arbi- 
tration bonds in Ireland below a certain 
sum was to be repealed. The Right 
Honorable Member added that the great 
resources of the country, so far from suf- 
fering diminution, were increased so as to 
induce domestic prosperity, and bid defiance 
to foreign aggression. ‘lhe national ho- 
nour was placed on a firmer basis, and the 
credit of England, as compared with other 
nations, raised to the highest pitch that 
all those who loved and respected her 
name at home and abroad could wish.— 
A long discussion ensued, in which it 
appeared to be the prevailing sentiment, 
that, with the small surplus at his com- 
mand, nothing could well be more satis- 
factory than the statement of the Right 
Hon. Member. A resolution to grant 
13,000,000/. to his Majesty, to be raised 
by Exchequer Bills, and to grant 
3,147,000/. out of the Consolidated Fund, 
was then agreed to. 





House or Lorps. 

Aug. 17, 18. The House went into 
committee on the Corporations RrerormM 
Bill. On the 24th clause being read, 
Lord Lyndhurst submitted an amendment 
that three-fourths of the common coun- 
cilmen should be elected annually, whilst 
the remaining one-fourth should hold 
office for life, whether under the name of 
aldermen or of capital burgesses. He 
also proposed that those who now filled 
these life offices should be continued in 
them.—Lord Melbourne said that he could 


not regard the amendment but as seriously 
injurious, if not entirely fatal, to the Bill. 

e amendment would divest it of that 
character of popularity which was its best 
recommendation to the country.—After 
a protracted discussion the House divided, 
when there appeared, for the amendment, 
126; against it, 39.—Lord Lyndhurst 
proposed an amendment to negative the 
clause which limits the existence of the 
office of the present borough magistrates 
to the Ist of May, 1836, and no longer. 
—Lord Brougham opposed the amend- 
ment. He was sorry to see the knife, 
with which the Noble and Learned Lord 
butchered the Bill last night, again in his 
hand.— Viscount Melbourne said that the 
present amendment was only a continua- 
tion of the series of amendments which 
had been from time to time brought for- 
ward by the Noble and Learned Lord, 
and which effectually took away the sav- 
ing character of the Bill, and rendered it 
entirely insufficient for the purposes in- 
tended by the framers of it. It was not 
his intention to offer any opposition to 
these amendments; for seeing how their 
Lordships’ House was constituted, such 
opposition would be altogether useless. 
It was indeed with him a matter of serious 
consideration whether he ought to go on 
with the Bill or not, now that it was so 
mutilated by the amendments of the 
Noble and Learned Lord. The amend- 
ment was then agreed to.— On clause 36, 
having reference to the division of Bo- 
roughs into Wards, being put, Lord 
Ellenborough objected to it, inasmuch as 
when the Parliamentary boroughs were 
formed under the Reform Bill, it was 
declared that no further division should 
take place without the interference of 
Parliament. He proposed that in towns 
with a population of from 6000 to 9000, 
there should be two wards allotted—in 
towns haying a population ef between 
9000 and 12,000, three wards—from 
13,000 to 18,000 four wards, and so forth, 
in order that a town having a population 
varying from 50,000 to 60,000 might have 
eight wards. The object of his amend- 
ment was, that numbers and property, as 
in the town of Manchester, should be 
fairly represented. The amendment was 
then agreed to without a division —On 
clause 65 being put, which related to the 
licensing of ale-houses, the power of 
which by the Bill was to be vested in the 
town council, Lord Wharncliffe said he 
thought they would agree with him that 
it would be much better to let the law 
remain as it was, than to transfer the 
power to the council. He would, there- 
fore, move that clauses 65 and 66 be 
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omitted, which, after some opposition, 
was agreed to. The remainder of the 
clauses were then proceeded with; and 
after several amendments had been adopt- 
ed, the House resumed, and the Bill was 
ordered to be printed.—_The Peace Pre- 
SERVATION Bill was then read a second 
time. 

Aug. 19. The West Inpia SLAVERY 
ComPENSsATION Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

Aug. 20. Several Bills were brought 
from the Commons, presented, read a 
first time, and ordered to be printed. The 
Potts at Ecvections Bill called forth 
some desultory discussion; but it was 
eventually read a third time, and passed. 

Lord Melbourne moved the second read- 
ing of the Cuurcu of IRELAND Bill, and 
supported it at considerable length.— 
Lord Fitzgerald maintained that the Bill 
was calculated to destroy the reformed 
establishment of Ireland, and rather than 
consent to recognise a principle having 
such a tendency, he would submit to any 
consequences, At the same time, he 
hoped that their Lordships would go into 
the Committee, and there amend the Bill 
so as to improve the Establishment, and 
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not disappoint the wishes and expectations 
of the people on this subject.—The Earl 
of Ripon said that he could not support 
the Bill in its present form, though he 
should not resist its going into Committee. 
—After some further discussion the Bill 
was read a second time without a division. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day (as well as the three preceding days) 
the Members were chiefly occupied with 
the subject of Orance Lopces having 
been established in the army; his Ma- 
jesty having stated, in reply to the resolu- 
tions of the House, that it was his firm 
determination to prevent the formation of 
such Societies in the army. On the 
motion of Mr. Hume, Lieut.-Col. Fair- 
man, the Deputy Grand Secretary to the 
Grand Orange Lodge of England had 
been called to the bar for having refused 
to produce the letter-book of the Lodge to 
the Select Committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the subject ; and this day it was 
moved and carried, that Mr. Speaker issue 
a warrant for his apprehension and com- 
mittal to Newgate. The House was 
afterwards informed that Col. Fairman 
had absconded with his books and papers. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

All France has been thrown into con- 
sternation and sorrow, by a traitorous 
attempt having been made on the life of 
the King, attended by the most horrible 
and fatal consequences. It occurred as 
the King, with his two sons and a nume- 
rous staff, was proceeding to the grand 
review, which took place on the 28th of 
July, preparatory to the Three Days’ fetes 
commemorative of the last revolution. 
This diabolical attempt was made on the 
Boulevard du Temple, by means of an 
infernal machine, placed behind a window, 
by the explosion of which his Majesty’s 
horse was killed, but his Majesty, as well 
as the Princes, escaped unhurt. Marshal 
Mortier, the Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
8th legion of the National Guards, Colonel 
Rieussec, and several general officers, 
were killed on the spot; and on the oppo- 
site side several inoffensive citizens, some 
of the National Guards, and even women 
and children fell victims to this flagitious 
act. The Boulevard was streaming in 
blood, and several horses were laid dead 
on the scene of carnage. It was soon 
discovered that the shots proceeded from 
a mean-looking house, occupied by a 
wine-seller of the lowest class, situated 
at the corner of a narrow alley. The 
room inj which the machine had been 


constructed was very small, its dimensions 
being only six and a half feet by seven. 
The machine was made of wood, with 
iron braces, and extremely solid. Two 
—_ supported two cross bars of wood, 
placed parallel to the window, and in these 
were formed grooves, in which were laid 
25 gun-barrels. The front cross bar, 
placed at about a foot from the window, 
was rather lower than that behind, so that 
the balls might reach the body of a man on 
horseback in the middle of the Boulevard. 
The charge was so heavy, that five out 
of the twenty-five barrels burst, notwith- 
standing they were very substantial and 
new. By the bursting of some of the 
barrels, at the moment of the explosion, 
the assassin was wounded in the forehead, 
neck, and lip; and owing to this circum- 
stance he was taken into custody, while 
endeavouring to effect his escape by means 
of a rope from the back of the house. 
He gave his name Girard; but it was 
afterwards proved that his name was 
Fieschi, a native of Corsica, who once 
belonged to the guard of Murat, when 
King of Naples, but was subsequently 
condemned to ten years’ imprisonment for 
stealing acow. He has declared that he 
had no accomplices in the affair. The 
official lists of the killed and wounded 
since published, presenta total of 41, the 
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deaths being 14; and the number of 
wounded, many of them so severely as to 
have suffered amputation, amounting to 
27. Of the 14 killed, 4 only seem to 
have formed part of the Royal cortége— 
Marshal Mortier, General de Verigny, 
Colenel Raffe, and Captain Villatte ; and 
of the 27 wounded, also 4— General Hey- 
mer, General Colbert, General Pelet, and 
General Blin. The National Guard has 
had five of its members killed and six 
wounded, including, among the former, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rieussec, of the 8th 
Legion. Among the killed also are a 
Receiver-general, aged 72, a merchant’s 
clerk, 54, a labourer, 35, a married woman, 
20, and a little girl, 14. 

In consequence of the above melan- 
choly event, the public fetes were sus- 
pended; and on the 5th of August a 
public funeral of the victims, according 
to royal ordonnance, took place at the 
Hotel des Invalides, at which the King 
and his two sons were present. 

The most restrictive measures are now 
in progress through the Chambers, in 
consequence of this attempt on the life of 
the King. In the detail of the first mea- 
sure relative to the press, a variety of 
formalities are prescribed in regard to the 
shape, language, subject of discussion, 
and publication of articles, by the neglect 
of any of which the paper itself will be 
liable to suppression, and its responsible 
conductors to fines and imprisonment, 
The second measure is a modification of 
the jury law, under which the jurors are 
to vote by ballot, effect being given to a 
simple majority, instead of the two-thirds 

rescribed by the presentlaw. The third 
imposes restrictions on the sale of cari- 
catures, lithographic prints, and engrav- 
ings; and the fourth creates a penal set- 
tlement, by which political offenders may 
be transported, instead of being subjected, 
as at present, to fixed terms of imprison- 
ment. 

The Court of Peers, in their sitting of 
the 13th of Aug. finally disposed of the 
cases of the Lyonnese insurgents—seven 
of whom were sentenced to transportation 
(imprisonment) for life; two to twenty 
years’ imprisonment ; and the others to 
terms of imprisonment varying from one 
to fifteen years. Nine of the prisoners 
were acquitted; and on the cases of 28, 
who had not surrendered to take their 
trial, the Court has not decided, 


SPAIN. 

A general spirit of insurrection, dis- 
playing itself in the indiscriminate slaugh. 
ter of monks and the destruction of 
monastic establishments, together with 
demands for a more popular form of 
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Government, has broken out in several 
provinces in Spain. Madrid, Barcelona, 
and Saragossa, have been the scenes of 
violent commotion, and in many places 
the leading authorities have been obliged 
to go with the. movement, which they 
were unableto control. At Barcelona, 
the disturbances commenced at the bull- 
fight, which took place on the 26th of 
July. The apparent cause was the 
disappointment of the populace arising 
from the pacific dispositions of the bulls, 
but the real origin was doubtless political 
discontent. In a moment, the benches 
were torn up, the balustrades forced out, 
and the enormously massive rope, which 
forms a barrier between the inner ring of 
the arena and the front seats, was cut in 
various places. Chairs, benches, and 
parts of the balustrades were hurried 
from all parts into the plaza, and property 
to the value of upwards of 7,000 dollars 
was wantonly destroyed. The cries of 
—* Tothe Convents, to St. Francis’s, to 
the Carmelites,”—were soon heard; as also 
“ Death to the Friars!” and in less than 
half an hour, they had set fire to one of 
the gates of the convent of St. Francis, 
amidst shouts of ‘ Liberty—Kill them” 
(the friars). The crowd now separated 
into various divisions, and each headed 
by leaders with their features disguised, 
proceeded towards otherconvents. Those 
of the Augustin friars—of the order of 
the Trinity—of Carmelites, both shod 
and barefooted—of the Minims and 
Dominicans, were soon in flames. The 
magnificent churches of St. Augustin and 
St. Catherine, have nothing but the bare 
walls standing, and the splendid libraries 
and valuable paintings have been reduced 
to ashes. Nearly fourscore of defenceless 
friars were also inhumanly butchered. 
Many were stabbed even whilst under the 
protection of the military force. The 
greater part of the Franciscan friars made 
their escape through a sewer which leads 
from the convent to the sea, and were 
received by the military stationed there. 
Fresh disturbances broke out on the 5th 
of August at Barcelona. General Bassa, 
who had arrived on the 4th at the head of 
2,000 men, was attacked in the very palace, 
thrown from the balcony, dragged through 
the streets, and his dead body thrown into 
the flames of the edifices which had been 
set on fire. The hotels of the civil 
government and of the police were broken 
open. The troops did not dare to inter- 
fere; the town was delivered up to the 
most complete anarchy, to which an end 
was only put by the creation of a new 
municipality. At length the militia sue- 
ceeded in subduing the anarchists. A 
provisional government was eventually 
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established, and their first act was to 
declare General Llauder a traitor. They 
also declared their intention to separate 
Catalonia from the kingdom of Spain, and 
to offer the throne to the infant Puumciens 
Paulo.—An insurrection also broke out 
in Saragossa on the night of Aug. 10. 
The Constitution was proclaimed, and 
the Captain General, who refused joining 
the people, was barbarously murdered. 
All the civic authorities were driven from 
the town, and a municipal Government 
established. The military were compelled 
to retreat into the mountains, leaving be- 
hind them all their b e.—At Tarra- 
gona, the Queen’s Lieutenant and the 
Major of the garrison have been massacred. 
Disturbances have also taken place in Ca- 
diz, Alicant, Valladolid, and Valentia. 
In Cadiz the tumult originated in the 
refusal ot the authorities to allow Riego’s 
hymn to be performed at the theatre. In 
Alicant the people cried out in favour of 
the Constitution of 1812. In Ciudad 
Rodrigo the monks were brought out of 
the convents, and ordered to walk out of 
the town, but were warned that if they 
returned to Ciudad Rodrigo, under any 
pretence, they would certainly be put to 
death. 

In the mean time the Spanish govern- 
ment have been adopting vigorous mea- 
sures with regard to the church, for the 
double purpose of conciliating the people, 
and adding to the receipt of the Exche- 
quer. The Madrid Gazette of the 29th 
July contains a decree for suppressing 
nine hundred convents in different parts 
of Spain, the property of which is to be 
applied towards the payment of the debts 
of the State! Thus, there have been 
suppressed 40 monasteries of different 
orders, 138 convents of Dominicans, 181 
of Franciscans, 77 of barefooted Friars, 
7 of Tiercaires, 29 of Capuchins, 88 of 
Augustines, 17 of Recollets, 17 of Car- 
melites, 48 of barefooted Carmelites, 36 
of Mercenaries, 27 of barefooted Mer- 
cenaries, 50 of St. John of God, 11 of 
Premonitaries, 6 of Minor Clerks, 4 of 
Agonisers, 3 of Servitors of Mary, 62 of 
Minims, 36 of Trinitarians, and 7 of 
barefooted Trinitarians. The Spanish 
Ministry have also suppressed the Jesuits, 
and confiscated their property. A royal 
decree to this effect was signed on the 
4th of August. The Regent has also 
published a decree for the abolition of the 
Juntas de Fe, or diocesan tribunals for 
the punishment of heresy—the last rem- 
nant of the Inquisition. . 

Meanwhile the civil war still rages in 
the northern provinces, without any im- 
mediate prospect of being terminated. 
Communications of the 14th of August 
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state that the Carlists have commenced 
operations, no longer in the mountains of 
Navarre, but on that sacred or rather for- 
bidden ground, Old Castile. Don Car- 
los, who commands a small division of 
six battalions of infantry and five squad- 
rons of cavalry, on the 10th of Aug. was at 
Puerto Larra, and in the course of that 
day he was joined by the cavalry of Vil- 
lalobos and three battalions of Catalo- 
nians. About mid-day Don Carlos, at 
the head of his column, crossed the Ebro 
and entered Old Castile, with the inten- 
tion of attacking the Christino division, 
commanded by General Bedoya, who 
occupied a strong position in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the fortified city of 
Pancorbo. After a slight skirmish, the 
Queenites retreated under the walls of 
Pancorbo. On the 11th the Carlists had 
made the necessary arrangements for 
attacking the town. Don Carlos, it is 
said, avows his determination to shoot 
all prisoners from the British auxiliary 
force, notwithstanding the convention 
with the Commissioner, Lord Eliot. 
TURKEY. 

On the 10th July, the garrison of Scu- 
tari surrendered the fortress into the hands 
of the insurgents. Hussein Bey, the 
chief leader of the rebels, ordered the 
garrison to be put to the sword. The 
Albanian troops under Haslan Pacha 
refused to act against their countrymen. 
In Bosnia also insurrectionary movements 
have taken place. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


The war of the Caffres and the Colon- 
ists at the Cape of Good Hope is now 
brought to a close. On the 29th of April, 
Hintza, the chief of the tribe, with fifty 
of his people, went to the British camp, 
and, after a conference with the Gover- 
nor, signed a treaty, whereby he engaged 
to deliver 50,000 head of cattle and 1000 
horses, half immediately, and the other 
half at the end of twelve months—to com- 
mand, as chief of Western Caffreland, all 
the tribes under his authority to cease 
from hostilities, and to deliver up to the 
British all the ammunition in their pos- 
session. The Kei River was to be, in 
future, the Western Boundary of Western 
Caffreland. Intelligence to the 30th of 
May, however, mentions the death of the 
chief Hintza, who was shot in a daring 
altempt to escape from the escort, which 
he had requested to attend him in search of 
missing cattle. ‘The Chief had endeavoured 
by every means to misguide the detach- 
ment from the districts where the cattle 
were concealed. His son Oreili, and his 
wife Nomsa, have been recognised as his 
successors. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 

July 25. At Greenock a dreadful 
accident took place, occasioned by the 
bursting of the boiler of the Earl Grey 
steamer, while she was lying at the Steam. 
boat-quay on her way from Dunoon to 
Glasgow. The boiler was rent com- 
pletely round, the roof forced up into a 
perpendicular position, the upper flues 
driven into the cabin, and the lower part 
of the boiler and under flues removed from 
their situation, blowing the deck com- 
pletely off from the funnel to within eight 
or nine feet of the stern. The unfortu- 
nate persons standing on that part of the 
deck were blown into the air; two of 
these fell upon the quay, both of whom 
died immediately after; the rest fell into 
the sea. There were about 40 persons 
on board at the time of the explosion. 

At a meeting of the Birmingham Mu- 
sical Festival Committee,.accounts of the 
late festival were audited and passed. 
The gross receipts amounted to 13,5271. 
3s. Sd. and the expenses to 8,037/. 4s. ld. 
leaving a profit of 5,489/. 19s. 7d. Out 
of this amount the sum of 1,200/. has 
been paid towards lengthening the Town- 
Hall for the purposes of the festival, a 
further sum of 254/. 15s. 8d. towards the 

ense of the organ, and the balance, 
4,035/. 3s. 1ld. to the treasurers of the 
General Hospital. 

4ug.5. An explosion occurred at one 
of the —_ mills at Hounslow, belong- 
ing to Messrs. Curtis and Harvey. For- 
tunately the accident happened during the 
breakfast hour of the men, there being only 
two upon the works at the time, both of 
whom were killed. The effect of the 
shock was perceptible for many miles 
round the country. 

Part of Epping forest, called Wanstead 
Flats, has, for a considerable time, been 
ignited. On the 6th Aug. it was found 
that upwards of 25 acres was one solid 
mass of fire, and that in many places it 
descended to a depth of two feet from the 
surface. The inhabitants being unable 
to check its progress, made application to 
government for a sufficient number of 
sappers and miners to dig a trench, so as 
to confine it within a certain space, and 
prevent it extending further. This was 
done without delay, and the progress 
of the fire was arrested. Wanstead Flats 
is a common over which the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood have a right of pas- 
turage for cows, horses, &c. and the de- 
struction of such an extent of it at this 
season of the year has been severely felt. 

The sum of —" appears this year 


in the miscellaneous estimates, to defray 
half the expenses of prosecutions in Eng- 
land and Wales, at assizes and quarter 
sessions, and to defray the whole expenses 
of the conveyance of transports. These 
have been met hitherto out of the county 
rates. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Fires.—A great number of fires, un- 
usual at this period of the year, have of 
late taken place in the Metropolis and its 
vicinity, attended by a considerable de- 
struction of property. On the night of 
Monday the 3d of August a fire broke 
out in Charter-house-square, which ori- 
ginated in the house of the Rev. C. W. 
Goode, and communicated to No. 30, 
occupied by Mrs. Currie; and 29, Mr. 
Graville, clock and watch manufacturer. 
Nos. 31 and 30 were utterly destroyed 
with all the furniture’; No. 29 escaped 
total destruction, but little more. In 
Charter-house-street, the houses of Mr. 
Macgregor, jeweller, and Mr. Solomons, 
furrier, were destroyed, and others much 
injured. On the following night, another 
fire was discovered in a hay-loft belonging 
toa Mr. Reid, coach painter, Great Ru- 
pert-street, Haymarket. In a very short 
time the whole premises became involved 
in flames, which quickly communicated to 
the houses in Rupert-street and Archer- 
street. The Plough public-house, in 
Rupert-street, was entirely gutted, and 
Nos. 38, 37, and 41, in the same street, 
much damaged, besides several houses in 
Archer-street. In the course of Wed- 
nesday the remains of one man, five 
horses, and seven cows and calves were 
dug out of the ruins. At the very time 
the fire was raging in Rupert-street ano- 
ther broke out at Mr. Henry Vellum’s, 
cabinet-maker, Cripplegate-buildings ; and 
another at the residence of Mr. W. Gor- 
don, water-proof hat manufacturer in the 
Willow-walk, Lambeth. On the same 
afternoon, a fire occurred at Mr. John 
Davis’s, undertaker, Wade’s-place, Hack- 
ney-road. The next night a public-house 
at Barnes was utterly destroyed by fire. 
Early on the morning of the 23d of Au- 
gust a most destructive fire broke out at 
Barnet, in the large tallow manufactory 
of Mr. Smith, by which many of the 
adjoining buildings, being the principal in 
the village, were utterly destroyed. 

dug. 2. This day being the anniver- 
sary of the battle of the Nile, their Ma- 
jesties went in state to Greenwich by 
water, accompanied by the Lord Mayor 
and the civic authorities in their magnifi- 
cent yachts. Their Majesties partook of 
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arepast provided by the Governor, Ad- 
miral Sir Thomas Hardy, the friend and 
companion of Nelson; and, having in- 
spected the Hospital, returned in the 
afternoon to St. James's. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
ENGLISH OPERA. 


Aug.10. Twonew pieces were brought 
forward, one a Scotch opera, entitled The 
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Covenanters, and a farce called Domestic 
Arrangements. The music of the first 
was selected, and partly composed by Mr. 
Loder. Both productions were well re- 
ceived. 
HAYMARKET. 

4ug. 18. A two-act farce, called My 
Late Friend, was produced. It was full 
of humour and incident, and met with 
complete success. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Earl of Bandon elected a Representative 
Peer of Ireland. 

Earl of Cork and Earl of Howth to be 
Knights of St. Patrick. : 

Sir William Gossett to be Serjeant-at-Arms 
to the House of Commons. 

Lieut. T. Drummond, R.N. to be Under 
Secretary of State at Dublin Castle. 

May 6. North Shropshire Yeomanry Cav.— 
Hon. Thos. Kenyon to be Major. 

July 12. G. Birrell, esq. to be Attorney- 
general of the Bahama Islands. | 

July 20. John Molecey Twigge, of West 
Deeping, co. Lincoln, Gent. to take the name of 
Molecey, in addition to his own, in compli- 
ance with the last will of his maternal uncle, 
John Molecey, Gent. ; 

July 22. Knighted, Alexander Ferrier, esq. 
K.H. Consul at Rotterdam 

July 23. Knighted at Dublin, Lt.-Col. Chas. 
ie e O'Donnell. 

. Stephenson Villiers Surtees, esq. 
to be Vice President of the Court of Appeal in 
the Mauritius. 

July 27. Frind Cregoe, esq. of Charlton 
King’s, co. Glouc. and Elizabeth Sarah his 
wife, at the desire of Caroline Colmore, spin- 
ster, to take the name of Colmore after Cregoe. 

July 28. Rt. Hon. Sir R. Adair, G.C.B. to 
a special mission to the Court of Prussia. 

July 30. Right Hon. Charles Tennyson, of 
Bayons Manor and of Usselby House, co. Lin- 
coln, M.P. for Lambeth, to commemmorate his 
lineal descent from the noble family of D’Eyn- 
court Barons D’Eyncourt, to take and use the 
surname and also bear the arms of D’Eyncourt. 

July 31. 98th Foot, Major John Brown to be 
Major.—Knighted, Robt. Chermside, esq. M.D. 

» 4 3. Adm. Lord Amelius Beaucierk to 
be G.C.B. : 

Aug. 4. Paynton Pigott, of Archer-lodge, 
co. Southampton, esq. pursuant to the will of 
Eliz. Stainsby, formerly of Southampton-row, 
to take the surnames and bear the arms of 
Conant and Stainsby. 

Aug. 5. Knighted, Capt. Samuel Warren, 
R.N., K.C.H. 

Aug. 7. Scots Fusileer Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. P. J. Yorke to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 
—2d Foot, Major F. Hope to be Major.—79th 
Foot, Capt. A. Forbes to be Major. 

m. . 10. Rear-Adm. Charles Adam to be 

.C.B. 

Aug. 15. Prince George of Cumberland and 
Prince George of Cambridge elected Knights 
of the Garter. 

The brother and sisters of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury to rank as if their father J. J. Talbot, 
esq. had succeeded to the Earldom. 

ward Johnson, M.D. to accept the in- 
= of a supernumerary Knight of Charles 
Ifl. of Spain. 
Aug. 17. Col. Henry John, C.B. of Han- 
“Gent. Mac. Vo1., IV. 


nington House, Wilts, in memory of his ma- 
ternal uncle the Rev. John Freke, to take the 
name and arms of Freke only. 

Aug. 18. The brothers and sisters of Lord 
Reay to rank as if their father George Mackay, 
=<. had succeeded to the dignity of Baron 


y. 

Aug. 19. John William Birch, esq. to be 
Clerk-Assistant of the Parliaments. 

Aug. 21. Staff, Lieut.-Col. Thos. Adams 
Parke, of the Royal Marines, to be Aide-de- 
Camp to the King. 

w. Simpson, jun. of the Inner Temple, 
Gent. in compliance with the last will of the 
Rev. James Hicks, of Great Wilbraham, to 
take the name of Hicks onl , and bear the 
arms quarterly with those of Simpson. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


ny rane ae — h, - and 
enry Bruen, esq. duly elect vice Vigors 
and Raphael.” ia . F - 





EccLestasticaL PREFrERMENTS. 
Rev. M. B. Beevor, Hopton P.C. Suffolk. 
Rev. G. Bellett, St. Leonard P. C. Bridgnorth, 


co. Salop. 

Rev. T. Biddulph, St. Matthew’s P.C. Kings- 
down, co. Somerset. 

Rey. A. Briscoe, Enham R. Hants. 

“— - G. Bussell, Newark-upon-Trent V. 

otts. 

Rev. T. Chevalier, Esk P.C. co. Durham 

Rev. W. Darby, St. Benedict’s P.C. Norwich. 

Rev. J. Graham, Cosgrove R. co. Northamp. 

Rev. G. Hadley, Milborne St. Andrew V. 
Dorset. 

Rev. W. Hughes, Aghalow R. co. Tyrone. 

Rev. A. Langton, Beeston R. Norfolk. 

Rev. E, Langton, Bentworth R. Hants. 

Rev. W. Leigh, Pulham St. Mary’s R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. T. Marycharch, Sudburn R. Norwich. 

Rev. D. B. Mellis, Church of Tealing, co. 
Forfar. 

Rev. G. O. Miller, Kilglass V. co. Roscommon. 

Rev. E. C. Ogie, Bedlington V. Northumberl. 

Rev. J. Pedder, Garstang V. co. Lancaster. 

Rev. R. T. Powell, Wiggenhall St. Mary V. 
Norwich. 

Rev. F. Russell, Trinity Church P.C. Halifax. 

Rev. W. Smith, St. Peter’s V. Worcester. 

Rey. L. Stephenson, Souldern R. Oxon. 

Rey. E. Teliett, Wenlock R. Salop. 

Rev. J. Thorp, Chiselhampton ands Stadhampton 
P.C. Oxon. 

Rev. W. Tyndall, Kilmactigue R. co. Tuam. 

Rey. T. Watson, Kirmington V. co. Lincoln. 


a. J. W. Whiteside, Ripon P.C. co. York. 


v. C. M. Wimberley, Gumphreston R. co. 
Pembroke. 
Rev. T. M. Cooke, Chap. to the Dow. Baroness 
Le Despenser. 
Rev. H. Joseph, — to the Bp. of Chichester, 
C 
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Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Geo. Biddell Airy, esq. to be Astronomical 
Observator in the Observatory at Greenwich. 
Rev. G. Maberley, Head Master, and Rev. Cc. 
a Second Master, of Winchester 
ool. 
Rev. J. Netherwood, Second Master of Ipswich 
Grammar School. 





BIRTHS. 


July 5. At Maize Hill, Greenwich Park, the 
wife of Stacey Grimaldi, esq. a dau.—11. At 
New-st. Spring-gardens, Hon. Lady Campbell, 
a dau.— 20. At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Faussett, Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
a son.— 25. The wife of the Right Hon. Sir 
8. Canning, a dau.— At Ely, the wife of Rev. 
J. H. Sparke, a son.— 26. At Ludlow, the wife 
of A. J. Nightingale, esq. Assistant Commis- 
sary General, a dau. 28. At Sledmere, the 
lady of Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. a dau.—aAt 
Earl!’s-court, the lady of Sir John Osborn, Bart. 
a dau.—At Brickworth, the Right Hon. 
Countess Nelson,ason.—30. At Cheltenham, 
the wife of Major North, a dau.— At Blyth 
Hall, Warw. the wife of W.S. Dugdale, esq. 
M.P. a son. 

Lately. At Carnarvon, the wife of Arch- 
deacon Bevan, a son. 

Aug.1. At Charleville, the seat of the Earl 
of Rathdowne, Ireland, Lady Frances Isabella 
Cole, a dau.—2. At Swerford, Oxfordshire, 
the wife of the Rev. T. T. Roe, a son.—aAt 
Burton Agnes, the wife of the Rev. C. H. Lut- 
widge, a son.—4. The wife of Sir C. C. Pepys, 
Master of the Rolls, a son.—5. In Cum- 
berland-terrace, Regent’s-park, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Ashworth, a dau.——7. At Hors- 
monden, Kent, the wife of the Rev. Wm. M. 
Smith Marriott, a son.——At Denby Grange, 
the lady of Sir John L. Kaye, Bart. a dau.— 
9. At Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, the wife 
of W. Ryves, of Ryves Castle, co. Limerick, 
esq. a@ son. 





MARRIAGES. 

July 14. At St. James’s, Sir W. R. P. 
Geary, Bart. M.P. of Oxtonheath. Kent, to 
Louisa, dau. of the late Hon. Chas. A. Bruce. 
—18. At the Ambassador’s poy a Paris, 
Thurston B. Caton, esq. son of the Rev. R. B. 
Caton, of York-street, Portman-sq. to Marie- 
Louse Esther, dau. of Col. de St. Rose, late 
Chief de Etat Major 4 Paris.——21. At Lich- 
field, the Rev. G. Hamilton, Minister of Christ’s 
Church, Bloomsbury, to Lucy, dau. of H 
Chinn, esq. of Lichfield-close. 22. At Bram- 
ley, the Hon. Francis Scott to Miss Boultbee. 
—23. At Pyworthy, the Rev. C. Baring 
Gould, Rector of Lew Trenchard, to Mai 
Anne Tanner.——At St. Bride’s, Lieut.-Col. J. 
J. Mackintosh, to Thalia Eliza, widow of Capt. 
John Mayne.—24. At Seaford, Sussex, C. E. 
Wylde, Esq. to Jane, widow of the late Col. 
W. D. Knox, of Edinburgh.—25. At St. 
Marylebone, the Rev. E. Fanshawe Glanville, 
to Mary Ann, widow of the Rev. F. Chas. 
Spencer, and dan. of the late Sir Scrope Ber- 
nard Morland, Bart.——At Islington, R. Mon- 
tagu Hume, esq. of Cumberland-terrace, Re- 

ent’s-park, to Martha, third dau. of the late H. 

oss, esq. of Stockwell.——28. At Chipstead, 
Surrey, Sir Tho. Buchan Hepburn, Bart. of 
Smeaton, Haddingtonshire, to Helen, youngest 
dau. of Arch. Little, esq. of Shobden Park.——- 
At Sudbury, Sidney, son of the late John Bil- 
ling, esq. of Stoke i. to Isabella, 2d 
dau. of the Rev. J. - Fowke.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. J. Gurdon, esq. to Lad 
Ormsby Rebow, widow of the late Sir 





Ormsby, Bart. and only child of Lieut.-Gen. 
S. Rebow, of Wivenhoe-park.——At Muxton; 
the Rev. R. Wedgwood, to Catharine Fanny, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Offley Crewe.——At 

ast Carlton, Norfolk, Rev. Geo. King, Rector 
of St. Lawrence, Norwich, to Eliz. dau. of the 
late J. Steward, esq.——29. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. J. F. Baillie, esy. to Anne, dau. 
and heiress of the late Col. J. Baillie, esq. to 
Anne, dau. and heiress of the late Col. J. 
Baillie, of Leys, M.P.—At Heavitree, the 
Rev. J. Leyborne Popham, Rector of Chilton 
Foliot, Wilts, to Frances, eldest dau. of E. L. 
Sanders, esq. of Stoke Hill, near Exeter.—— 
30. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, H. New- 
combe, esq. of Upper impole-street, to 
Cecilia, third dau. of Sir W. Wake, Bart. of 
Courteen Hall, Northamptonshire.——30. At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Edw. St. John Mild- 
may, esq. son of the late Sir H. Mildmay, Bart. 
to Frances, dau. of the late Edw. Lockwood Per- 
cival, esq.—At Clapham, the Rev. S. Hird, 
of Ringwood, Hants, to Eliz. dau. of P. Bed- 
well, esq¢.—At Greenwich, Major J. Wood, to 
Fanny Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Burney.—31. At Cheltenham, the Rev. Sir 
Edwin Windsor Bayntun Sandys, to Mary 
Ann, eldest dau. of W. S. Meryweather, esq. 
of Grovefield. 

Aug. 1._ At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Fred. 
Baron de Parbuk, to Miss H. Colman, dau. of 
the late Col. E. Colman.—At Shinfield, near 
Reading, the Rev. H. G. Talbot, to Mary Eliz. 
3d -dau. of the late Hon. Sir Wm. Ponsonby, 
K.C.B.—At Fulham, Edw. Villiers, esq. to 
the Hon. Eliz. Charlotte Liddell, youngest dau. 
of Lord Ravensworth.——4. At St. Pancras 
Church, the Rev. D. Jackson, to Margaret, dau. 
of M. Davis, esq. of Burton, Westmoreland. 
—4. At Petersham, Capt. G. S. Deverill, 16th 
Lancers, to Anne Spencer, dau. of G. C. Julius, 
M.D. of Richmond.——At Bromham, the Rev. 
Geo. Wells, to Augusta, fourth dau. of the 
late Rev. Dr. Starky, of i Park, Wilts.—— 
At Corsham, the Rev. T. H. Applegate, to Eliz. 
Jemima, second dau. of the late Dr. Bartley, 
of Bristol.—At Lamerton, Devon, the Rev. 
Wm. Cowlard, to Sarah Philis Clode, widow of 
Capt. E. Kelly, late51st Regt.——5. At Bayfield, 
Ross-shire, the Rev. J. H. Hughes, to Marga- 
ret Sutherland, second dau. of the late ol. 
Mackenzie, of Royston, and sister of Sir Alex. 
Mackenzie, Bart.—5. At Marston Sicca, 
Gloucestershire, the Rev. J. R. Inge, to Mari- 
anne, eldest dau. of the late J. Ryley, esq. of 
Hertford House, near Coventry.—aAt r- 
stone, Herefordshire, the Rev. T. ‘Powell, son 
of Col. Powell, of Hardwick, to Clara, 3d dau. 
of the Rev. T. Prosser.——6. At St. Pancras 
Church, the Rev. R. Deedes Wilmot, Vicar of 
Kennington, Hants, to Jane, dau. of Chas. 
Turner, esq. A.R.A.—At Measham, the Rev. 
W. T. San lys, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Beverley. 
to Cath. Eliz. only dau. of the late W. Wooton 
Abney, Esq. of Measham Hall, Derbyshire. 
—ll. At Hartley Wespall, Hants, the Rev. 
J. Chapman, Rector of Dunton, Essex, to 
Frances, second dau. of the Rev. Dr. Keate. 
— At Nem ge wee Oswald Mosley, esq. 
eldest son of Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. M.P. 
to Maria, eldest dau. of Gen. Bradshaw. 
—At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. W. 
Holmes, Rector of West Newton, Norfolk, to 
Jemima, youngest dau. of the late Sir Chas. 
Flower, Bart.——At Leslie House, Martin E. 
Haworth, esq. 60th Rifles, to the lady Mary E. 
Leslie, sister of the Earl of Rothes.——13. At 
All Souls, St. Marylebonn, Chas. Broughton 
Bowman, = to Augusta Josepha, dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Kirkman.—At Taplow, Bucks, 


H. Buckland Lott, esq. of Tracey House, 
Devon, to Caroline Vansittart, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. E. Neale. 
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OBITUARY. 


Marsuat Mortier, Duc pve Treviso. 

July 28. At Paris, shot dead by the 
discharge of fire-arms aimed at the King, 
(as described in the Foreign News of our 
present number,) in his 68th year, Mar- 
shal Mortier, Duc de Treviso. 

Edward Adolphus Casimir Joseph 
Mortier was the son of a merchant, who 
represented the ¢iers-etat of Cambresis at 
the States-General, in 1789. He was 
originally brought up in his father’s pro- 
fession, and quitted his station as clerk in 
a mercantile counting-house at Dunkirk, 
in 1791, to serve in the first battalion of 
volunteers of the Department of the 
North, in which he was at once received 
with the rank of Captain. Having dis- 
tinguished himself on various occasions, 
he was made an Adjutant-general in 1793. 
His first command as a general officer was 
at the attack of a fortress of St. Pierre. 
In 1796, he had the command of the ad- 
vance-guard of the army of the Sambre- 
et-Meuse, then under the orders of 
General Lefevre. On the 3lst of May 
of the same year, he attacked the Aus- 
trians, defeated them, and drove them 
beyond the Archer. During the whole 
of the war which was closed by the treaty 
of Campo-Formio, General Mortier was 
actively engaged, and invariably successful 
in every enterprise with which he was 
entrusted. In the campaign of 1799, he 
had again the command of the advance- 
guard. His services in that station were, 
in a great measure, conducive to the suc- 
cess of the French arms, and to the high 
opinion that Napoleon conceived of his 
military talents. It was General Mortier 
whom Napoleon sent, in 1803, at the 
head of his first expedition to Hanover. 
The whole of the military operations 
were, on the part of the French army, 
directed by General Mortier, and the re- 
sult was the memorable Convention of 
Suhlingen, by which the Electorate of 
Hanover was placed in the hands of the 
French. On his return to Paris, he was 
appointed to the command of the artillery 
of the Guard ; and in 1804 he was raised, 
with other officers of superior merit, to 
the rank of a Marshal, and decorated with 
the grand cross of the newly instituted 
order of the Legion of Honour. 

In the campaigns of 1805 and 1806, 
General Mortier was at the head of one 
of the divisions of the grand army, com- 
manded in chief by Napoleon in person. 
The greatest feat of arms ever achieved 
by any French troops fell, during this 
war, to the lot of a corps of 4,000 com- 
manded by Mortier. Having fallen in 


with the whole of the Russian army, led 
by Kutusoff, and forced to accept battle 
or lay down his arms, Mortier fought with 
a valour and superiority of tactics which 
allowed sufficient time for considgrable 
reinforcements to come to his aid. This 
affair gave great celebrity to Mortier’s 
name throughout the French army and in 
France. His fellow-citizens at Cam- 
bray wished to raise a public monument 
in that city in memory of his action with 
Kutusoff; but Mortier positively refused 
to allow it. 

It was Marshal Mortier who captured 
Hamburgh, at the close of 1806. On 
that occasion he displayed a rancorous 
hostility against every thing that was 
English, which greatly surprised all who 
had any knowledge of his early life. In 
his younger days he had lived a good deal 
in Scotland; and the counting-house at 
Dunkirk, where he received his commer 
cial education, was that of an English 
merchant. His intimacy and intercourse 
with natives of this country, of which he 
spoke the language fluently, had been 
such, that few would believe it was in 
pursuance of orders issued from himself 
that the whole of the British residents 
in Hamburgh were thrown into prison, 
and every particle of British property was 
confiscated. 

In 1808, he was raised to the imperial 
dukedom of Treviso, receiving at the 
same time a ‘dotation,’ attached to the 
title, of 100,000 francs (4,000/.) per ann., 
payable out of the crown domains of 
Hanover. It is hardly necessary to say, 
that he lost this income at the peace of 
1814. 

Soon after the opening of the Spanish 
war, he was sent to Spain, where he co- 
operated with several successive command- 
ers-in-chief, and fought the battle of Ocana, 
which he and his countrymen have claimed 
as having been won by the corps under 
his immediate command. Subsequently 
he accompanied Napoleon to Russia; and 
it was to him that the’ hazardous under- 
taking of blowing up the Kremlin at 
Moscow was intrusted. He took an 
active part in the whole of this and the 
subsequent campaigns under Napoleon, 
up to the peace. 

During the earlier part of the reign of 
Louis XVIII. Marshal Mortier spent 
his time in Paris, apparently little de- 
sirous of figuring in the military or po- 
litical world. In 1816, however, he was 


appointed commandant of the 15th mili- 
tary division, the seat of which is Rouen; 
and soon after he was elected by his 
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native department of the North, member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, in whieh he 
sat till 1819, when he was raised to the 
posregn. In 1834, on the resignation of 

arshal Soult of the Presidency of the 
Council and the Ministry of War, the 
whole ministry being then disjointed, and, 
much against the wish of the King, on the 
eve of dissolution, Marshal Mortier was 
solicited by Louis-Philippe to accept the 
offices which Marshal Soult had given 
up, he ars | the only individual at the 
moment with whom the other members 
of the Soult administration were willing 
to remain in office. The marshal yielded 
with extreme reluctance to the wishes of 
the King: he knew that politics were not 
his element ; and soon after, at the minis- 
terial council table, as well as on the 
ministerial benches in the two legislative 
chambers, he felt that he was not in his 
proper place. The remarks and jokes of 
the press about his silence in the cham- 
bers, and his inactivity as a minister, 
however goodnaturedly expressed, at 
length drove the Duke de Treviso to the 
positive resolution of withdrawing for 
ever from the ministerial eareer. One 
morning in the early part of February, 
therefore, he waited on the King, placed 
his act of resignation in the royal hands, 
and gave his Majesty to understand that 
his resolution to withdraw was not to be 
changed. 

Mortier is among the few of Napo- 
leon’s generals whose reputation for in- 
tegrity and private worth has remained 
unquestioned through life. ‘Though not 
very popular, owing to a natural stiffness 
in his manners, not more habitual among, 
than agreeable to, the French, he was 
always spoken of with respect, and to the 
last day of his existence he has enjoyed 
the undivided esteem of his countrymen. 

At the public funeral of the victims on 
the 28th of July, his pall was supported 
by Marshals Grouchy, Gérard, and Mo- 
litor, and Admiral Duperré. 





Tue Eart or Watpecrave. 

July 30. At his seat, Strawberry Hill, 
Middlesex, aged 50, the Right Hon. John- 
James Waldegrave, sixth Earl of Walde- 
grave and Baron Waldegrave of Chewton, 
co. Somerset (1686), and the tenth Vis- 
count Chewton (1729), seventh Baronet 
(1643). 

His Lordship was born July 30, 1785, 
the second son of George the fourth Earl, 
by his cousin-german Lady Elizabeth- 
Laura Waldegrave, eldest daughter of 
James the second Earl, and Maria 
second daughter of Sir Edward Walpole, 
K.B., and afterwards Duchess of Glou- 
cester. 


Oxsiruary.— Earl of Waldegrave.— Bishop of Ferns. 
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He succeeded to the Peerage, June 29, 
1794, on the death of his elder brother 
George, who was drowned in the Thames, 
near Eton. Having beeneducatedat Eton, 
with his brother, he entered the army as 
Ensign in the 3d foot-guards in 1802, be- 
came Lieutenant in March 1804, and im- 
mediately exchanged to the 7th dragoons, 
was promoted to a Company in 1805, the 
rank of Major in 1808, and a Majority in 
the 72d foot the same year; exchanged 
to the 15th dragoons in 1809; was ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 54th foot in 
1812, and was subsequently on the half- 
pay of the 98th foot. He served in the 
Peninsula and in Flanders, and was 
present at the battle of Waterloo. He 
retired from the army some years ago, 
and had latterly very ill-health. We be- 
lieve he was for a short time one of the 
Lords of the Bedchamber, at the com- 
mencement of the preseut reign. 

The Earl of Waldegrave succeeded to 
Horace Walpole’s villa and cabinets of 
bijouterie, on his mother’s death, in Jan. 
1816; the Hon. Mrs. Damer, Lord Or- 
ford’s immediate legatee, having resigned 
it to her ladyship in 1810. Lord Walde- 
grave authorized the publication of Me- 
moirs of James Earl Waldegrave (his 
grandfather), from 1754 to 1758, 4to. 
1821; and of Horace Walpole’s Memoirs 
of the last Ten Years of the reign of 
George the Second, 2 vols. 4to. 1822. 

His Lordship married Anne, daughter 
of Mr, William King, of Hastings; and 
by her, who survives him, he has left issue 
his heir, born in 1816, two other sons, 
and two daughters; his third son, the 
Hon. William- Arthur Waldegrave, died 
an infant, in 1821]. 





Dr Exnincton, Bisuor oF Ferns. 

July. At Liverpool, on his road from 
Dublin to London, the Right Reverend 
Thomas Elringtén, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Leighlin and Ferns, M.R.I. A. &e. &e. 

Mr. Elringtou obtained a scholarship in 
the University of Dublin in 1778; and in 
1781 was elected Fellow. In 1794 he 
became the first Donnelan Lecturer, 
elected on the foundation of Mrs, Anne 
Donnelan, of the parish of St. George, 
Hanover-square, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, spinster. That lady had be- 
queathed to Dublin College the sum of 
1,243/. for the encouragement of religion, 
learning, and good manners; the particu- 
lar mode of application being intrusted to 
the Provost and Senior Fellows ; who by 
their resolution of 22d Feb. 1794, esta- 
blished a lectureship of six sermons, to 
be delivered in the college chapel, after 
morning service on certain Sundays; the 
lecturer to be elected annually from among 
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the Fellows of the College: the subject 
of the lectures to be determined by the 
Board ; one copy of the lectures to be 
deposited in the library of the College; 
one in the library of Armagh; one in the 
library of St. Sepulchre; one to be given 
to the Chancellor of the University; and 
one to the Provost of the College. The 
subject of Dr. Elrington’s lectures was, 
« The proof of Christianity derived from 
the miracles recorded in the New Tesa- 
ment.” Which lectures were printed in 
Dublin, in 8vo. 1796, together with the 
Act Sermon, which he preached Nov. 15, 
1795, for the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity. 

In 1795 he was chosen Professor of 
Mathematies ; and on the 25th Dec. 1806, 
he was presented to the rectory of Ard- 
trea, in the county of Tyrone, and dio- 
cese of Armagh. 

In 1811, he was raised to the highest 
rank a literary man can attain in Ireland, 
by being appointed Provost of ‘Trinity 
College :—a situation which he filled for 
several years with the highest credit to 
himself, and advantage to those whose 
interest and welfare it was his happy lot 
to promote. In the year 1820, he was 
consecrated Bishop of Limerick; and he 
was translated, in 1822, to the see of 
Leighlin and Ferns. 

Dr. Elrington published an edition of 
Euclid, enlarged by Notes, which is now 
the text book in the Dublin University, 
and throughout Ireland. He also pre- 
sented the literary world with a valuable 
edition of Juvenal, illustrated by Notes, 
critical and explanatory. These publi- 
cations alone, independent of Doctor El- 
rington’s numerous polemical writings, 
would be sufficient to hand down his name 
to posterity as a scholar of the highest 
order, 

His publications of the latter descrip- 
tion were, Reflections on the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Milner as the political agent 
of the Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland, 
1809, 8vo. 

The Clergy of the Church of England 
truly ordained, 1809, 8vo.; and some 
other pamphlets. 

In all the relations of life, Bishop El- 
rington was a most exemplary man: and 
if in any capacity he exceeded, it was as a 
warm patron of struggling merit. 

He arrived in Liverpool from Ireland 
on Wednesday, July _—, by one of the 
Dublin steam-packets, on his way to Lon- 
don, on business connected with the Irish 
Church Bill. On his arrival, he became 
an inmate of the Waterloo Hotel, where 
he expired on the Sunday following. His 
body was conveyed back to Dablin, and 
deposited in the vaults of Trinity College. 


Osituary.—Lord Middleton—Lord Suffield. 
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On its arrival at the College gate, a 
procession was ready to receive it, con- 
sisting of the Provost, Vice Provost, 
Senior and Junior Fellows, &c. The 
service was read by the Rev. Mr. Todd, 
and a Latin eulogium pronounced by the 
Rev. Mr. M‘Donnell, Professor of Ora- 
tory. The funeral was attended by the 
Bishop of Kildare; and a vast body of the 
clergy and several private gentlemen fol- 
lowed the coffin, anxious to pay this tri- 
bute of respect. A portrait of Bishop 
Elrington was painted in 1820, by Thos. 
Foster, for his brother, Major Elrington, 
of the Tower. 

According to the Irish Church Tempo- 
ralities Act, the Bishopric of Ferns is one 
to which the Bishopric of Ossory, had it 
become first vacant, was to be united: but 
Ferns itself being first vacant, the Bishop 
of Ossory becomes, by virtue of the Act, 
Bishop of Ferns. 





Lorp MipDLeTon. 

June 10. At his seat, Wollaton House, 
co. Nottingham, aged 74, the Right Hon. 
Henry Willoughby, sixth Lord Middle- 
ton, of Middleton, co. Warwick (1711), 
and the seventh baronet (1677), hereditary 
High Steward of Sutton Coldfield. 

His lordship was born April 24, 1761, 
the only son of Henry the fifth Lord, by 
Dorothy, daughter and coheiress of George 
Cartwright, esq., of Ossington, Notts; 
and succeeded his father June 14, 1800. 

Lord Middleton was not a public cha- 
racter, but took a lively interest in rural 
sports and occupations. A capital print 
has been recently published representing 
him in his park, with his favourite pony 
and ten spaniels betore him. It is mez- 
zotinted by William Gillet, from a paint- 
ing by Charles Hancock, and measures 
about 30 inches in width by 20 in height. 
His lordship married, August 21, 1793, 
Jane, second daughter of Sir Robert 
Lawley, the fifth Baronet, of Spoonhill, 
co. Salop, and sister to the late Lord 
Wenlock and the present Sir Francis 
Lawley; but by that lady, who survives 
him, he had no issue. The title has con- 
sequently devolved on his cousin Digby 
Willoughby, a Commander R.N., grand- 
son of the Hon. Thomas Willoughby, 
second son of the first Lord Middleton. 
The present peer was born in 1769, and 
is unmarried. He has a brother, Francis, 
also a bachelor; after whom, the next in 
succession to the title is Henry Wil- 
loughby, esq. of Settrington House, 
Yorkshire. 





Lorp Svurrie.p. 
July 6. At Vernon-house, Park-place, 
in his 54th year, the Right Hon. Edward 
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Harbord, third Lord Suffield, of Suffield 
in Norfolk (1786), and the fourth Baro- 
net (1745-6). 

His Lordship was born Nov. 10, 1781, 
the third and youngest son of Sir Har- 
bord Harbord, the first Lord Suffield, by 
Mary, daughter and coheiress of Sir Ralph 
Assheton, of Middleton, co. Lancaster, 
Bart. and sister to Eleanor Countess of 
Wilton. 

Being a younger son, he was bred to 
the bar. In early life he moved in the 
highest circles of fashion, and was distin- 
guished for the polish of his manners, the 
energy of his character, and his skill in 
manly exercises: he was the fastest run- 
ner among his associates, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Lord Frederick Beau- 
clerk. Thesame courage and enthusiasm 
which led to the pursuit of such plea- 
sures, was early turned to.the service of 
his country. In 1806 he was returned to 
Parliament for the borough of Great Yar- 
mouth; which borough he represented 
till 1812. In 1820 he was elected for 
the borough of Shaftesbury, which he 
continued to represent until his accession 
to the peerage. 

He went abroad under Lord Castle- 
reagh’s administration, on a mission which 
partook both of a public and private na- 
ture, and he executed his task with fide- 
lity and discretion. That Minister offer- 
ed him his Private Secretaryship; but 
the appointment did not take place. 

In 1819 he first appeared as the advo- 
cate of liberal measures, on the occasion 
of a public meeting held at Norwich, to 
petition for a parliamentary inquiry into 
the transactions at Manchester. There 
was, at that time, a large party of bis 
friends and political connexions, assembled 
at Blickling, the seat of his brother, in- 
cluding among others the Duke.of Wel- 
lington and Colonel Wodehouse: but 
their most earnest entreaties and remon- 
strances were unavailing; and, as he had 
previously determined, he made his ap- 
pearance on the hustings, where he spoke 
in favour of the inquiry, professing, at 
the same time, an entire independence of 
party. A very serious disagreement with 
his family, and very large pecuniary sa- 
crifices, were the consequences of the de- 
cision manifested by him on this occa- 
sion: but that decision corresponded with 
the whole course of his political life; in 
which he always evinced a determina- 
tion resolutely and conscientiously to fol- 
low in the path in which, according to 
his clearest convictions, his public duty 
led him. 

While he sat in Parliament, as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, he ap- 
plied himself scdulously to the discharge 


Osituary.--Lord Suffeld. 
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of the duties of that high trust; and, 
among other important services, under- 
took to frame a Bill for the better disci- 
pline of Prisons; a subject to which he 
had given great attention, and on which 
he published a valuable tract entitled 
« Remarks respecting the Norfolk County 
Goal, with some general observations 
on the subject of Prison Discipline; 
addressed to the Magistrates of that 
county,” 8vo. pp. 59, 1822. 

Lord Suffield was principally instru- 
mental in the enactment of the improved 
law (4 Geo. IV. c. 64.) for the manage- 
ment of prisons. 

To him also the British public is in- 
debted for the abolition of Spring Guns. 

He also published ‘‘ Considerations on 
the Game Laws,” 8vo, pp. 107. 1824. 
(See Gent. Mag. vol. xciv. part I. p. 352.) 
This pamphlet, which was written with 
considerable power, and in a spirit of 
the most enlightened benevolence, pro- 
duced a great impression at the time of 
its publication, and contributed to that 
amendment of the Laws which shortly 
afterwards took place on this subject : for 
there is great reason to believe that His 
Majesty's Ministers were convinced by 
the facts and arguments contained in his 
pamphlet, and stimulated by his urgent 
application to them, to take up the ques- 
tion, after it had failed in so many other 
hands. 

He was also amongst the most zealous 
and unwearied friends of the Abolition of 
Slavery; in the promotion of which great 
national measure he greatly distinguished 
himself, as will be hereafter more parti- 
cularly stated. 

In the year 1821, having succeeded his 
brother, who had died without issue, in 
the family title and estate, he quitted the 
House of Commons. On his retiring from 
the representation of Shaftesbury, his late 
constituents voted him a gold snuff box, 
the expense of which was defrayed by a 
subscription of not more than a guinea 
from each contributor ; and, notwithstand- 
ing that he had been introduced to this 
borough on the Grosvenor interest, which 
had then the ascendancy, he received this 
public testimony of his constituents’ ap- 
probation of his independent and stainless 
conduct in Parliament, at the suggestion 
of the opponents of that interest.  ~ 

Upon his succession to the peerage, he 
went to reside in Norfolk; where he ap- 
plied himself, with characteristic enthu- 
siasm, to the duties of his new station, 
comprehending those of an extensive land- 
holder. He rebuilt and repaired the farm- 
houses and cottages on the Suffield estate, 
adding portions of land to each; and so 
improved the property that there are now 
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few villages in England which can be 
compared with those on that estate for 
neatness and comfort. He enlarged the 
already spacious family mansion, and its 
park; into which he, for the first time, 
introduced deer. 

The magistrates of this county having 
resolved to appoint him their chairman 
of sessions, he devoted a considerable 
portion of his time to the business of 
that anxious and responsible office ; in 
the discharge of which, during that part 
of the year which he spent in the county, 
he was courteously accessible to all per- 
sons, and rarely declined, when an appli- 
cation was made to him, to render service 
to any individual to the utmost of his 
power. 

With the view of promoting among the 
young men of the county, friendship and 
harmony, by frequent intercourse and 
personal -acquaintance, Lord Suffield in- 
stituted the Norfolk Cricket Club, in- 
viting the members of that club annually 
to play a match in the neighbourhood of 
Gunton, the place of his Lordship’s resi- 
dence. On those occasions he opened 
his halls to the gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, giving balls and entertainments, 
and rural sports, to all persons in the vi- 
cinity. The coverts of his ample estate 
also afforded sport for his large ac- 
quaintance in the shooting season; and 
his house was filled with sporting visitors 
from the months of November till Fe- 
bruary. 

Lord Suffield was peculiarly attentive 
to his duties as a Christian; bis reli- 
gion, the result of full conviction, being 
at the same time unaccompanied by super- 
stition or vain ostentation. He indeed 
officiated as Chaplain in his own family, 
daily reading prayers to his household, 
and affording to its members all other 
necessary means of religious instruction : 
attentions to the interests of his inferiors 
in rank, which, together with many private 
acts of benevolence towards those around 
him, will occasion his memory to be re- 
garded with lasting veneration and regret. 

On the great subject of Colonial Slavery, 
Lord Suffield’s services were of the 
highest order; he had been one of the best 
friends of the negro race, and a steady 
supporter of their cause in its infancy. 
When he entered the House of Lords, the 
British slave trade was legally abolished, 
and in procuring its abolition Mr. Wilber- 
force bad laid a foundation for the ulti- 
mate abolition of slavery; nevertheless, 
had the friends of that cause then aban- 
doned it, many years might have elapsed 
ereits final triumph; for, Mr. Wilberforce 
having retired from public life, soon after 
the final abolition of the trade in 1811, 
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the subject was fast losing its hold upon 
the attention of the public, on which alone 
the final success of. the cause evidently 
depended. 

Anxious to secure that success, a few 
of the determined friends of abolition, in- 
cluding Lord Suffield, watched the course 
of events, and at length, in 1822, resolved 
to reagitate the question of West India 
slavery in Parliament, and to demand its 
extinction, notonly asa measure of national 
justice, but of Christian consistency: sla- 
very having, in their judgment, proved it- 
self to be an evil, inconsistent equally 
with the principles and forms of our free 
constitution, and with Christian doctrine ; 
and in fact having shown itself in its true 
character as a monstrous anomaly and 
national disgrace. 

When thesubject came before the House 
of Lords, Lord Suffield found but few 
members of that House who were in the 
least degree accordant with him in his 
views of it; and, accordingly, when bills 
came up from the Commons, which were 
connected with the project of ultimate 
abolition, they were subjected to strict 
examination and revision before com- 
mittees of the Upper House. These com- 
mittees were, for the most part, composed 
of peers who had possessions in the West 
Indies, which connected them with the 
system ; but, as a matter either of policy 
or courtesy to Lord Suffield, the only 
known abolitionist, he was admitted on 
those committees ; where consequently he 
stood alone on every question which was 
brought under their discussion. He ne- 
vertheless availed himself of the opportu- 
nity and means which his position afforde¢e 
him, to collect and elicit such evider«+ 
as would throw light on the evils of sla 
very, and dispel the mist which self-inte- 
rest had thrown over the whole subject. 
His situation in these committees, so 
peculiar and isolated, subjected him to 
excessive toil, and not unfrequently to 
painful disappointment and mortification ; 
but his firmness and decision never for- 
sook him. Had it not been for his pa- 
tience in scrutinizing evidence, the country 
would again have been deluged with such 
a flood of plausible falsehood and perjured 
opinion, as to have retarded the progress 
of emancipation, not for another session 
only, but perhaps for another century ; and, 
even if the cause had triumphed in the 
Commons, it would have been most diffi- 
cult, in the teeth of conflicting evidence, 
and of strong unrefuted, though false, state- 
ments before the Lords, to have turned 
that triumph to practical account. 

At length Lord Suffield’s health ap- 
peared to be sinking under the toil and 
anxiety of this most arduous service; of 
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which the true character will be better 
estimated when it is known that, not hav- 
ing a single ally in the parliamentary com- 
mittees, it was left to himself, alone, to 
take rapid notes of all that passed ;—to 
prepare himself from them for the further 
cross-examination of witnesses; and thus 
to check all the irregularities and to ex- 
pose the many inconsistencies of the 
friends and advocates of slavery. For 
three hours together he would be required 
to persevere in this irksome task, in the 
face and in defiance of even the taunts, 
gibes, and sneers, as well as of the fre- 
quent interruptions, by which it was at- 
tempted to force him out of the path of 
duty ; and this laborious service devolved 
on him almost daily: the hours of night 
being often the only portion of his time 
left to him, which he could devote to the 
examination of the evidence received, and 
to a preparation for further encounters. 

But the anti-slavery cause finally tri- 
umphed ; a victory was obtained ; and the 
labours of Lord Suffield and the other 
friends of the cause were ‘crowned with 
complete success: and those who were 
most intimately acquainted with the details 
of the conflict, are now most ready to ac- 
knowledge the important assistance which 
his Lordship gave to the great cause, and 
to confess that its ultimate success in the 
Upper House of Parliament proves how 
much may be accomplished, under cir- 
cumstances even of the greatest difficulty, 
by the resolute and consistent exertions 
of a single man. It was there emphati- 
cally a triumph of principle over custom 
and prejudice ; ofa sound policy over that 
which was sordid and indefencible; of 
truth over error; and of benevolence and 
humanity over insupportable cruelty and 
oppression. ie ® 

Towards the close of this important 
discussion, a schism arose among the 
friends of the anti-slavery cause; the one 
party expressing a desire to limit their 
exertions to conciliatory measures alone, 
the other inclining to the agitation of the 
public mind. Lord Suffield, in the sin- 
cerity which marked his character, expres- 
sed his strong inclination to favour agita- 
tion within all constitutional limits; but 
he frequently attended the Committees 
of both parties, in order that he might, if 
possible, heal the breach, and prevent a 
collision between them, which could not 
but have proved a cause of triumph to 
their enemies. In this he was happily 
successful. 

His Lordship was not distinguished as 
a public speaker ; nor was it his ambition 
to be so distinguished: his aim appears 
to have been to render, by means equally 
powerful although with less of observa- 
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tion, efficient service in the promotion of 
good objects. ‘I'o these he gave not only 
all the weight of his influence and exam- 
ple as a man of rank, but his personal 
exertions, and the energies of his strong 
mind. The measures in which he more 
particularly employed himself were such 
as promised relief and benefit to the poor : 
and exactly in proportion as the objects 
of his attention were poor and _friendless, 
in exactly that proportion were his ex- 
ertions in their behalf persevering and 
indefatigable. It was this predilection 
which connected him with prison disci- 
pline, secondary punishments, general 
education, and last, though not least in 
importance, with Negro Slavery: on 
which he had, at one time, all but ex- 
hausted the powers of an athletic frame, 
and the energies of a strong mind. 

Lord Suffield was twice married; first 
Sept. 19, 1809, to the Hon. Georgiana 
Venables- Vernon, only daughter and 
heiress of George 2d Lord Vernon, and 
niece to the Archbishop of York; by her 
Ladyship who died Sept. 30, 1824, he 
had two sons and one daughter. His 
Lordship married secondly, Sept. 12, 
1826, Emily, daughter of the late Evelyn 
Shirley, Esq. of Eatington Hall, War- 
wickshire, by whom he has left a daugh- 
ter and five sons, and who was, at the 
time of his decease, in expectation of a 
still further increase of family. 

His Lordship is succeeded in his title 
and estates by his eldest son, the Hon. 
Edward Vernon Harbord, now Lord 
Suffield, born in 1813. 

Lord Suffield’s death ensued from an 
accident which occurred some days be- 
fore. As he was riding down Consti- 
tution-hill, on his way to the House 
of Lords, his horse stumbled and fell, 
threw his Lordship, and rolled over him. 
On examination, it was found that the 
injury his Lordship had received was 
confined to the fracture of one rib only, 
and strong hopes were entertained of his 
speedy recovery; but after a long con- 
finement it terminated fatally. His body 
was taken for interment to the family 
vault at Gunton in Norfolk. 

It has been observed that a horse seems 
to be fatal to the family; for that an an- 
cestor of Lord Suffield, John Harbord, 
when returning from shooting, in-his 80th 
year, was killed on the spot, by his poney 
setting his foot into a rabbit-burrow, and 
falling, within a few hundred paces of the 
house. Tt: F. 





Cart. Hon. Georce BarrincTon, R.N. 

June 2. In Addison Road, Kensington, 
aged 40, the Hon. George Barrington, 
Captain R N.; Cursitor and Steward of 
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the Halmotes, of the County Palatine of 
Durham; next brother to Lord Viscount 
Barrington, and son-in-law to Earl Grey. 

He was born, November 20, 1794, the 
second son of the Right.-Hon. and Rev. 
George fifth Viscount Barrington, Pre- 
bendary of Durham, (and nephew to the 
late munificent Bishop of that see,) by 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Robert 
Adair, Esq., and grandaughter of William 
second Earl of Albemarle. 

He was made a Lieutenant May I6, 
1814; appointed to the Slaney sloop, 
September 16th following, and to the 
Liverpool, 50, in 1818. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander Dec. 
7, in the .atter year, and appointed to the 
Parthian sloop, Feb. 15, 1823. He at- 
tained post rank March 27, 1826. 

On the [5th Jan. 1827, Capt. Barring- 
ton married Lady Caroline Grey, third 
daughter of Earl Grey; on whose acces- 
sion to the ministry, in 1830, he was no- 
minated a Lord of the Admiralty. 

At the first election for the new borough 
of Sunderland, in Dec. 1832, Capt. Bar- 
rington was returned one of the Members, 
by the following poll: 

Sir William Chaytor, Bart. 669 

Capt. Barrington ........... . 493 

David Barclay, Esq. ...... 383 

William Thompson, Esq. 363 
The fatigue and excitement of that election 
had a fatal effect on his health. After a 
very short time he was obliged to retire, 
and his family and political connexions 
had the mortification to see Alderman 
Thompson, his lately defeated opponent, 
returned in his room. 

By Lady Caroline, Capt. Barrington 
has left two children, the survivors of five : 
1. Charles-George, born in 1827; 2. 
Augustus, died 1831; 3. George-Wil- 
liam, died 1833; 4. a daughter, died an 
infant; and 5. Mary, born 1833. 





ApmrraL Sir R. Moorsom, K.C.B. 


May 14. Athis seat, Cosgrave Priory, 
near Northampton, in his 75th year, Sir 
Robert Moorsom, K.C.B. Admiral of 
the Blue. 

He was the second son of Richard 
Moorsom, Esq. of Airy-Hall, near Whit- 
by, an extensive shipcwner, and a magis- 
trate for Yorkshire. Having received an 
excellent education under the Rev. Mr. 
Holmes, at Scorton, in that county, he 
spent some time on board one of his 
father’s ships; and, about the age of 
seventeen, entered the royal navy. He 


served as a midshipman under Captain 

Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave, in 

the Ardent and Courageous; and in the 

latter ship bore part in the battle off 
Gent. Mac, Vou. IV. 
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Ushant, the relief of Gibraltar, and other 
important services. 

After passing his examination for a 
lieutenancy, he went with Commodore 
Sir John Linzee to the Mediterranean, 
and was appointed first to the Sphinx, 
and afterwards to the Thetis, which, 
having been employed in the Grecian 
Archipelago, and at Athens, returned to 
England, and was paid off in 1786. 

In the following year, Lieutenant 
Moorsom joined the Ariel sloop, intended 
for the East Indies, to examine the Ben- 
gal coast, and report on the practicability 
of refitting ships there. He was specially 
employed in several surveys on the coast 
of Pegu and Sumatra, and the neighbour- 
ing islands, and manifested a peculiar fit- 
ness for the employment. Having at 
length resigned his command, from ill- 
health, he returned to England in May, 
1791, and found he had been made a post- 
Captain in the preceding November. 

When the war of 1793 broke out, 
Captain Moorsom was appointed to the 
Niger frigate, and sent to ascertain the 
enemy’s force at Brest, which he satisfac- 
torily accomplished. Shortly after he was 
appointed to the Astrea frigate, in which 
he proceeded to Elsineur, and brought 
home the Baltic convoy. 

In 1804, he was appointed to the Ma- 
jestic, 74, and joined Admiral Russell, 
off the Texel. In April 1805, he was 
appointed to the Revenge, 74, and was 
attached to the Channel fleet, under Ad- 
miral Cornwallis; by whom he was sent, 
in Sir R. Calder’s squadron, to re-inforce 
Lord Collingwood off Cadiz, where they 
were joined shortly afterwards by Nelson; 
then came the ever memorable day of 
Trafalgar. 

In order to give every scope to indi- 
vidual exertion, Nelson made the signal 
for each ship to close her opponent in the 
line as quickly as possible., Captain 
Moorsom’s plan was decided in a moment. 
Instead of following in the team, he 
instantly hauled out of the line of battle, 
and, marking his antagonist, steered di- 
rectly for her, pouring a tremendous raking 
fire into each of the enemy's ships as he 
cut their line, to grapple with his oppo- 
nents muzzle to muzzle. 

The Prince of Asturias, of 112 guns, 
bearing an admiral’s flag, and four other 
ships, appeared to form a corps de reserve 
to leeward; and for two hours Captain 
Moorsom was engaged with these ships ; 
Gravina, in the three-decker, on one side, 
a French 74 on the other, and the remain. 
ing three firing at him, how and when they 
could. The Africa, which, being in Nel- 
son's division, had run the gauntlet along 
the enemy’s line, ed approached to his 
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support, and the rear of Collingwood’s 
line being at hand, Gravina and his 
squadron at length bore round up out of 
the fight, without having been actually 
engaged with any other ship but the Re- 
venge. The science and seamanship 
evinced by Captain Moorsom in the 
mode of carrying bis ship into action, 
were no less conspicuous on this occasion 
than the cool resolution with which he 
attacked so superior a force; and it has 
been truly observed, that in this decisive 
victory Captain Moorsom bore a most 
distinguished and active part. 

At the funeral of Nelson, Capt. Moor- 
som bore the great banner. In 1806, he 
resigned the command of the Revenge, 
and in 1807 was nominated private-secre- 
tary to Lord Mulgrave (brother to his 
former commander), who was appointed 
First Lord of tie Admiralty. Captain 
Moorsom’s scientific acquirements pe- 
culiarly fitted him for this situation. In 
1809, he was appointed Colonel of Ma- 
rines, and nominated one of the Lords 
of the Admiralty; soon after which, 
Lord Mulgrave becoming Master-gene- 
ral of the Ordnance, Captain Moorsom 
was appointed to the office of Surveyor- 
general of that board, accompanied with 
a seat in Parliament for Queenborough. 

The life of a man holding office in a 
department of the executive government, 
seldom affords an incident for the pen of 
the biographer. Those reforms and im- 
provements which administrative talent 
and straight-forward honesty of pur- 
pose will effect, are known only to those 
concerned in the circuit of the office 
duties, Such improvements were effec- 
ted by Sir Robert Moorsom in the several 
offices he filled, and in none of them were 
his benevolence and humanity more con- 
spicuous than in the change from the old 
mode of grinding gun-barrels, to which 
many lives were sacrificed. At his sug- 
gestion, the turning-lathe was substituted 
for the grindstone. He was succeeded 
as Master-general by the present Lord 
Downes, in March 1820. 

In 1810, he was appointeda Rear- Admi- 
ral, andin 1814 a Vice-Admiral. Atthe 
enlargement of the order of the Bath, in 
1815, he was nominated a Knight-Com- 
mander, and from 1824 to 1827, was 
Commander-in-chief at Chatham. In 
1830 he attained the full rank of Admiral. 
His latter years were spent at Cosgrave 
Priory, in Northamptonshire, a seat which 
he rented of J. C. Mansel, Esq., and 
which had previously been the residence 
of Lord Lynedoch. 

Sir Robert Moorsom married, in 1791, 
Eleanor, daughter of Thomas Scarth, 
Esq. of Stakesby, near Whitby, and by 


that lady, who died April 12, 1828, in her 
63d year, and was buried at Cosgrave, he 
had several children, of whom Captain 
Robert Moorsom, R.N. died in 1826 in 
command of the Jasper; Constantine- 
Richard, post- Captain 1818, commanded 
the Fury bomb at the battle of Algiers ; 
and Maria Margaret was married Aug. 
8, 1815, to the Rev. Henry Longueville 
Mansel, Rector of Cosgrave, who died in 
the spring of the present year (see vol. iii. 
p. 441), leaving seven children. 

[This memoir has been principally 
abridged from a longer article in the United 
Service Journal for June.] 


'Lievt.-Gen. Sir A. Macpowat. 

May 15. Lieut.-General Sir Andrew 
Macdowall, K.C.B., of the East India 
Company’s Madras establishment. 

He entered that service in 1783, and in 
the same year was at the siege and capture 
of Palicaudcherry, and the reduction of 
many of Tippoo Sultaun’s forts. In 1789 
he served with one of two corps sent to 
Travancore, to defend the Rajah’s line; 
and also with the grand army under Sir 
W. Medows and Lord Cornwallis in 
1790-92. In 1799 he was at the battle 
of Malavilly and the capture of Seringa- 
patam. From 1801 to 1803 he served 
under Major-Gen. Dugald Campbell, in 
settling the country ceded to the Com- 


pany. 

In 1817 he again took the field under 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Hislop, Commander. 
in-chief of the Madras army, and com- 
manded a brigade at the battle of Mehid- 
pore. In 1818 he was selected to com- 
mand a detachment to act against Bajee. 
Row’s hill forts,in the provinces of Gung- 
tory and Candeish; and after taking Unki- 
Tunki, Rajdair, Trimbuck, and Mulli- 
gaum, twenty-five other forts surrendered, 
and both provinces were subdued. 

Sir Andrew Macdowall, having been 
some years a companion of the Bath, was 
nominated a knight commander Sept. 26, 





Ligut.-Gen. P. PowE.t. 

May 7. At Weymouth, aged 80, Lt.- 
General Peregrine Powell, of the Ben- 
gal establishment, 

He entered the Company’s service as a 
cadet in 1770, and rose to the rank of 
Captain, and the command of a battalion 
of sepoys, in 1781, when he marched with 
the Bengal detachment under Col. Pearse, 
to the relief of the Presidency of Fort 
St. George; and, after a series of actions 
with Hyder Ali in the Carnatic and ad- 
joining provinces, he had the honour of 
leading the first battalion of the 15th 
regiment of sepoys in the memorable bat- 
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tle of Cuddalore, in June 1783, against 
the French army under Mons, Bussy. 
He returned with the detachment to Ben- 
gal in 1784. 

In May 1794 he became Major; in 
1798 Lieut.-Colonel; and in 1799 was 
employed for some months on very haras- 
sing duty in the Gurrackpore country, in 
faery of Vizier Ali. He subsequently 

e)3 the command of that province after 
its cession to the Company, and com- 
manded a division of the army in Bundel- 
cund at the commencement of the Mah- 
ratta war. For his services in the field, 
and in the reduction of several forts, he 
received the thanks of the Commander- 
in-chief, Lord Lake; and his conduct was 
ever distinguished by gallantry and energy. 
He attained the rank of Colonel in 1803, 
Major-General in 1810, and Lieut.-Gen- 
eral in 1814. 





Licut.-Gen. Le Covureur. 

April 23. Aged 74, Lieut.-Gen. John 
Le Couteur. 

He was descended from a highly re- 
spectable family settled in Jersey, and at 
an early age was appointed Captain and 
Adjutant in the militia of that island: 
but, his predilection being for the regular 
army, in 1780 his parents bought an En. 
signcy for him in the 95th foot. He had 
not, however, left his native island before 
the descent made upon it in Jan. 1781, 
when he had the happiness of first un- 
sheathing his sword in its successful de- 
fence, under the lamented Major Pierson. 

In the same month he was promoted 
to an Ensigncy in the 100th regiment, 
which he joined at Portsmouth, being 
under orders for the East Indies. On 
the 16th April he was present in the 
naval action between Adm. Suffrein and 
Commodore Johnstone, off St. Jago. In 
Dec. 1782 he commenced his campaigns 
in India, in the war with Tippoo Saib, 
and had the honour to lead a forlorn hope 
on two occasions, the latter of which 
procured him the appointment of Major 
of Brigade to Col. Humberstone. 

In April 1783 he was attached to the 
force of General Mathews, then Com- 
mander-in-chief in Mysore, who threw 
himself with 600 British and 1000 Sepoys 
into Nagur, to defend that important 
town from Tippoo Saib, then at the head 
of an army of 2000 French and 100,000 
natives. On the 26th, having lost 500 
men in killed and wounded, Gen. Mathews 
capitulated, and on the 28th marched out 
with all the honours of war; but the day 
following they were arrested by their 
treacherous enemy, loaded with chains, 
and after some days carried prisoners 
many miles up the country. A party 
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consisting of the General, the Major, and 
eighteen of the Captains, were all poison- 
ed by a few drops of milkbush in a cup 
of liquid; and another party of thirty- 
four, consisting of subalterns, in which 
number was the subject of this memoir, 
were kept in a confined prison, frequently 
threatened with the same fate, and sus- 
tained the greatest privations and hard- 
ships, for eleven months, until the con- 
clusion of peace in March 1784. On his 
release, Capt. Le Couteur received pro- 
motion as a Captain-Lieutenant, and in 
1785 obtained his company. He then 
returned to England, where he was placed 
on half-pay. 

In 1790 Captain Le Couteur published 
* Letters, chiefly from India, containing 
an account of the military transactions on 
the coast of Malabar, during the late War; 
together with a short description of the 
religion, manners, and customs of the in- 
habitants of Hindostan,” 1790, 8vo. The 
letters were originally written in French, 
but were translated for publication. 

In 1793 he was appointed Major of 
Brigade to the Jersey militia. In 1797 
he received the rank of Major in the 16th 
regiment of the line; but obtained per- 
mission to remain on the staff of Lieut.- 
Gen. A. Gordon, the Lieut.-Governor 
of Jersey. In 1798 he joined the 16th 
in Scotland, being then a brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel. . 

In 1799, on being appointed Inspector 
of the Militia, he resumed his residence 
in Jersey, and performed, in addition, the 
duties of Quartermaster-general to the 
large garrison then in the island, including 
a Russian force of 6000 men; and con- 
ducted the whole secret correspondence 
with France, to the entire satisfaction of 
his Majesty's government. 

In 1811 Colonel Le Couteur was pro- 
moted to the rank of Major-General ; the 
same year he was placed on the staff in 
Ireland; and shortly after was ordered to 
Jamaica, where he commanded a brigade 
for two years and a half. In 1815 he 
was appointed Lieut.-Governor of the 
Dutch islands of Curacoa, Aruba, and 
Bonaie, then in our possession, and which 
he retained until their restoration to Hol- 
land, when he received addresses of thanks 
from the several public bodies and other 
inhabitants. 

From that time he remained unem- 
ployed. He attained the rank of Lieut.- 
General in 1821. By his death, his 
country has lost a true and devoted pa- 
triot, his King a tried, faithful, and un- 
wearied servant ; and the poor a benevo- 
lent friend. 

[A more extended memoir of Lt.-Gen. 
Le Couteur will be found in the United 
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the above has been derived.] 


R. G. Lone, Esa. 

July 1. At Rood Asbton, Wiltshire, 
after a lingering and distressing illness, 
aged 73, Richard Godolphin Long, -. 

Mr. Long was the son and heir of Ri- 
chard Long, esq. of Rood Ashton, who 
died in 1787, by Meliora, daughter of — 
Lambe, and widow of Jos. Polden, esq. 

At the general election in 1806, he was 
returned to Parliament as one of the 
knights for Wiltshire; he was re-elected 
in 1807 and 1812, and retired at the dis- 
solution in 1818. 

Mr. Long married, March 28, 1786, 
Florentina, third daughter of Sir Bourchier 
Wrey, the fifth Bart. of Tawstock, co. 
Devon, and aunt to the present baronet 
of that name. By this lady, who died 
about six weeks before him, he had issue 
his son and heir, Walter Long, esq., now 
M.P. for North Wiltshire, who married 
a daughter of the Right Hon. Archibald 
Colquhoun, Lord Register of Scotland, 
and has a son, Walter. 

The remains of Mr. Long, were de- 
posited in the family vault at Steeple 
Ashton. The funeral was, by positive 
injunction, strictly private, the immediate 
relatives of the family and the tenantry 
alone attending. 








Baron Humsotpr. 

April7. At his country seat, Tegel, 
near Berlin, aged 67, Baron William Von 
Humboldt, Minister of State tothe King 
of Prussia. 

His career of Ambassador and Minis- 
ter, secured him the friendship of his 
Sovereign, and his learning the conside- 
ration of civilized Europe. His vigorous 
mind was principally directed, not only 
to a colloquial knowledge of languages, 
but to the philosophy of all tongues of 
which he could obtain certain information. 
Not only were European and Oriental 
languages familiar to him, but he com- 
prehended those of North and South 
America, and he was incessantly secking 
for data concerning those of which there 
are but obscure traces. 

The following particulars of his last 
moments are from a letter, written by his 
brother, Baron Alexander Von Hum. 
boldt, the celebrated traveller, to M. 
Arago. ‘“ His weakness had been much 
increased for several weeks previous, 
and incessant trembling was manifested 
in every limb; still his mind preserved 
all its energy, and he never ceased 
his labours. He leaves two works 
nearly finished; the one on those lan- 
guages of the Indian Archipelago which 
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proceeded from the Sanscrit, and the 
other on the origin and philosophy of 
languages in general; both of which will 
be published. My brother has left all 
the MSS. of these works, and his precious 
collection of books, to the public library. 
He died of an inflamation on the lungs, and 
from the beginning, traced the progress 
of the malady with an afflicting certainty. 
His was a mind of the highest order, and 
he had a noble and elevated soul. I re- 
main sadly isolated.” 

The Baron’s funeral took place on the 
12th April, at Tegel. Prince William, 
the King’s brother, a great many generals 
and high officers of state, and many men 
of learning, and artists, friends of the 
deceased, had met at his seat, and joined 
the funeral to the beautiful monument 
which the Baron erected for his lady, who 
died many years ago, and by whose side 
he desired to be laid. ‘The hearse was fol- 
lowed by the brother, the children, and 
grandchildren of the deceased ; and the 
coffin was deposited, according to his own 
wish, in the ground, and not in a vault of 
brick or stone. Baroness Bulow, wife of 
the Prussian Minister at the Court of St. 
James’s, is the eldest daughter of the de- 
ceased Baron. An early-formed and last- 
ing friendship exists between her Majesty 
Queen Adelaide and the Baroness. 





Carr. Kater, F.R.S. 

April 26. Athis house, York Gate, 
Regent’s Park, aged 58, Captain Henry 
Kater, F.R.S 

He was born at Bristol, April 16, 
1777; his father was of a German fa- 
mily; his mother, the daughter of an 
eminent architect: both were distin- 
guished for their scientific attainments, 
and united in inspiring him, from his 
earliest years, with a taste for physical in- 
vestigations. After some time his father, 
who designed Henry for the profession 
of the law, began to discourage his exclu- 
sive devotion to abstract science, and he 
parted from mathematics as reluctantly as 
Blackstone from his poetry. During the 
two years that Mr. Kater was in a plea- 
der’s office, he acquired a considerable 
portion of legal knowledge, on which he 
valued himself through life ; but the death 
of his father, in 1794, permitting him to 
resume his favourite studies, he bade adieu 
to the law, and obtained a commission in 
the 12th Regt. of Foot, then stationed in 
India. During the following year he was 


engaged in the trigonometrical survey of 
India, under Colonel Lambton, and con- 
tributed greatly to the success of that stu- 
pendous undertaking. About the same 
time he constructed a peculiarly sensi- 
ble hygrometer, and published a descrip- 
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tion of it in the ‘ Asiatic Researches.’ 
His unremitted study during seven years 
in a hot climate, greatly injured his con- 
stitution, and was the cause of the ill 
state of health under which he suffered 
to the close of his life. After his return 
to England, he qualified himself to serve 
on the general staff. He went on half- 
pay in 1814, from which period his life 
was wholly devoted to science. His tri- 
gonometrical operations, his experiments 


for determining the length of a pendulum , 


beating seconds, and his labours for con- 
structing standards of weights and mea- 
sures, are well known; they combined 
patient industry, minute observation, and 
mechanical skill, with high powers of 
reasoning. Most of the learned societies 
in Great Britain and on the Continent, 
testified their sense of the value of Capt. 
Kater’s services, by enrolling him amongst 
their members. ‘The Emperor of Russia 
employed him to construct standards for 
the weights and measures of his domi- 
nions, and was so pleased with the execu- 
tion of them, that he presented him with 
the order of St. Anne, and a diamond 
snuff-box. 

The even tenor of Capt. Kater’s life 
was rarely interrupted. The loss of his 
daughter, who fel! a victim to her ardour 
for science in 1827, was the severest afflic- 
tion by which he was visited. She died 
in her seventeenth year, after having dis- 
played mathematical powers of a high 
order, and a love of science that even in- 
creasing physical weakness could not de- 
stroy. ost of Capt. Kater’s publica- 
tions appeared in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ to which he was a very 
constant contributor. (dtheneum.) 





Mar. H. D. Incus. 

March 20. At Bayham Terrace, Re- 
gent’s Park, in his 40th year, Mr. Henry 
David Inglis. 

Mr. Inglis was a native of Scotland, 
the only son of a barrister; his maternal 
grandmother was the daughter of the cele- 
brated Col. Gardiner, who fell at the 
battle of Preston Pans, and was herself 
the authoress of an heroic poem. The 
earlier part of Mr. Inglis’s life was de- 
voted to commercial pursuits; but an 
ardent love of literature, and an equally 
ardent desire to visit foreign countries, 
rendered him impatient of the trammels 
of business, and he resolved to indulge 
both propensities by visiting the continent 
and recording his observations. His first 
published work was ‘ The Tales of Ar- 
dennes,’ which appeared with the nom de 
guerre of Derwent Conway. The suc- 
cess of this work soon induced him to 
publish ‘ Solitary Walks through many 
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Lands,’ which more than maintained the 
fame of the preceding. Next appeared 
his ‘Travels in Norway and Sweden;’ 
which, as well as his ‘ Tour through 
Switzerland, France, and, the Pyrennees,’ 
appeared in Constable’s Miscellany. While 
these volumes were in the course of pub- 
lication, Mr. Inglis was editor of a paper at 
Chesterfield, but he soon grew wearied of 
stationary life, and, returning to the con- 
tinent, visited the Tyrol and Spain, His 
travels in both countries were both pub- 
lished ; those through Spain (‘ Spain in 
1830’) were, deservedly, the most suc- 
cessful; and this induced the author to 
Spee a novel descriptive of Spanish 
ife, entitled *‘ The New Gil Blas,’ which 
he always regarded as the best of his 
works, for it was in the regions of pure 
imagination that his genius most delighted 
to range. 

After his return from Spain, Mr. Inglis 
became editor of a paper in Jersey, which 
he gave up to make a tour through Ire. 
land. The result was his ‘ Ireland in 
1834 ;? a work which, for its information 
and impartiality, has received the appro- 
bation of all parties, and the importance 
attached to his views on the condition of 
that country, during the debates in parlia- 
ment of the present session, is an unequi- 
vocal recognition of its merits. 

Mr. Inglis, after his return from Ire- 
land, began to prepare for publication his 
‘ Travels in the footsteps of Don Quixote,’ 
and he had made some progress in other 
works of a more imaginative character, 
when his constitution sunk under his lite- 
rary exertions, and he was seized witha 
disease of the brain, which proved fatal. 





Henry Parke, Esa. 

May 5. Mr. Henry Parke, architect. 

Mr. Henry Parke was originally in- 
tended for the bar, and for some time 
studied under an eminent special pleader. 
His sound discrimination and accurate 
judgment soon evinced themselves; but 
an unfortunate impediment in his speech 
seemed to preclude his success in that 
branch of the profession to which he 
aspired to belong, and he abandoned 
the law. Perhaps, the pursuit did not 
altogether coincide with a taste for 
the fine arts, which he had been led 
to cultivate from the constant oppor- 
tunity of seeing fine pictures, in the pos- 
session of his father. He then chose 
architecture as his profession, and pursued 
his studies under Sir Jobn Soane. He 
brought to the study a hand already well 
versed in drawing, and a deep acquaintance 
with mathematics,—preliminary qualifi- 
cations, which enabled him to master at 
once the technical elements of the art. 
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Some of the finest drawings exhibited at 
the lectures of the professor, were from 
his pencil, and attracted great attention. 
Mr. Parke subsequently went abroad to 
complete his studies in Italy and Sicily ; 
and after measuring and drawing the no- 
blest monuments of ancient and modern 
times, proceeded to Egypt, where he 
passed nine months with Messrs. Scoles 
and Catherwood, delineating every thing 
most worthy attention, from the Delta to 
the Second Cataract. The fruits of his 
travels were apparent in some exquisite 
drawings of Egyptian buildings, remarka- 
ble for depth of tone, transparency of tint, 
brilliancy of effect, and truth of colour. 

Diffident and retiring, he was ill fitted 
for the jarring warfare of life, and conse- 
quently was little known beyond the im- 
mediate circle of his friends. The last 
professional occupation in which he took 
part, was in the tribute of respect paid by 
the architects of Great Britain to his old 
master. To him was chiefly confided the 
the composition of the Soane medal, and 
the taste with which he has succeeded, is 
acknowledged by all who have seen it. 
(Atheneum.) 





Mr. Ecerton. 

July 23. At Chelsea, aged 63, Mr. 
Daniel Egerton, formerly of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre. 

Mr. Egerton was born in London on 
the 14th of April, 1772. His paternal 
name was Bradstock; and he was origi- 
nally a clerk in the court of requests at 
Whitechapel, which he abandoned to join 
the Royalty Theatre after Palmer retired 
from its direction. He made his débit at 
Birmingham, on the 4th of June, 1799, 
as Captain Absolute in The Rivals, on 
which occasion the celebrated Quick sus- 
tained the part of Acres. His success 
induced the manager, Mr. Macready, the 
father of our eminent tragedian, to retain 
his services; and he continued there in 
consequence for the two following sum- 
mers, passing the intermediate winters 
with Mr. Stephen Kemble in Edinburgh, 
who transferred him to the boards of 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne, where he first ap- 
peared in November, 1801. Two years 
after, he was offered an engagement at 
Bath, where he made his first bow for the 
benefit of Mrs. Edwin, in May, 1803, as 
Frederick Bramble, in Colman’s comedy 
of the Poor Gentleman. 

On Elliston’s final secession from the 
Bath Theatre, the field was left open to 
Mr. Egerton, who led the business of 
that establishment for the next six years, 
until], in 1809, he was engaged at Covent- 
garden Theatre, and made his appear- 
ance there in October, as Lord Avon- 
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more, in Morton’s comedy of the School 
of Reform. Here he distinguished him- 
self by great assiduity, and became fa- 
vourably established for many years, and 
in the summer season rented and super- 
intended the performances at Sadler’s 
Wells. About three years ago he with- 
drew himself from Covent garden; and 
embarked with Mr. Abbott, formerly of 
the same theatre, in the management of 
the Cobourg, which, after expending con- 
siderable sums upon its re-embellishment, 
and engaging a numerous company, they 
opened, rather auspiciously, under its 
present cognomen of The Victoria. By 
the intreduction of novelties of a charac- 
ter superior to the former performances, 
and a recurrence to the legitimate drama, 
they for a while succeeded in attracting 
good houses and a better. description of 
audience than had previously resorted to 
that theatre. The speculation, however, 
eventually failed, and by it he not only 
sacrificed the hard earnings of a long 
career, but, to extricate himself from the 
difficulties in which it involved him, he 
was compelled but a few weeks ago to 
take the benefit of the Insolvent Act, 
which, it is supposed, helped to accelerate 
the melancholy event now recorded. His 
only dependance at his decease was a 
pension of 75l. from the Covent Garden 
Theatrical Fund, of which he was for 
many years Secretary. 

As an actor, though not of the highest 
eminence, Mr. Egerton will be long re- 
membered for his general utility, and for 
the support of an extensive range of cha- 
racters of a secondary class, of which his 
King Henry the Eighth, Tullus Aufi- 
dius, Clytus, Syphax, and other parts of 
a like description, may be enumerated as 
successful instances. His portrait océurs 
as King Henry, in Harlow’s excellent 
picture of the ‘Trial of Queen Catharine. 

In private life Mr. Egerton possessed 
the respect and esteem of all who knew 
him, and his death is sincerely regretted 
by his friends and the profession. His 
health had been for some time past on 
the decline, and his death is supposed to 
have been hastened by his refusal to sub- 
mit to a surgical operation. He has left 
a widow, to whom he had been many 
years united, and who has exhibited her 
talents as a tragic actress both at Covent 
Garden and Sadler’s Wells. 





Rosert Lemon, Esa. F.S.A. 
July 29. At his apartments in the new 
State-Paper Office, St. James’s Park, in 
his 57th year, Robert Lemon, Esq., 
F.S.A. Deputy Keeper of His Majesty's 
State Papers. 
This worthy man, and excellent public 
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servant, was the son of Mr. Robert 
Lemon, forty-seven years Chief Clerk of 
the Record Office in the Tower of Lon- 
don, who died Dec. 19, 1813, at the age 
of 84. It is remarkable that the latter gen- 
tleman and the late Sir Isaac Heard, 
Garter King of Arms, were midshipmen 
together, on board the old Liverpool 
frigate, and passed together for Lieute- 
nants; but were not commissioned, both 
quitting the service at the peace of 1762, 
and adopting pursuits very different from 
their original profession, but in which 
they both arrived at considerable emi- 
nence, and both attained to an honoured 
old age. There is a portrait of Mr. 
Lemon, senior, etched by Daniell, after a 
sketch by Lawrence. 

The gentleman now deceased was born 
in London, and received the chief part of 
his education at the grammar school of 
Norwich, under the Rev. George Wm. 
Lemon, compiler of the * Etymological 
Dictionary. He was first employed in 
the business of his profession at the 
Tower, by his father, and their names are 
united in the title-pages of the Calen- 
dars of the Charter Rolls and Inquisi- 
tions ad Quod Damnum, andof the Inqui- 
sitions post Mortem, published by the 
Record Commission. Some time, how- 
ever, before those volumes were print- 
ed, and after he had been engaged at 
the Tower for about eighteen months, 
he was, on the 24th June, 1795, trans- 
ferred as an extra clerk to the State Paper 
Office. About the same time, and before 
he was eighteen, he married. 

His principal in the office was the late 
John Bruce, Esq. who was appointed 
Keeper of State Papers in 1792, and re- 
tained the situation until his death, in 
1826, when he was succeeded by the Rt. 
Hon. Henry Hobhouse, the present 
Keeper. Mr. Lemon’s talents and apti- 
tude for business were soon conspicuous, 
and he became a valuable auxiliary of 
Mr. Bruce. Soearly as 1798 he rendered 
considerable service in the compilation of 
the valuable historical Appendix to the 
Report on Internal Defence, chiefly re- 
lating to the preparations made against the 
threatened invasion of 1588. 

On the establishment of the State 
Paper Office being re-modelled, in 1800, 
he was retained there; and in Feb. 1801, 
was promoted to the office of Second 
Clerk, which in fact is the first clerk, 
under the Deputy Keeper. 

He was also materially assistant to Mr. 
Bruce at the East India House, where 
the latter held the office of Historio- 
grapher, in collating and arranging the ma- 
terials of the Annals of the Company, pub- 
lished in 1810. Some time after he re- 
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ceived a very flattering invitation from 
the late Duke of Northumberland to un- 
dertake the arrangement and custody of 
his family records; but this offer was 
broken off in consequence of the f tal 
illness of His Grace. Shortly after, on the 
retirement of Mr. Bruce from the service 
of the East India Company, Mr. Lemon 
had the offer of his appointment, on con- 
dition that he confined himself exclusively 
to the business of the Company, with 
a salary of 2501, rising progressively 
to 4001. per annum. This was a very 
tempting offer, as in the State Paper 
Office he had only a salary of 200/.; and, 
after a negociation had been carried on 
for some time, on the 19th April 1817, he 
sent in a resignation of his situation, 
having then served twenty-two years in 
the office. Mr. Bruce, to whom the 
services of Mr. Lemon were essential, im- 
plored Lord Sidmouth not to accept this 
resignation; and the result was, that on 
the 7th June 1817, an additional allowance 
of 200/. a year was made to Mr. Lemon, 
and a promise that he should succeed to 
the office of Deputy Keeper on the retire- 
ment or death of Mr. Browne, who then 
held that appointment. Within six months 
after, that gentleman died; -and on the 
23d Jan. 1818, Mr. Lemon was appointed 
Deputy Keeper. 

Having now the control in his own 
hands, he for several years sedulously 
and perseveringly employed himself in 
perfecting the arrangement of large masses 
of papers. ‘The Royal Letters, the Irish 
Correspondence, the Scotish Correspon- 
dence, the Royalist Composition Papers, 
and, above all, the Papers relating te the 
Gunpowder Plot, and other very valuable 
series, consisting of many hundred vo- 
lumes, are convincing proofs of his la- 
bours. The papers were deposited in 
two separate buildings, the office for- 
merly in Scotland Yard and lately in 
Great George Street, and a long gallery 
over the Treasury passage. In this gal- 
lery, a vast quantity of papers, of the 
highest value, was in the utmost confu- 
sion, and buried under accumulated dust 
and cobwebs. To cleanse this Augean 
stable, Mr. Lemon set earnestly to work, 
at the latter end of the year 1823; and it 
was in this receptacle that the manu- 
script was discovered of Milton’s long- 
lost work “ De Doctrina Christiana,” 
which, having been presented to King 
George the Fourth, was entrusted to the 
Rev. C. Sumner, now Bishop of Win- 
chester, for publication. Mr. Lemon re- 
ceived a copy, by command of his Majes- 
ty, in testimony of the royal approbation. 

The attention of Sir Robert (then Mr. 
Secretary) Peel was attracted by this cir- 
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cumstance to the too-long neglected value 
of the State Papers, and he was induced to 
recommend to his Majesty the formation 
of a Commission for printing and publish- 
ing such portions of them as would throw 
light on the history of the country. Ac- 
cordingly, a Commission was issued on 
the 10th June 1825, and renewed on 
the 14th Sept. 1830, and Mr. Lemon was 
appointed Secretary to the Commission- 
ers. The documents in the State Paper 
Office, belonging to the reign of Henry 
VIIL., never having been perfectly ar- 
ranged, that laborious work was under- 
taken by Mr. Lemon, and when perfected 
it was determined to publish them in seven 
classes or divisions; two of which were 
edited by the Right Hon. Henry Hob- 
house in 1831, in a large quarto volume, 
and a third in two other volumes, last 
year; and we understand that the mate- 
rials of two more such volumes are very 
nearly prepared for the press. 

In the duties of his office Mr. Lemon 
ever evinced the greatest zeal and enthu- 
siasm, and his acquaintance with the prin- 
cipal events of English history was very 
extensive. Nearly every recently pub- 
lished historical work bears a testimony to 
his exertions; and his name is mentioned 
with a well-deserved compliment by Sir 
Walter Scott, in a postscript appended in 
Nov. 1829, to the cabinet edition of Rob 
Roy, noticing some documentsin the State 
Paper Office relating to that extraordi- 
nary person. It may be added that 
Mr. Lemon was induced by this circum. 
stance to pursue tbe illustration of bis 
own copy of Scott’s novels with copies of 
historical documents. 

It must have been a source of the 
highest satisfaction to Mr. Lemon, after 
having sedulously attended on the State 
Papers in their inadequate and ruined 
receptacles in Scotland Yard and Great 
George Street, to see them at length 
safely deposited in the commodious and 
secure house lately built for them in St. 
James’s Park, and in which he had 
private apartments assigned to him. 

Mr. Lemon was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in May 1824; he 
was almost an invariable attendant at its 
meetings, and he was the Treasurer of a 
private club formed exclusively of its 
members, of the meetings of which, by 
his historical anecdotes and conversational 
talents, he formed the life and soul. We 
believe his only communication to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries was in 1824, of the 
warrant of indemnity to Lord Treasurer 
Middlesex, for the jewels sent to Charles 
Prince of Wales in Spain, (printed in the 
Archeologia, vol. xxi. pp. 148—157.) He 
would doubtless have been a much more 
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extensive contributor, from the large store 
of highly curious and interesting docu- 
ments under his care, but that he was not 
at liberty to make public any of the State 
Papers without the special leave of the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Lemon was a much respected mem- 
ber of the brotherhood of Freemasons, and 
had passed through all the offices, and at- 
tained all the honours of his lodge. In 
his younger days he excelled in athletic 
exercises; was fond of rowing, and an 
excellent skaiter. In private life he was 
one of the most amiable and benevolent, 
and in society one of the most agreeable 
and intelligent of men. 

Within the last eighteen months Mr. 
Lemon’s health had _ been seriously inter. 
rupted by violent bilious attacks, which, 
in spite of his active habits, frequently 
confined him to hisroom. About twenty 
days before his death he slipped down 
some stairs, and violently sprained his 
knee. ‘The sprain was reduced; but the 
confinement brought ona recurrence of 
his former disorder, accompanied with in- 
termittent fever; no danger, however, was 
apprehended until, on the morning of the 
27th July, a sudden change came over 
him, and in about five and twenty minutes 
he ceased to breathe. On a post-mortem 
examination, his liver was found seriously 
diseased, and his heart extensively ossi- 
fied. His body was interred, with that 
of his late wife, in Kennington church- 
yard. 

He became a widower Aug. 20, 1826; 
and has left one son, who has a numerous 
family; and a widowed daughter, who 
has one son. He is succeeded in his 
office of Deputy Keeper of State Papers 
by Mr. Charles Lechmere, late a clerk 
in the office. 


Masor-Gen. B. Younc. 

May 19. At Bath, aged 75, Major- 
General Brooke Young, R.A 

This officer went to Canada in 1776, 
and joined General Burgoyne’s army; he 
served that campaign as a volunteer with 
the artillery, and was wounded and taken 
prisoner at Saratoga. In 1779 he was ex- 
changed, and returned to England In 
1780 he was appointed 2d Lieut. of Artil- 
lery, and went to the West Indies to join 
his company at St. Lucie. He was at the 
taking of St. Eustatius the same year, 
and obtained his Lieutenancy in 1783. In 
1784 he returned to England, and in 1787 
embarked for Gibraltar. In 1790 he was 
ordered to the West Indies, and was at 
the taking of Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
and St. Lucie in 1794. He had the ho. 
nour of commanding the brigade of guns 
attached to his Royal Highness the Duke 
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of Kent, and at the storming of the Fleur 
d’ Epée took with his own sword an ensign, 
which he presented to his Royal High- 
ness. He obtained his Captain-Lieute- 
nancy the same year, and returned to 
England in 1795. 

He remained at Woolwich until 1798, 
when he obtained his company at Ply- 
mouth Dock. In 1802 he embarked for 
Gibraltar, in 1803 proceeded to Malta; 
in 1804 he obtained his Majority ; he re- 
turned to England in 1805, and was imme- 
diately appointed to the command of the 
artille under orders for Bremen, 
where he went and joined General Don. 
The same year he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel, and returned with 
the expedition under Lord Cathcart, 
to England in 1806. He was then ap- 
pointed to the Sussex district, and in 1807 
removed to Cork; where he remained in 
the command of the Artillery in the 
South- West district of Ireland until 1814; 
he then received orders to take the com- 
mand of the Artillery in Ceylon, where 
he arrived on the 20th Jan. 1815. He 
was made Colonel in the army 1813, in 
the Royal Artillery in 1814, and a Major- 
General in 1819. 


Crercy DecgAsED. 

Aged 80, the Rev. J. Godwin, of Wol- 
verhampton. 

At Southwell, aged 83, the Rev. God- 
Srey Heathcote. 

The Rev. J. D. Latouche, Curate of 
St. Anne’s, Dublin. 

The Rev. Edward Wilson, thirty-four 
years Perpetual Curate of Chapel Aller- 
ton, in the patronage of the Vicar of 
Leeds. 

Aged 73, the Rev. R. Wynne, Rector 
of Belturbet, co. Cavan. 

April 19. At Torpoint, Devonshire 
the Rev. John Nolan, for the last fourteen 
years Minister of the Episcopal Chapel 
at that place. 

June 1. In Ballina, (where he had re- 
sided fifty years,) aged 87, the Rev. James 
Nelligan 

At Bushey, Herts, aged 67, the Rev. 
Joseph Rosdew, Rector of that parish. 
He was formerly Fellow of Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated M.A. 
1793, B.D. 1804, and by which society 
he was presented to Bushey in 1827. 

June 2. At Whittingham, Northum- 
berland, aged 87, the Rev. Edmund Law, 
B.A. Vicar of that place, in the patronage 
of the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle. He 
was formerly Rector of Musgrave in 
Westmoreland, for 32 years Curate to 
Archdeacon Paley, and a Magistrate for 
Cumberland. 

June 5. At Torquay, aged 32, the 

Gent. Mag. Vou. IV. 
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Rev. M. G. Butcher, B.A. Minister 
of Trinity Church, Newington Butts, 
son of R. Butcher, esq. of the Grange, 
Bungay, Suffolk. 

June 11. Aged 30, of rapid consump- 
tion, the Rev. George Gray Stuart, Vicar 
of Milbourn St. Andrew with Dewlish, 
Dorset, and Domestic Chaplain to Lord 
Gray; nephew to the Earl of Moray, 
K.T. He was the seventh and youngest 
son of the late Hon. ‘Archibald Stuart, 
of Balmerino and Cupar Angus, N.B. 
and of Blandford, co. Dorset, by Corne- 
lia, youngest daughter of E. M. Piley- 
dell, esq. He was lately Curate of Heck. 
monwike, in Yorkshire. 

June 12. At Cleasby, Yorkshire, aged 
76, the Rev. Richard Waistell, for up- 
wards of thirty years Curate of that 
parish. 

June 29. At Martock, Somersetshire, 
at an advanced age, the Rev. Henry Ben- 
neit, B.A., Vicar of that parish, to which 
he was presented in 1'798 by the Treasurer 
of the Cathedral church of Wells. 

June 24. At Crowle, co. Worcester, 
aged 59, the Rev. Richard Harrison, Vi- 
car of that parish, to which he was insti- 
tuted in 1803 on his own presentation. 

July 2. At Elford, Staffordshire, in 
his 70th year, the Rev. John Sneyd, Ree- 
tor of that parish and Bramshall. He 
was the fifth son of the late Ralph Sneyd, 
esq. of Keel Hall, by Barbara, sister to 
William first Lord Bagot. He was of 
Christ Church, Oxford, M A. 1788, and 
was presented to Bramshall in 1788 by 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, and to El- 
ford in 1792 by Mr. Greville. 

July 3. At Whiteparish, Wiltshire, 
in his 80th year, the Rev. John Wane, 
Vicar of that parish, and Rector of Sher. 
field English, Hants, to both of which 
churches he was presented in 1804 by 
R. Bristow, esq. Among other legacies 
he has left to the Salisbury Infirmary, 
501.; to Winton Hospital, 50/.; 10/. to 
the parish of Whiteparish; and 10/. to 
the parish of Sherfield English, to be 
distributed in bread amongst the poor 
on the day of his burial. 

July 6. At Reigate, the Rev. Tho- 
mus Harvey, Rector of Cowden, Kent, 
to which he was instituted in 1804 on his 
own petition. 

July 9. At Tarporley, Cheshire, aged 
85, the Rev. Thomas Okell, for 54 years 
Curate and Master of the endowed 
school at Tarporley. 

July 14. At Hull, aged 88, the Rev. 
Edward Hankin, M.A. and M.D. for- 
merly Rector of West Chiltington, Sussex, 
(in the patronage of the Earl of Aberga- 
venny) which he resigned in 1820, 

July 21. At Bourton on the Water, 

2U 
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co. Glouc. the Rev. John Courtenay Cam- 
bell, Curate of Halling, and Domestic 
Chaplain to the Duke of Argyll. He 
es of University College, Oxford, M.A. 
Aged 65, the Rev. John Smith, M.A. 
Vicar of Bicester, Oxfordshire, and Head 
Master of Dilhorne Grammar-school, 
Staffordshire. He was presented to Bi- 
cester in 1800 by Sir G. P. Turner, Bart. 

July 23. Aged 31, the Rev. Thomas 
Charles Chevalier, B.A. of Pembroke 
college, Cambridge, Curate of Knoddis- 
hall, near Aldborough, Suffolk. 

July 24. At his son’s house in Stour- 
bridge, aged 73, the Rev. Richard Hughes, 
Rector of Shelsley Walsh, Worcestershire, 
to which he was presented in 1816 by 
Lord Foley. 

July 25. At Hingham, Norfolk, aged 
67, the Rev. Newman John Stubbin, Per- 
petual Curate of Heigham, near Hadleigh, 
Suffolk. He was of Trinity coll. Oxf. 
M.A. 1792, and was recently collated to 
Heigham, by the Bishop of Norwich. 

July 26. Aged 94, the Rev. John 
Owsley, Perpetual Curate of Blaston, 
Leicestershire, for the very extraordinary 
period of sixty-seven years, having been 
presented by John Owsley, esq. in 1768. 

July 28. By being thrown from a 
jaunting car, the Rev. Arthur Herbert, of 
Carnane, Rector of Castle Island, co. 
Kerry, in which valuable rectory he suc- 
ceeded the late Lord Brandon. 

July 30. At Runton, Norfolk, aged 
76, the Rev. Paul Johnson, late Rector of 
Beeston Regis and Ingworth, in that 
county. He was of Caius college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1780, was presented to the 
latter church in 1788, and to the former 
in 1800 by the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 

July 31. At Chiandola, near Nice, 
the Rev. Walter St. John Mildmay, Rec- 
tor of Dogmersfield, Hants, brother to 
Sir Henry Carew St. John Mildmay, 
Bart. + Ravn of Radnor, Viscountess 
Bolingbroke, &c. He was the ninth son 
of Sir Henry Paulet St. John Mildmay, 
the third Baronet, of Farley, Hants, by 


Jane, eldest dau. and coh. of Carew’ 


Mildmay, esq.; was presented by his 
mother in 1824 to the rectories of Mottes- 
tonand Shorewell, Hants; and to Dog- 
mersfield in 1829 by the same patron. 

Aug. 4. At Elland, Yorkshire, the 
Rev. G. Ashworth, formerly Assistant 
Curate to the late Rev, Robert Webster, 
of Ripponden, 

At Oldberrow, Worcestershire, aged 74, 
the Rev. Samuel Peshall, formerly Rector 
of that parish, He was of Pembroke 
coll. Oxf. M.A, 1787; was presented to 
that living in 1799; and resigned it to his 
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son the Rev. S. D. Peshall, in 1820. 
His youngest son died in Nov. 1829. 

At the Deanery, Winchester, of a de- 
cline, the Rev. William Blackstone Ren- 
nell, Fellow of King’s college, Cambridge, 
son of the Dean of Winchester. He 
graduated B.A. 1820, M.A. 1823. 

Aug. 5. At Canterbury, aged 84, the 
Rev. Theophilus Jones, B.A. Rector of 
St. Mary’s, in Romney Marsh. He was 
a member of Pembroke college, Oxford ; 
and was collated to his living in 1802 by 
Archbishop Moore. 

Aug.6. Atanadvanced age, the Rev. 
Mr. Wilson, Curate of Kirkby Malham- 
dale, Yorkshire. 

Aug.7. At Oswaldkirk, Yorkshire, 
aged 71, the Rev. Thomas Comber, Rector 
of that parish. He was of Jesus college, 
Camb. B.A. 1787; and was formerly 
Vicar of Creech St. Michael, Somerset, 
which he exchanged in 1813 for Oswald- 
kirk, which was in his own presentation. 

Aug. 17. Aged 76, the Rev. John 
Armstrong, B.D. for forty years Minister 
of St. John’s Chapel, Hampstead-road. 
He was of Trin. coil. Camb. B.A. 1797. 

At Penzance, the Rev. William Nunn, 
youngest son of the late William Nunn, 
esq. of Upper Tooting. He was of St. 
John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1814, M.A. 
1817. 

ug. 21. At Rochester, aged 76, the 
Rev. Richard Jordan, Vicar of Mount- 
field, Sussex, and of Hoo St. Werburgh, 
in Kent, and senior Minor Canon of 
Rochester cathedral. He obtained the 
first preferment in 1791, the Minor Ca- 
nonry in 1801, and was presented to Hoo 
in 1802 by the Dean and Chapter. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

June 6. Aged 31, Mr. Edward Fell, 
of High Holborn, eldest son of Mr. Ed- 
ward Fell, herald painter, who died Dec. 
18, 1834, whose father was a natural son 
of the Dundas family. He was exceed- 
ingly well versed in heraldic matters, and 
a zealous lover of all those interesting 

ursuits connected with the study; and 
in theatricals. He was occasionally a 
correspondent to the Gent. Mag. (under 
the signature of E.F.J.) the Mirror, and 
Allen’s History of London. He wasa 
dutiful son, and a warm friend, and in his 
death his family have experienced the loss 
of a second parent. : 

July 1, In Wyndham-place, William 


Charsley, esq. 

July 2. At Lambeth, aged 71, Anne, 
wife of Edward L. Leach, esq. and third 
daughter of the late Rev. Arnold Carter, 
M.A. Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Rochester. 
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July 8. In Great Stanhope-street, the 
Rt. Hon. Anne dowager Lady Ashbur- 
ton. She was a dau. of William Cun- 
ningham, of Lainshaw, esq. by Margaret 
Nicholson, dau. of the Hon. George 
Cranstoun ; was married Sept. 17, 1805, 
to Richard-Barré 2d and last Lord Ash- 
burton of the family of Dunning, and left 
his widow, without issue, in 1823. Her 
Ladyship’s remains were interred in the 
cemetery at Kensall-green. Lord Crans- 
toun succeeds to her property, and to the 
estates of the late Lord Ashburton. 

July 9. T.N. Halifax, esq. solicitor, 
only son of the Rev. R. Halifax, Vicar 
of Standish, Glouc. 

July. 13. In Upper Berkeley-st. the 
Baroness de Montesquieu, a lady as ve- 
nerable for her charities as for her years. 

July 18. At the house of his old 
friend Joshua Walker, esq. in Grove-end 
-road, Lewis Allsopp Lowdham, esq. 
solicitor to his Majesty’s Duchy of Corn- 
wall, and Secretary of Lunatics to the 
Lords Commissioners for the custody of 
the Great Seal. 

July 21. At the residence of John 
Routh, esq. Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s 
Park, aged 77, Richard Bowsher, esq. 
many years an eminent solicitor in Bath. 

In West-square, aged 65, Charles 
Ward, esq. Accountant of By and Cross 
road Letters, in which office he had served 
nearly 50 years. 

July 23. At Brewer-street, aged 23, 
D.D. Davies, esq. of Werndrevy, Caer- 
marthenshire. 

July 24. In the Hackney-road, aged 
68, Mr. Benjamin Marshall, the cele- 
brated artist: he resided some years in 
Newmarket. 

July 25. Anna-Guilhermina, wife of 
Sir Peter Pole, Bart. She was the eldest 
dau. of Richard Buller, esq. was married 
Dec. 24, 1798, and has left a numerous 
family, of whom the youngest is the 
Countess of Winterton. 

July 26. At Abingdon-st. Ann- Maria, 
widow of John Kempson, esq. of Black- 
heath. 

July 27. At Thavies Inn, aged 86, 
Catharine, widow of R. Bruce, esq. 

In Joiner-st. Westminster-road, Signor 
Paulo. His wife and family are totally 
unprovided for. 

July 28. Aged 26, the Hon. Frances, 
wife of the Rev. Chas. Leslie, son of the 
Lord Bishop of Elphin, the fourth and 
youngest surviving daughter of Viscount 
Lorton. She was married April 8, 1834. 

July 29. At Brompton, aged 40, T. 
Ives, esq. formerly of Chobham. 

July 31. Anne, youngest dau. of the 
late Richard Little, esq. of Grosvenor- 
place. 
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Lately. Aged 39, Walter Blackburn, 
esq. of Leamington. 

At Shepherd’s Bush, Mr. Samuel 
Bagster, jun. printer, eldest son of Mr. 
Bagster, of Paternoster-row, bookseller. 
He lately published a Treatise on Bees, 
reviewed in our March number, p. 290 

Aug. 2. At the house of her son-in- 
law, C. F. Barnwell, esq. Woburn-place, 
aged 90, Susannah, relict of the Rev. J. 
Lowry, formerly Rector of Clogherny, 
co. Tyrone, Ireland. 

Aug.3. By the upsetting of a boat at 
Blackfriars-bridge, George F. third son 
of William Langmore, M.D. of Finsbury 
Square, 

Aged 55, Henry Hugh Holbech, esq. 
of Alveston, co. Hos 

Aug. 4, Aged 87, Mrs. Mary Riving- 
ton, of Guildford-street, last surviving 
daughter of John Rivington, esq. and 
sister of the late Francis and Charles 
ti esqrs. of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 

At Manor-house, Deptford, Capt. Hill- 
man, of the Hon, East India Company's 
service. 

dug. 5. At Courland, Wandsworth- 
road, aged 85, Jonathan Sparrow, esq. 

Aug. 6. At the house of her brother, 
in Devonshire place, Caroline, wife of 
John Kenyon, esq. 

Aug. 8. At Pimlico, the wife of John 
Ide Cozens, esq. 

Aged 74, John Danvers, esq. of Bur- 
ton-street. 

At an advanced age, Mrs. Montagu 
Cribb, daughter of Lady Jane Courtenay, 
and relict of Major Cribb, of the 79th 
Foot, who died in the West Indies, in 
early manhood. 

William Cattley, esq. late of Barnet. 

Aug. 9. Suddenly, in Hyde Park, 
William King, esq. of Lower Eaton-st. 

Aug.10. At Brompton-park, aged 50, 
George Hammersley, esq. 

Jane, second dau. of the late Sir John 
Perring, Bart. 

dug. ll. Aged 73, T. Bignold, esq. 
late of Norwich, and Philippines, Kent. 

At Gower-st. North, aged 82, John 
Boys, esq. late of Maidstone. 

Aged 46, Elizabeth-Sarah, wife of F. 
C. Colmore, esq. 

In Bridge-st. Westminster, John M* 
Cance, esq. M.P. for Belfast. 

dug. 13. Aged 46, Capt. Charles 
Knatchbull, on half-pay of the 20th Light 
Dragoons; half-brother to the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Edw. Knatchbull, Bart. He was the 
fourth son of Sir Edward the eighth Ba- 
ronet, and the second by his 2d wife, 
Frances 2d dau. of Governor Graham. 

At the Bank of England, having just 
completed his 75th year, Thomas Rippon, 
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esq. chief cashier, after devoting his unre- 
mitted exertions to that Establishment, 
during upwards of half a century. 

At Chelsea, Capt. T. M. Carter, late 
of 101st regiment. 

Aged 72, Charlotte, wife of Mr. Big- 
gar, Aldersgate-st. and sister of the late 
Adm. B. Douglas. 

Aug. 15. At 78, Joseph Staines, esq. 
of Charlotte- st. Fitzroy-sq. 

Aug. 16. Aged 17, Anne, eldest dau. 
of Wadham Wyndham, esq. of Dorset- 
place, and Beech Lodge, Marlow. 

Aug. 18. In Seymour-st. Portman-sq. 
aged 28, Mary Armstrong, the wife of 
Octavius Hanbury, esq. 

At cumhenaeh, at the residence of 
her son in-law, R. H. Pigeon, esq. aged 
75, Ellen, relict of William Toulmin, 
esq. of Croydon. 


Breps.—July 25. Suddenly, at Bed- 
ford, aged 42, Thomas Wells, esq. only 
son of the late S. Wells, esq. banker, of 
Biggleswade. 

Berxs.—Aug. 12. At Marcham Park, 
aged 43, Frances-Emily, wife of Thomas 
Duffield, esq. M.P. for Abingdon. 

Bucxs.—At Wycomb, Mrs. Ann Hil- 
lersden Faulder, widow of the Rev. J. 
Faulder, of West Wycomb, Kent, second 
dau. of the late D. F. Hillersden, esq. of 
Elstow, Beds. 

Aug. 4. At Denham, aged 61, Frances 
Fountain, wife of R. Whitfield, esq. late 
of St. Thomas’s, Southwark. 

CamMBRIDGE.—July 15. At Wisbech, 
in her 58th year, Harriet, relict of Wil- 
liam Watson, esq. 

At Cambridge, when attending her mo- 
ther Mrs. Torriano, Maria Margaret, wife 
of John Stow, esq. of Greenwich. 

July 23. At Cambridge, aged 73, So- 
phia, widow of the Rev. Thos. Kerrich, 
F.S.A. principal librarian to the Univer- 
sity. She was the fourth dau. of Richard 
Hayles, esq. surgeon, in Cambridge, and 
was left a widow May 10, 1292. 

CorNWALL.—June 30. At Falmouth, 
Captain Andrew King, C. B. Superin- 
tendent of Packets at that port. He was 
a son of the late William King, of South- 
ampton, esq. and brother to Capt. Ed- 
ward Durnford King, R.N. Having en- 
tered the naval service at an early age, he 
served as Midshipman on board the Bel- 
lerophon, bearing the flag of Rear-Admi- 
ral Pasley, in the glorious battle of the 
lst of June, 1794. Being made Lieute- 
nant in the Andromeda frigate, and after- 
wards first of La Desirée, he was wounded 
in that ship during the attack on Copen- 
hagen by Lord Nelson in 1801 He was 


fourth Lieutenant of the Victory, in the 
memorable battle of Trafalgar, 21st Oct. 
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1805, and made Commander on the 22d 
Jan. 1806. During the capture of Co- 
penhagen, in 1807, he commanded the 
Hebe, hired armed ship, and brought 
home the Waldemar, 80; he was made 
Post for this service in Oct. of that year. 
He was next appointed Acting in the 
Venerable 74, and assisted at the reduc- 
tion of Flushing, in August 1809. He 
passed thence to the Hannibal, 74, and 
Royal George, 100, flag-ships; and sub- 
sequently obtained command of the Rain- 
bow, 26, and Iphigenia, frigate, in the 
Mediterranean. In the latter ship he 
assisted at capture of Genoa, in 1814, 
and sailed shortly afterwards with a fleet 
of transports under his convoy from Gib- 
raltar to Bermuda. In October 1815 he 
proceeded to India, from whence he 
brought home the Cornwallis, 74. He 
was next appointed, December 28, 1821, 
to the Active, 46, which ship he com- 
manded until Sept. 1824. His last ap- 
pointment was that of Superintendent of 
Packets at Falmouth, which took place in 
May 1834. 

Devon.—July 16. At Exmouth, Mrs. 
Spier, widow of John Erasmus Spier, esq. 
and sister to Thomas Thornewell, esq. 
of Dove Cliff House, Staffordshire. 

July 23. At Budleigh Salterton, Har- 
riott, wife of James N. Garner, esq. of 
Barbadoes, dau. of the late Edward Wil- 
mot, esq. of Clifton. 

July 26. At Stonehouse, Capt. William 
Morgan, R.N. He entered the Navy in 
1795, obtained his first commission in 
1803, and was made Commander in 1828, 
previously to which he had commanded 
the Dextrous gun-brig, and Nimble and 
Lapwing revenue cruizers. He was ap- 
pointed an inspecting officer of the Coast 
Guard in July 1830, but in Oct. 1832 
joined the Malabar 74, from which he 
was invalided in June 1833. 

July 30. In her 80th year, Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas Granger, esq. of Exeter. 

At Heavitree, Amelia, widow of Capt. 
R. J. Neve, R.N. 

Aug. 6. At Ilfracombe, aged 80, Ca- 
therine, widow of the Rev. J Roget, and 
sister to the late Sir Samuel Romilly. 

Aug 20. Aged 78, Capt. Rich. Weeks, 
of Woodhayne, near Honiton, and late of 
Bath. 

Dorsret.—July 20. At Sherborne, 
aged 80, Louisa Morris, dau. of the late 
Rev. Geo. Shuttleworth, Rector of Wey- 
mouth, widow of Thos. Morris, esq. and 
formerly of Rev. H. F. Yeatman, B.D. 
Prebendary of Wells, and Vicar of East 
Brent. 

At Blandford, Mary, widow of the Rev. 
John Baskett, Rector of Dunsby, Linc. 

July 21. At Blandford, aged 70, James 
Dale, esq. of Glanville’s Wootton. 
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At Shaftesbury, aged 40, Louisa, eldest 
surviving dau. of Chas. Lush, of Charles- 
square, London, one of His Majesty’s 
Deputy Lieuts. for the Tower Hamlets. 

July 27. At Leweston, in her 15th year, 
Jane, only dau. of the Rev. J. Ward, 
Rector of Compton Greenfield, Glouc. 

GLoucesTEeRsSHIRE. — July 3. At 
Berkeley, aged 59, Lieut. Adam Robert- 
son, R.N. 

July 6. At Cheltenham, aged 64, Wil- 
liam Edwards, esq. of Chester, and for- 
merly for many years a respectable medi- 
cal practitioner at Fairford. 

July 20. At Wootton-under-Edge, aged 
70, Henry Winchcombe Dyer, esq. for 
many years a deputy-lieutenant and act- 
ing magistrate for the county. 

Henry Quintyne Winwood, esq. of 
Henbury Hill, near Bristol. 

July 24. At Road Hill, near Bristol, 
aged 71, T. W. Ledyard, esq. 

Aug. 7. At Fishponds, near Bristol, 
aged 81, Anne, widow of the Rev. Na- 
thaniel Trotman. 

Aug. 12. Anne, relict of Thomas Hill, 
esq. of Hambrook House. 

Hants.—July 6. Aged 84, Thomas 
Townsend, esq of Winchester. 

July 22. At Lymington, J. Fraser, 
esq. of the Madras Civil Service, son of 
W. Fraser, esq. Culbokie, Inverness-shire. 

July 25. At Portsmouth, aged 47, Fran- 
ces Emily, only dau. of the late Sir F. 
Milman, Bart. 

Aug. 12. At Southampton, aged 29, 
Eliab Harvey Breton, esq. of Harewood, 
Surrey. 

HEREFORD.—July 21. Aged 23, Rich- 
ard, second son of the Rev. J. Hopton, 
of Canon Frome Court. 

Aug. 5. At Upton Bishop, aged 62, 
the Hon. Anna Maria Yorke, half-sister 
to Earl Somers. She was the 4th daugh- 
ter of Charles first Lord Somers, and 
the eldest child of his second wife, Anne, 
dau. of Reginald Pole, esq. She was 
married in 1797 to the Rev. Philip Yorke, 
4th son of the late Bishop of Ely, and 
cousin to the Earl of Hardwicke; and 
was left a widow in 1817, with three sons 
and six daughters. She was killed by 
being thrown from a car, the horse hav- 
ing been frightened by a beggar: 

Herts.—July 27. At Cheshunt, aged 
85, J. Westly, esq. late of St. Petersburgh. 

Aug. 17. Aged 43, G. Pearson, esq. of 
East Barnet. 

Hunts.—July 17. At Ramsey, Hunts, 
(where he was on a visit to his brother- 
in-law, the Rev. M. H. Crofts,) T. Ave- 
ling, aged 34, eldest son of the late Mr. 
T. Aveling, of Whittlesea, in the Isle of 

Ely, gent. grandson of T. Aveling, esq. 
High Sheriff in 1801. 
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Kent.—July 28. At Chatham Dock- 
yard, Lady Gordon, wife of Capt. Super-~ 
intendent Sir J. A. Gordon, K.C.B. 

July 31, At Lower Walmer, aged 61, 
Catherine, widow of Duncan Mackintosh, 
esq. Colonel 60th regiment. 

Aug. 1. At Canterbury, in his 73d 
year, Lieut.-Col. R. Gordon, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service, for 22 
years Adjutant-general on the Bombay 
Establishment. 

Aug. 4. At Ramsgate, aged 18, Eliza 
Jane, only dau. of the Rev. George Rob- 
son, of Erbistock, co. Flint; and grand- 
daughter of the late James Robson, esq. 
of New Bond-street, and of Sir Natha- 
niel Conant. 

Aug. 9. At Charlton, aged 27, Lieut. 
C. D. Graham, of the 5th Dutch Dra- 
goons, second son of the late Col. D. 
Graham, Deputy Governor of St. Maw’s. 

LancasterR.—July 27. Eleanor Ather- 
ton, fifth dau. and twelfth child of Mr. 
W. J. Roberts, of Liverpool. 

LetcesteRsH.—July. 28. At Leices- 
ter, aged 70, Samuel Alston, esq. a highly 
respected solicitor. 

Aug. 4. At Syston, aged 77, Ann, 
widow of Rev. H. Woodcock, Vicar of 
Barkby. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.—Aug. 5. At Louth, 
Edward L’Oste, esq. M.D. one of the 
magistrates for that town. 

Mippiesex. — Aug. 14. Drowned, 
whilst bathing in the reservoir at Kings- 
bury, Charles Radclyffe, aged 31 years ; 
Alexander Henry, aged 19 years; William 
George, aged 17 years; and Edward, aged 
15 years; the four sons of Alexander 
Radclyffe Sidebottom, esq. of Sloane- 
street and Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law. 
The eldest lost his life in attempting to 
rescue his brothers, who, clinging to him, 
kept him below the water. 

Monmovutu.—Aug. 6. At Monmouth, 
aged 59, Thomas Dyke, esq. upwards of 
forty years eminently engaged in the 
commerce of that town ; formerly Mayor. 

NorFotk.—July 29. At Norwich, 
aged 88, the widow of the Rev..C. Lang- 
ford, Rector of Great Massingham. 

NortHAMPTON.—Aug. 3. At North- 
ampton, Maria Dorothea, wife of J. S. 
Jenkins, esq. eldest dau. of G. L. Hol- 
linsworth, esq. of Clapham-common. 

Oxon.—July 27. At Oxford, aged 11, 
Sophia Anne, only surviving child of the 
Rev. Dr. Bliss, Registrar of that Uni- 
versity. 

SomERSET.—June 23. At Wells, aged 
90, John Lovell, parish clerk for 62 years; 
during which period he had officiated at 
the marriage of 2,673 couples, at the bu- 
rial of 6,008, and the baptizing of 9,313 
individuals. 
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July 13. At Bath, aged 60, John Edgar, 
esq. 

ais 4. At Stoke-house, near Shep- 
ton Mallett, aged 41, Louisa Margaret, 
7th dau. of the late J. H. Chichester, esq. 

Aug. 13. In Bath, aged75, Hugh Percy 
Ridpath, esq. 

In Bath, aged 85, the widow of Major- 
Gen. Sydenham, Commandant of the Ma- 
dras Artillery. 

Aug. 22. At Bath, Charlotte, wife of 
George Law, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Montague-place, Russell-square. 

StaFrorp. —July 31. At Madeley 


Manor, in her 18th year, Eglantine, 2d - 


surviving dau. of the late Rev. Sir Philip 
Grey Egerton, Bart. of Oulton-park, 
Cheshire. 

Surro_K.—July 15. At Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, Annabella, wife of Lyons En- 
raght, esq. only surviving dau. of the late 
John Bidwell Edwards, esq. of Bradfield. 

July 24. Thomas Cobbold, esq. of Ips- 
wich. 

Surrey.—July 20. At Croydon, in 
her 70th year, Mary, widow of James 
Moore, esq. of Stamford-street. 

July 23. At Weybridge, Sarah Wood- 
year, the wife of F. B. Bedwell, esq. 

Aug. 1. At Ewell, aged 77, Joseph 
Wolfe, esq. 

4ug.6. Aged 53, T. Sherborn, esq. of 
Letherhead. 

dug. 10. At Anningsley, the eldest son 
of J. Searle, jun. of York-place, Port- 
man-square. 

Aug. 13. In consequence of being 
thrown from his chaise, H. F. Willats, 
esq. of Chertsey. 

dug. 19. At Walton, aged 95, Mrs. 
Frances Thackeray. 

Aug. 25. At the house of her mother- 
in-law the Dowager Countess of Guil- 
ford, Putney Hill, aged 36, Lady Geor- 
giana North, third and youngest dau. of 
George Augustus third Earl of Guildford, 
and one of the coheirs of the Barony of 
North, which now remains in abeyance 
only between her two surviving sisters, 
the Marchioness of Bute and Lady Susan 
North. 
Sussex.—Feb. 13. At Worthing, aged 
upwards of 80, Lt.-Gen.Sir Richard Jones, 
K.C.B. of the Bombay Establishment. 
He commanded as Major-Gen. a division 
of Lord Lake’s army, in Guzerat, in the 
year 1804; and received the thanks of 
his Lordship, and of the Governor in 
Council, in Jan. following. After nearly 
forty year’s service he returned to Eng- 
land in October 1809. He was nomi- 
nated K.C.B. Feb. 3, 1817. His death 
ensued from a cold, caught by being 
driven by a post boy into a pond, on his 
return from dining with the Earl of Surrey. 


July 6. At Bognor, in her 80th year, 
the widow of Charles Edward Wilson, 
esq. M.P. for Bewdley. 

Lately. At Mountfield, aged 83, Mr. 
T. Smith, banker. 

Aug. 2. At Burton Park, aged 86, 
John Biddulph, esq. He was the last of 
a family of whom a pedigree will be 
found in Cartwright’s Rape of Arundel, 
p- 282; being the eldest son of Charles 
Biddulph, esq. who died in 1784, by his 
first wife Elizabeth, dau. of Sir Henry 
Bedingfeld, of Oxborough, co. Norfolk, 
bart. 

Aug. 5. At Hastings, Anna Maria, 
wife of H. Shank, esq. of Gloucester- 
place, Portman-square. 

4ug.6. At Brighton, Louisa Anne, 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. Agnew, of 
the Madras Army. 

Aug. 8. At Brighton, aged 80, Mary, 
widow of J. Shutt, esq. of Walthamstow. 

Warwick. —July 25. At Brandon, 
Frances Annabella, wife of William Asshe- 
ton, esq. of Downham Hall, co. Lance. 
dau. of the late Hon. Wm. Cockayne, of 
Rushton Hall, Northamptonshire. 

Aug. 12. At Leamington, aged 60, Jo- 
seph Cradock, esq. 

Aug. 18. At Leamington, in her 21st 
year, Elizabeth Catherine, last surviving 
dau. of Capt. Mangin, R. N. 

Witts.—July 21. T. Timbrell, esq. 
solicitor, of Trowbridge. 

July 22. At Bishop’s Cannings, in his 
13th year, Reginald John, 5th son of the 
Rev. Archdeacon Macdonald. 

YorxksHIRE.—July 28. By the acci- 
dental discharge of his gun in passing a 
hedge, aged 16, Robert, only son of Ro- 
bert Ridsdale, esq. of Murton hall, near 
York. 

Aug. 4. Aged 70, Joseph Haigh, esq. 
of Whitwell Hall and Spring Wood. 

Aug. 6. John Woodall, esq. one of 
the senior members of the Corporation of 
Scarborough. He was the principal patron 
of music in his native place; and to his 
taste and exertions Scarborough is in- 
debted for most of its delightful walks. 

Wates.—June 2. At Llanilwith hall, 
co. Brecon, aged 77, Charles Lawrence, 
esq. 

Aug. 12. At Cardiff, aged 56, after a 
few days’ illness, Richard Vaughan, esq. 
formerly of Clifton, Bristol. 

ScoTLanp.—June 29. At Forres, He- 
len, only daughter of the late Alexander 
Dunbar, esq. of Boath, and sister of Sir 
7% Dunbar, of Boath, Bart. Captain 

Aug. 3. Maria, wife of Major-Gen. 
Sir Alex. Leith, K.C.B. of Freefield and 
Glenkendie, Aberdeenshire, dau. of -R, 
W. D. Thorp, M.D. of Leeds. 

















1835.] 


TRELAND.—July 23. At Galway, aged 
28, Dr. Evans, a native of that town. He 
was appointed, on a vacancy, to the Dis- 
pensary at Clifden (Ireland) in 1832; in 
1833, married Jane Isabella, daughter of 
Sir Horace St. Paul, Bart. of Ewart Park, 
Northumberland, and has left an infant 
son seven months old. 

July 28. At Dublin, Thomas Taylor, 
esq. chief clerk in the Secretary of State’s 
office, Dublin Castle. 

East Inpies.—Nov. 26. At Bancote, 
on his journey to Bombay, to embark for 
Europe for the recovery of his health, 
Capt. Benjamin Kingston, of the 17th 
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Lately. Aged 23, Frederic, second son 
of Colonel Turner, Assistant Adjutant- 
general, of Trafalgar Hill, Cork. 

West Inpies.—June 5. At Jamaica, 
Dorothy, wife of the Hon. Curtis Philip 
Berry. 

June 18. At Jamaica, George Neate, 
esq. late of Fenchurch-street. 

ABROAD.—April 27. At the Cape of 
Good Hope, W. T. Robertson, esq. of 
the Bengal Civil Service, and eldest son 
of Colin Robertson, esq. 

May 29. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Major Charles Franklin Hart, Deputy 





Quartermaster-general Bombay Army, and 
eldest son of Charles Hart, esq. Ken- 
sington. 


Bombay Native Inf. after 16 years service 
in the East Indies. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 22 to August 25, 1835. 








Christened. Buried. 2 and 5 183[ 50 and 60 143 
Males 1207 2304 Males 874 1641 & 5 and 10 84] 60 and 70 124 
Females 1097 Females 767 § 2 J 10 and 20 62|70 and 80 98 

= )20 and 30 83) 80 and 90 28 
Whereof have died still-born and under 9 f 30 and 40 129/90 and 100 9 
CWO years Od..........ccceersecesressseseecs. 545 40 and 50 151 | 100 2 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Aug. 14. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
2 @f es €@2@iae Lien Bin &ie @ 
42 6 | 27 9/|25 3|30 4/39 7 | 32 6 

















PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Aug. 24. 


Kent Bags.............4/. Os. to 5. Os. | Farnham (seconds) O2 Os. to OL Os. 
RIE,» crcescccsscces (01. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets ...... 4l. Os. to 61. 10s. 
a Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex ..... ccesceeee 31. 15s. to 4. 15s. 
Farnham (fine) ... ...6/. 10s. to 7. 10s. | Essex ..........+ cee Sl. 15s. to 5l. 5s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Aug. 23. 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 0s. to 5/. 0s,—Straw, 1. 14s. to 27. 0s. —Clover, 31. 15s. to 57. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, Aug. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





WN cnivete pas eespens ss 2s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. Lamb ................ ++2.48. Od. to 5s. Od. 
BEURCOR . <0. c0cece0es 2028 4d. to 4s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, Aug. 24. 

|. Serer 3s. 2d. to 4s. 8d. | ee 2,618 Calves 234 
Pork..........cccccereeed8- 6d. to 4s. Od. Sheep & Lambs 28,756 Pigs 399 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 24. 

Walls Ends, from 18s. Od. to 27s.0d. perton. Other sorts from 16s. 6d.to 19s. 3d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 51s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 40s. Od, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 58s. Mottled, 62s. Curd,  s. 

CANDLES, 6s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 8s. Od. 


Aug. 20, 1835. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 254, Ellesmere and Chester, 87.—— Grand Junction, 
2324.——Kennet and Avon, 20.—Leeds and Liverpool, 5274. Regent’s, 15. 
Rochdale, 140. London Dock Stock, 553.——St. Katharine’s, 71.—— West 
India, 95. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 197.——Grand Junction Water 
Works, 514.——West Middlesex, 77. Globe Insurance, 151. Guardian, 35. 























—Hope, 64.——Chartered Gas Light, 463. Imperial Gas, 444. Pheenix Gas, 
244.—— Independent Gas, 50.—General United, 374.—— Canada Land Com- 
pany, 35.<— Reversionary Interest, 130. 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 









































Fahrenheit’s Thi. 


Noon. 
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From July 26, to August 25, 1835, both inclusive. 


Night. 


Weather. 





— 


— Therm. 





Weather. 















2s 


3 
A 





SODNOM LS WW LL 





_— 









fair 

do. 

do. cloudy 
do. rain 














65 | 76 | 60 » 08 |do. 

67 | 75 | 57 ||29, 96 |do. cloudy 
65 | 70 | 54 |30, 00 |do. do. 

66 | 73 | 59 , 00 jdo. do. 

68 | 79 | 63 | , 00 |do. do. 

68 | 79 | 67 » 00 /do. do. 

67 | 72 | 55 |29, 96 cloudy, rain 
58 | 71 | 54 130, 21 |fair 

62 | 75 | 59 || , 30 /fine 

69 | 82 | 67 |, 26 |do. 
















62 


63 
59 | 





71 | 50 | 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


67 | 
60 | 


fair, cloudy 
cloudy 
do. fair 





‘cloudy 
20 |fair 








|| » 70 \cloudy 
|| , 76 (do. rain 
» 06 |fair, do. 
» O7 |do. cloudy 








- From July 28, to dugust 27, 1835, both inclusive. 


















































































































































oT az ; ‘ea ae Sey a ms ; 
tb a = us s is \5 e| oad a\is ou wn 
s!| 8 ie] 2\|% |23 5 2 ie |2.S = 
“|4/58\o%s eles cS |Peleticsie4) 3 |Ex. Bills, 
ei 4|2e| 23 male “Ek raise ssi s | 
=| 8 | oo oo it is oO yy 4 = 
5 «(9 A 
28.215 |90§ i90 —! 99 98 4} 164 810pm.| 29 26 pm. 
29903 4.90§893 —| 985983 7% 17 | —|10 8pm.| 26 28 pm. 
302145 90 $893 4/99 |97g 8;| 163, 255 | 8 6pm.| 26 24 pm. 
31 2143 905 489) 4) 98% 99 97% 84 163——|——/2554| 7pm. | 25 23 pm. 
190 490 4 | 999984 4] 163 255 | 7 5pm.) 23 17 pm. 
3215 24 204 Sen 204 984 164 ——| 5 7pm 18 20 pm. 
42153! | 994! —|—|—| 5 8pm.| 18 24 pm. 
5216. 905 14/903 i— 9931983 9} 164——| 8834/2553| 8 con. 23 oS ine. 
6.215 | ak MF coteot 991/984 é 164 — 6 9pm.| 23 25 pm. 
214. — 1! 164|——|___|s Spm. | 24 21 
binery 04 41904 90 — 295 4, 163 255'| 6 ‘pm.| 23 21 bm. 
10215 |90§ 41894 i— 99 |984 8 163 1013/2543) 6 Spm.| 21 23 pm. 
11215 [90 4803 ¢—| 99 lovg 841 164—| 874255 | 6 Spm.| 23 24 pm. 
12 —|904893 89; §, 985, 98998 7% 164-—— 8 6pm.| 24 21 pm. 
13215} 895904 894 § 985 98397§ 8 163) 6 5pm.| 23 20 pm. 
142134 al a ns os 84) a Spm. | 22 20 pm. 
2155 {893 90\—| 983 4! 164 —|—_1255 | 7 5pm.| 20 22 pm. 
172151904 3/90 893\—_| 99 |98i 4) 164 1003\—|_| 5 peg 22 20 bm. 
18215 |904 489% 99 |98i 4) 163 255 | 7pm. | 22 20 pm. 
19,2154|90489z'89g | 99 | 98jl98f 8 164 —-——2543| 7 4pm.| 19 20 pm. 
20 —|893904'89g | 983! 983/98. 4) 16, 2544) 4 6pm.| 18 20 pm. 
21/216 |90§ 4/894 90| 994, 994983 —g| 164 100g|——|254 | 6 4pm, 18 20 pm. 
22214490 489% §| 98; 98;198§ g, 165 254 | 6pm. | 18 21 pm. 
24,2145'893 90.894 4—| 98;/98 4) 16;) 20 22 pm. 
25215 |894 90894 4) 984, 99 [98 4) 163 253 | 5 7pm.| 20 22 pm. 
26,215 |904895/89§ 4 991| 99g\985 3. 165) 253 |'7 4pm.| 22 20 pm. 
27214390 4/89§ 4| 99} 993\98§ §| 16}-_|2534| 4. G6 pm.| 20 22 pm. 


Old South Sea Annuities, Aug. 5, 893.—21, 883. 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 


late Ricnarpson, Gooptuck, and ARNULI. 





J. B., NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





